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EDITORIAL 


This issue of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies is special for two reasons: it celebra- 
tes forty years of our journal’s publication, and it is the first issue to be produced by our 
new publisher, Cambridge University Press. The issue is dedicated to Anthony Bryer, 
who was appointed to teach Byzantine History at Birmingham in 1964. Bryer was one 
of the leading figures in the creation of the journal and has been a member of the edito- 
rial board ever since the first issue appeared in 1975; he also served as the Business Edi- 
tor from 1984 to 1994. 

BMGS was conceived as bridging chronological and geographical boundaries: 
between Byzantine Studies and Modern Greek Studies, and between the scholarly activi- 
ties in these fields being carried out on both sides of the Atlantic. Both the chronological 
and the geographical links were symbolized by the fact that the journal was originally 
edited by the British Byzantinist Donald Nicol and the American Modern Greek scholar 
Peter Bien. It was appropriate that the first publisher of BMGS was Basil Blackwell, 
who in 1938-9 had published the short-lived journal The Link: A Review of Mediaeval 
and Modern Greek edited in Birmingham by Nicholas Bachtin, younger brother of the 
(later) more famous Russian literary theorist Mikhail Bakhtin. Bachtin, who worked 
under the auspices of the Hellenist George Thomson, shared Thomson's enthusiasm for 
viewing the whole of Greek culture, from earliest antiquity to the present day, as a seam- 
less whole. 

The transatlantic nature of BMGS was not to last long. The Modern Greek Studies 
Association had been founded in the USA in 1968, and initially a subscription to BMGS 
was included in the MGSA's membership fee. However, its members soon wished to 
have their own journal devoted to Modern Greek Studies alone. Thus it was that the 
last transatlantic issue of BMGS was vol. 8 (1982/3), which was followed by the with- 
drawal of the American members of its editorial board, Peter Bien, Edmund Keeley, 
John Petropulos and Speros Vryonis, Jr. The Journal of Modern Greek Studies ([MGS) 
has been published since 1983, and it immediately became linked to the MGSA mem- 
bership fee in place of BMGS. From vol. 9 onwards (1984/5) the editorship of BMGS 
was taken over by John Haldon, and its publication was transferred from Blackwell to 
the Centre for Byzantine Studies and Modern Greek (later renamed Centre for Byzan- 
tine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies) at the University of Birmingham. 

John Haldon remained editor for twenty years (assisted by Peter Mackridge during 
the last five years). Haldon admirably fulfilled the task of picking BMGS up from the 
doldrums caused by the haemorrhage of subscribers and the loss of the American mem- 
bers of the editorial board. He ensured that contributions published in BMGS would 
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continue to come from scholars in America and elsewhere in the world as well as the 
UK. He also encouraged BMGS to become a forum for the discussion of theory and 
method as well as an outlet for more specific scholarly studies. To further this aim, he 
introduced a section of the journal devoted to Critical Studies. In 2005 BMGS intro- 
duced a book review section, under the editorship of Dimitris Tziovas, as an additional 
forum for discussion. The same year saw BMGS move from a single annual volume to 
two issues per year. In fact, throughout its forty-year life so far, the amount of material 
published in BMGS each year has progressively increased, and it is continuing to do so 
in 2016. 

Since 2004 Maney in Leeds, in collaboration with the CBOMGS in Birmingham, 
have undertaken the physical production and distribution of BMGS as well as managing 
its publicity and its subscriptions. The present issue marks our amicable parting from 
Maney, who have worked with us creatively and fruitfully for twelve years. Cambridge 
University Press, which nearly took on BMGS at the outset of its publication, has now 
taken over Maney’s duties. 

We assumed the editorship of BMGS when John Haldon moved to Princeton in 
2005. One of the biggest challenges faced by us and by our predecessors has been the 
cohesion between Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. Byzantine Studies have 
expanded greatly during this period, whereas Modern Greek Studies have remained the 
province of a much smaller number of scholars. Despite the major imbalance between 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies generally, in terms of chronological range and the 
number of scholars involved in each of these two areas, BMGS has tried to preserve a 
balance between the amounts of material it publishes in these two areas. In many 
respects there was no absolute break between Byzantium and ’Modern Greece’, if by the 
latter we mean Greek history and culture from 1453 onwards. The Byzantine adminis- 
tration of various parts of the Greek world was superseded by foreign rule at various 
times over a period of 250 years, and Byzantine institutions, notably the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople, continued to dominate many aspects of Greek life for centuries after 
1453. In fact, some of the articles that best illustrate the remit of BMGS are concerned 
with topics such as Greek history and culture during the Byzantine period but outside 
the borders of the Byzantine empire, and Greek history and culture under Ottoman 
rule, as well as those that straddle the relevant chronological boundaries. However, we 
continue to believe, as John Haldon stated in his editorial comment in the 1987 issue, 
that the diversity of the material published in BMGS is one of its major strengths. 

BMGS has been keen to cover a wide range of disciplines, including history, archae- 
ology, language, literature, culture, art history and anthropology. Perhaps, out of this 
list, the area that has been least adequately represented is anthropology. One reason for 
this is that, right from its first issue, JMGS has displayed a keen interest in anthropology, 
leaving the impression that BMGS is not the obvious place to publish anthropological 
articles. The publication of Michael Herzfeld's article in the present issue shows that 
BMGS is indeed interested in anthropology. 
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In terms of diversity, we are proud of the fact that the 2015 issues of BMGS include 
articles on St Luke as an icon painter, the archaeology of Byzantine Butrint, Oriental 
borrowings in Medieval Greek, a post-Byzantine account of a journey to the other 
world, the karagiozis shadow theatre, the representation of Greek antiquity in rebetika 
songs, the reception of Cavafy in Poland, the image of Greece in contemporary English 
travel writing, and the post-colonial presence of British forces in Cyprus. 


* 


The present volume consists mainly of articles which we commissioned from scholars 
who had published articles in the first ten years of BMGS. We invited them to reflect on 
developments in their particular fields during the last thirty to forty years. Since their 
first appearance in BMGS, these people have become leading scholars in their fields. 
Between them, their contributions cover various aspects of history, literature and 
anthropology. 

On a personal level, it is pleasant to record that some of these contributors have 
been connected with BMGS and with Bryer for more than forty years. Michael Angold, 
for instance, had been in discussions with Bryer about a possible journal of this kind 
since 1968; Sebastian Brock began his teaching career at Birmingham at the same time 
as Bryer in 1964; and Margaret Alexiou, daughter of George Thomson, contributed to 
the very first issue of BMGS. In fact, the majority of these contributors have worked at 
some time at Birmingham: Alexiou, Beaton, Brock, Haldon, Herzfeld, Holton, Tziovas 
and Ursinus. 

We left our contributors free to tackle their chosen topic in their own way. The 
result is that some have produced a fairly comprehensive and detailed survey of schol- 
arly activity and publications, others have covered the topic in more general terms, 
while others have chosen to focus on quite a specific topic. The diversity of approaches 
taken by these authors reflects the policy of intellectual diversity that BMGS has fostered 
over the last forty years. 

The other two articles and the short note which, with the book reviews, complete 
this issue, are contributions by members of a younger generation of scholars; the two 
articles are devoted to topics addressed by some of the senior contributors. 


Peter Mackridge Ruth Macrides 
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A half century of Syriac studies 


Sebastian Brock 


Wolfson College, Oxford 
sebastian.brock@orinst.ox.ac.uk 


In 1964, when Anthony Bryer and I both started teaching at Birmingham University, 
Syriac studies were generally considered to be little more than an appendage to Biblical 
Studies, and any idea of a journal or a conference specifically focused on them was 
unthinkable. Fifty years later the situation has changed dramatically for the better, 
although the number of universities (at least in Britain) where Syriac is taught has 
lamentably decreased. 

Conferences devoted to Syriac studies are now regularly held in North America, 
several Europe countries, Lebanon and Kerala (India); furthermore there is a new appre- 
ciation among historians of the Late Roman Empire, Byzantium and the early Arab 
world that Syriac sources can sometimes offer important material. Moreover, there has 
also been an increasing awareness of the interconnected character of the world of Late 
Antiquity, brought about above all by Peter Brown’s The World of Late Antiquity and 
other works. Two further books, in particular, could be singled out as having contrib- 
uted to these shifts in perception. Firstly, Robert Murray’s Symbols of Church and King- 
dom (1975)! has led to a much better appreciation of early Syriac literature in its own 
right, and has brought about a revival of interest in the great fourth-century poet, Eph- 
rem, and some of his successors, notably Jacob of Serugh, together with the possibility 
that their works may have been known to Romanos (who originated from Emesa in 
Syria). The second book is Patricia Crone and Michael Cook’s Hagarism, whose stimu- 
lating and controversial character has had the (no doubt desired) effect of introducing 
into the study of early Islamic history the evidence of (often contemporary) non-Muslim 
sources - among which those in Syriac are prominent. 

In this rapid survey of progress made in Syriac studies, I concentrate on the follow- 
ing select areas:? history, hagiography, philosophy and medicine, and law. To conclude, 
a brief glance at a few of the tools now available is given. 


1 R. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge 1975; repr. 
with new Introduction, Piscataway NJ 2004). 

2 Some other aspects, including the Syriac Bible, poetry, monastic authors and liturgy, can be found in my 
‘Developments in Syriac studies over half a century (1964-2014)’, The Harp [Kottayam] 30 (forthcoming). 
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History 


Until 1985, when Paul Alexander’s translation of the Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodius 
was posthumously published, little attention had been paid to the Syriac original of this 
influential work.’ Alexander and others had dated it to the mid seventh century, but it 
can now be firmly placed in the reign of Abdulmalik, c. 692, thanks to a series of stud- 
ies, followed by an edition of the Syriac, by Gerrit Reinink.* Reinink had earlier re- 
edited an earlier Syriac apocalyptic text, a poem on the Alexander legend which must 
date from the reign of Heraclius.’ 

A number of important Syriac chronicles covering the end of the fourth to the late 
eighth century are now available in well-annotated English translations in the Liverpool 
series Translated Texts for Historians. Earliest in coverage is the remarkable local Edes- 
sene chronicle dealing with the years 494-506, thus including the years of the Byzan- 
tine-Persian war of 502-6.° Written by a contemporary and generally known to 
scholars as the Chronicle of Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite, it is incorporated into the impor- 
tant late-eighth century Chronicle of Zuqnin, where it constitutes the second part. The 
third part, based on a lost section of John of Ephesus' Ecclesiastical History, covers the 
years 489-578; two translations of this were published almost simultaneously, one by 
Witold Witakowski in the Liverpool series,’ and the other by Amir Harrak as part of a 
more extensive translation, covering the fourth part as well which is especially detailed 
for the final four decades up to the author's time of writing (775/6).° Another important 
sixth-century source, the Chronicle of Pseudo-Zacharias Rhetor, is also now available 
in an English translation, excellently annotated by Geoffrey Greatrex; ° the work, which 
was compiled in 569 and is preserved in a manuscript dated to c.600, draws in part on a 
translation of Zacharias Rhetor's Ecclesiastical History. Two further volumes of the 
Translated Texts for Historians contain reconstructed texts based on multiple sources; 
in his The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles Andrew Palmer, besides 
translating some shorter chronicles, pieced together from material common to the later 
Chronicles of Patriarch Michael and the Edessene chronicler ad annum 1234, parts of 


3 P. Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition (Washington, DC 1985). 

4 G. Reinink, Die syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius [Corpus Scriptorum | Christianorum 
Orientalium [CSCO] 540-1] (Louvain 1993). An English translation of the end sections is given in A. N. 
Palmer, The Seventh Century in the West-Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool 1993) 222-42. 

5 G.Reinink, Das syrische Alexanderlied: die drei Rezensionen [CSCO 454-5] (Louvain 1983) 

6 The Chronicle of Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite, trans. J. W. Watt, annotation by F. R. Trombley (Liverpool 
2000). 

7 Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahre, Chronicle, Part III (Liverpool 1996), trans. with notes and introduction 
by W. Witakowski. Ps.-Dionysius was the attribution of the editor of the Syriac text and has no manuscript 
basis; thus “Chronicle of Zuqnin' (near Amid) is the preferable title. 

8 The Chronicle of Zuqnin, Parts III and IV, trans. with notes and introduction by A. Harrak (Toronto 
1999). 

9 G. Greatrex (ed.), The Chronicle of Pseudo-Zachariah Rhetor, trans. R. R. Phenix and C. B. Horn 
(Liverpool 2011). 

10 See note 4. 
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the lost early ninth-century chronicle by Patriarch Dionysius of Tel-Mahre. The same 
two later Syriac chronicles, together with the Greek Theophanes and the Arabic Aga- 
pius, provide the basis for Robert Hoyland's reconstruction of another important lost 
Syriac chronicle, that of Theophilus of Edessa, covering from the 590s to 767.'' One 
further volume of the same series, by Adam Becker, contains translations of two East 
Syriac works connected with the famous School of Nisibis." 

Several chronicles have been the subject of good critical monographs, notably the 
Chronicle of Zuqnin'? and that of Patriarch Michael;'* a major study of the Syriac his- 
toriographical tradition, by Muriel Debié, has now been published. "° 

At the time when Hagarism was published, the very miscellaneous Syriac sources of 
interest for seventh-century history were little known except to specialists. An initial 
attempt to isolate and bring these together was made in the second number of BMGS;'° 
subsequently much more detailed and comprehensive surveys have appeared in Robert 
Hoyland's invaluable Seeing Islam as Others See it,” and (specifically on the Syriac 
materials) in the Appendix to Muriel Debié’s L Écriture de l'histoire en Syriaque. 

A history of the Syriac tradition as a whole remains to be written, and modern his- 
torical writing has either been confined to one or other Syriac Church, or to specific peri- 
ods and topics. It is the Church of the East which has received most serious attention, 
with Christoph Baumer's The Church of the East? and David Wilmshurst's well- 
informed The Martyred Church.'? For the period after c.1300, when there are virtually 
no narrative historical sources, Wilmshurst built up his account with the help of his ear- 
lier detailed study, The Ecclesiastical Organisation of the Church of the East,”° based 


11 Theophilus of Edessa's Chronicle and the Circulation of Knowledge in Late Antiquity and Early Islam, 
trans. with introduction and notes by R. G. Hoyland (Liverpool 2011). 

12 A. H. Becker, Sources for the Study of the School of Nisibis (Liverpool 2008). See also his important 
monograph Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom: the School of Nisibis and the Development of 
Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia 2006). 

13 W. Witakowski, The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahre. A Study in the History of 
Historiography (Uppsala 1987). 

14 D. Weltecke, Die “Beschreibung der Zeiten” von Mor Michel dem Grossen (1126-1199) [CSCO 594] 
(Louvain 2003). Only a few years before he was kidnapped, Mor Gregorios Y. Ibrahim, the Syrian 
Orthodox metropolitan of Aleppo, edited a photographic edition of the oldest surviving manuscript (of 
which Chabot’s edition was merely a copy); this was published by the Gorgias Press (Piscataway, NJ 2009). 
Besides Chabot’s French translation there is now an English one by M. Moosa (Teaneck, NJ 2014). 

15 M. Debié, L Écriture de l’histoire en Syriaque. Transmissions interculturelles et constructions identitaires 
entre hellénisme et Islam (Louvain 2015). 

16 S. P. Brock, ‘Syriac sources for seventh-century history’, BMGS 2 (1976) 17-36, reprinted in Syriac 
Perspectives on Late Antiquity (London 1984), chapter VII. 

17 R. G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others See it: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish and 
Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam (Princeton 1997). 

18 C. Baumer, The Church of the East: An Illustrated History of Assyrian Christianity (London 2006). 

19 D. Wilmshurst, The Martyred Church: A History of the Church of the East (London 2011). 

20 D. Wilmshurst, The Ecclesiastical Organisation of the Church of the East 1318-1913 [CSCO 582] 
(Louvain 2000). 
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on the evidence drawn from some two thousand colophons in dated manuscripts. This 
earlier work was dedicated to the memory of Jean-Maurice Fiey OP, who had lived 
most of his life in Iraq and whose three-volume topographical history of the Syriac 
Christian communities in Iraq, entitled Assyrie chrétienne," will long continue to be an 
invaluable resource. He followed this up with monographs on the East Syriac diocese of 
Nisibis and on the Christian communities of Baghdad under the Abbasids,”* as well as 
several other smaller studies. Towards the end of his life Fiey also brought up to date, in 
a summary but most useful fashion, his fellow Dominican Michel le Quien’s Oriens 
Christianus of 1740. 7° 

Recent years have seen renewed interest in the presence of the Church of the East in 
China, thanks in part to the discovery at Luoyang in 2006 of a second stele (in Chinese) 
from the Tang Dynasty, alongside the famous Xi’an stele of 781, and to the publication 
of a catalogue of the Syriac fragments, largely liturgical, from Turfan, now in Berlin.** 
Dating from the time of the Yuan Dynasty, the engaging Syriac History of Mar Yahbal- 
laha and Rabban Sauma has now received an excellent commentary by Pier Giorgio 
Borbone, together with French and Italian translations." A welcome development has 
been a series of recent conferences in Salzburg which has brought about a welcome 
cooperation between Western and Chinese scholars in connection with some of this 
material. 

For the West Syriac Churches, the most noteworthy studies have been devoted to 
the complex periods of their early emergence as separate Churches. For the Syrian 
Orthodox, Volker Menze's Justinian and the Making of the Syrian Orthodox Church”! 
offers an illuminating account of the construction of a Syrian Orthodox identity. Many 
of the relevant sources for this period are in Greek but survive only in Syriac, and a 
notable study of the dossier of one of the main figures involved, Severus of Antioch, has 
been made by Fréderic Alpi.^" The publication of some Syriac texts which turn out to be 
of Monothelete provenance has led to a re-examination of the mysterious emergence of 
the Maronite Church; this new material has now been put to good use in Harald Suer- 
mann's Die Grundungsgeschichte der Maronitischen Kirche.** 


21 J.-M. Fiey, Assyrie chrétienne, I-II (Beirut 1965), III (Beirut 1968). 

22 J.-M. Fiey, Nisibe, métropole syriaque orientale et ses suffragants des origines à nos jours [CSCO 388] 
(Louvain 1977) and Chrétiens syriaques sous les Abbassides surtout à Bagdad, 749-1258 [CSCO 420] 
(Louvain 1980). 

23 J.-M. Fiey, Pour un Oriens Christianus Novus. Répertoire des diocéses syriaques orientaux et 
occidentaux (Beirut 1993). How much further information can be gleaned from colophons can be seen from 
H. Kaufhold's review in Oriens Christianus (1995) 255-63 (on the Syrian Orthodox bishops of Jerusalem). 
24 E. C. D. Hunter and M. Dickens, Syriac Texts from the Berlin Turfan Collection [Verzeichnis der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, 2] (Stuttgart 2014). 

25 P. G. Borbone, Un ambassadeur du Khan Argun en Occident. Histoire de Mar Yahballaha et de Rabban 
Sauma (1281-1317) (Paris 2008); a later edition (2009), in Italian, also contains the Syriac text. 

26 V. Menze, Justinian and tbe Making of the Syrian Orthodox Church (Oxford 2008). 

27 F. Alpi, La route royale. Sévére d'Antioche et les Eglises d'Orient (512-518), 2 vols (Beirut 2009). 

28 H. Suermann, Die Grundungsgeschichte der Maronitischen Kirche (Wiesbaden 1998). 
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For the later history of the Syrian Orthodox Church only a few monographs have 
appeared, most notably W. Hage's Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche in frühislamischer 
Zeit nach orientalischen Quellen? although in recent years there has been renewed 
interest in the Syriac ‘renaissance’ of the twelfth (alongside others!) and adjacent centu- 
ries, as witnessed by a collective volume entitled The Syriac Renaissance." An attempt 
at haute vulgarisation, in the form of an illustrated narrative survey of the entire Syriac 
tradition, is offered in the three-volume The Hidden Pearl: The Syrian Orthodox 
Church and its Ancient Aramaic Heritage?! 

Monastic history, both East and West Syriac, has also received a considerable 
amount of attention. In the Church of the East the reforms of Abraham of Kashkar in 
the sixth century have been the subject to two good studies, ^ while the West Syriac 
developments are charted by Philippe Escolan in his Le monachisme syrien du IVe au 
Vile siécle.? Two important monographs devoted to specific areas and topics are 
Andrew Palmer's Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier," dealing with the early his- 
tory of the still functioning Monastery of St Gabriel, and Cornelia Horn's Asceticism 
and Christological Controversy in Fifth-Century Palestine? 


Hagiography 


Although Paul Bedjan's seven-volume Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum provided a large 
repertoire of texts, many more Lives of Saints and Martyrs still remain to be edited. 
Among new Lives published within the last half century, two might be mentioned here, 
seeing that they have given rise to controversy; ? these concern the Himyarite Martyrs 
and Maximus the Confessor. In 1971 Irfan Shahid published a second (anonymous) 
Letter reporting on the martyrdom of several Christians in Najran.*’ Clearly related 


29 W. Hage, Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche in frübislamischer Zeit nach orientalischen Quellen 
(Wiesbaden 1966). 

30 H. Teule et al. (eds), Tbe Syriac Renaissance (Louvain 2010). The term was promoted by P. Kawerau, in 
the title of his Die jakobitische Kirche im Zeitalter der syrischen Renaissance (Berlin 1960). 

31 S. P. Brock and D. G. K. Taylor (eds), The Hidden Pearl: The Syrian Orthodox Church and its Ancient 
Aramaic Heritage (Rome 2001), accompanied by 3 documentaries. 

32 F. Jullien, Le monachisme en Perse, La réforme d’Abraham le Grand [CSCO 622] (Louvain 2008) and S. 
Chialà, Abramo di Kasbkar e la sua communita. La rinascità del monachesimo siro-orientale (Magnano 
2005). 

33 P. Escolan, Le monachisme syrien du IVe au VIIe siécle: un monachisme charismatique (Paris 1999). 

34 A. Palmer, Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier: the Early History of Tur ‘Abdin (Cambridge 1990). 
35 C. Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy in Fifth-Century Palestine: the Career of Peter the 
Iberian (Oxford 2006). 

36 Others are Agathangelos (Gregory the Illuminator), Barshabba of Merv, Candida, John of Dailam, John 
of Nhel, Ma'in, Paul of Qentos, Phokas, and Samuel, Simeon and Gabriel of Qartmin. Editions of three 
important saints are in preparation: Barsauma, Simeon of the Olives and Theodotos. Several improved 
editions, with translations, of texts already published have also appeared (e.g. Aba, Gewargis, Mahdukht 
and companions, Mari, Peter the Iberian, Simeon bar Sabba‘e). 

37 I. Shahid, The Martyrs of Najran, New Documents (Brussels 1971). 
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somehow to the Letter of Simeon of Beth Arsham, published long ago by Guidi, Shahid 
regarded it as an earlier, and more fully informed, account, also by Simeon, further 
claiming that Simeon was also the author of the anonymous Book of the Himyarites. 
The interrelationship of the various documents concerning the martyrs of Najran, in 
several languages, along with their historical interpretation, is exceedingly complicated, 
and Shahid’s reconstruction of their relationship has not been generally accepted, in par- 
ticular his claim that Simeon was also the author of the Book of the Himyarites.** 

The hostile Life of Maximus the Confessor, of monothelete provenance, provides 
Maximus with a Palestinian, and not Constantinopolitan, origin and background.?? At 
first most Byzantinists rejected the evidence of this intriguing and potentially important 
new source, but more recently there has been a wider acceptance that a Palestinian back- 
ground to Maximus does indeed makes good sense.^? 

Among his many publications René Draguet provided detailed editions of the early 
Syriac translations of two well-known Greek hagiographical texts, Palladius' Lausiac 
History and Athanasius’ Life of Antony.^' Although his view that the Syriac Life of Ant- 
ony went back to a Copticizing Greek text (and so, not by Athanasius) has been refuted, 
his similar hypothesis for the earliest text form of the Lausiac History (with a different 
addressee) could be more plausible.” One further recently edited Life translated into 
Syriac, that of Makarios, is particularly remarkable, since its editor, Satoshi Toda, has 
shown convincingly that it was translated, not from Greek, but from Coptic. 

As with the historical texts, an important task has been to make Syriac hagiogra- 
phies more accessible through translation. In the case of the Persian martyr Qardag, a 
translation appears as an appendix to a significant study by Joel Walker.** In other 
cases a fair amount of annotation may be provided," or only minimal.*° A rare literary 
study, concerning the two Syriac martyr acts of Simeon bar Sabba‘e (under Shapur II) 


38 The problems are well set out in several of the contributions in J. Beaucamp, F. Briquel-Chatonnet and C. 
J. Robin (eds), Juifs et chrétiens en Arabie aux Ve et VIe siècles: regards croisés sur les sources (Paris 2010). 
39 S. P. Brock, ‘An early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor’, AB 91 (1973) 299-346, repr. in Syriac 
Perspectives, chapter XII. 

40 A good discussion is provided by P. Booth, Crisis of Empire: Doctrine and Dissent at the End of Late 
Antiquity (Berkeley 2014) 144-55. 

41 R. Draguet, Les Formes syriaques de la matiére de l'Histoire lausiaque [CSCO 389-90, 398-9] (Louvain 
1978) and La vie primitive de S. Antoine conservée en syriaque [CSCO 417-8] (Louvain 1980). 

42. See S. P. Brock, ‘Saints in Syriac: a little-tapped resource’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 16 (2008) 
181-96. 

43 S. Toda, Vie de S. Macaire l'Égyptien. Edition et traduction des textes coptes et syriaque (Piscataway, NJ 
2012). 

44 J. Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardag. Narrative and Christian Heroism in Late Antique Iraq (Berkeley 
2006). 

45 Thus S. P. Brock and B. Fitzgerald, Two Early Lives of Severos, Patriarch of Antioch (Liverpool 2013). 
46 Thus S. P. Brock and S. A. Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient (Berkeley 1987), and R. Doran, 
The Lives of Simeon Stylites (Kalamazoo 1992), Stewards of the Poor: The Man of God, Rabbula, and Hiba 
in Fifth-Century Edessa (Kalamazoo 2006). 
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and their relationship with the Greek account in Sozomen, and with other Syriac mar- 
tyrdoms, was contributed by Gernot Wiessner,*” who later turned his attention to the 
village churches of Tur ‘Abdin in south-east Turkey. 

Among Fiey's many contributions to Syriac studies is his posthumous Les saints 
syriaques.** This listing is confined to saints of Syriac origin, and so does not include a 
large number of those who feature in the various calendars, and whose Lives are also 
available in Syriac. A full inventory of these, in the form of a Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Syriaca, bringing Paul Peeters’ Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis (1914) up to date, 
has been planned*? and partially executed, but never completed, since the funding ran 
out. Plans, however, to finish the work are under way in the United States. 


Philosophy and Medicine 


A certain number of Greek texts of philosophical character were translated into Syriac 
and/or commented upon. Farliest were a group of miscellaneous of works of ethical 
interest, in several cases transmitted in monastic circles. Considerably more important 
and influential were translations of, and commentaries on, certain works studied in the 
educational system of late Antique Alexandria, in particular Aristotle's Organon, 
together with Porphyry's Eisagoge. Three names prominent in this activity were Sergius 
of Resh'aina (died 536), Paul the Persian, and a certain Probus (almost certainly sixth 
century). Translating (and revising earlier translations) continued into the seventh cen- 
tury in the West Syriac tradition, and then in the late eighth and ninth centuries numer- 
ous translations from Greek into Syriac, and thence from Syriac into Arabic were 
undertaken in the course of the Abbasid ‘translation movement’. 

Although quite a lot of editing and study of philosophical texts had been done in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, it is only fairly recently that this has 
been taken up again, above all by Henri Hugonnard-Roche, who has greatly clarified 
and advanced the subject in a whole series of articles, some of the most important of 
which are included in his collection La logique d’Aristote: du grec au syriaque.?? Among 
the contents are several studies concerning the work of Sergius of Resh'aina, in 


47 G. Wiessner, Untersuchungen zur syrischen Literaturgeschichte I. Zur Mdrtyreriiberlieferung aus der 
Christenverfolgung Schapurs II (Góttingen 1967). A summary guide to the Persian martyrs is given in an 
appendix to S. P. Brock, The History of the Holy Mar Ma in (Piscataway, NJ 2008) 77-125. 

48 J.-M. Fiey, Les saints syriaques, ed. L. I. Conrad (Princeton 2004). 

49 U. Zanetti, ‘Projet d'une Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca', Aram 5 (1993), 657-70. A chapter on 
Syriac hagiography is included in S. Efthymiadis (ed.), The Ashgate Companion to Byzantine Hagiography, 
I (Farnham 2011) 259-83. 

50 H. Hugonnard-Roche, La logique d'Aristote: du grec au syriaque. Études sur la transmission des textes 
de l'Organon et leur interprétation philosophique (Paris 2004). A summary guide to the Syriac texts of the 
Organon that survive is given in my ‘The Syriac Commentary tradition’, in C. Burnett (ed.), Glosses and 
Commentaries on Aristotelian Logical Texts (London 1993) 3-18, repr. in From Ephrem to Romanos: 
Interactions between Syriac and Greek in Late Antiquity (Aldershot 1999), ch. XIII. 
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particular on his Introduction to Aristotle and to the Categories, and his Commentary 
on the Categories. Surprisingly, in view of their interest, it is only very recently that the 
former has been edited, translated and introduced in a Swedish doctoral thesis,?' while 
an edition of the latter is finally in the course of preparation. Other recent editions for 
the first time are of the sixth-century versions of Porphyry’s Eisagoge ^? and of the Cate- 
gories,'? and of an abbreviated translation by Sergius of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ On 
the Principles of the Universe.^* 

A Letter by a certain Paul the Persian on Aristotelian philosophy, addressed to 
Khusrau I, has long been known, and several modern studies on it have been devoted to 
it, among them a monograph by Javier Teixidor." A manuscript of a second Letter, on 
topics in the de Interpretatione, had been known for some time, but now Hugonnard- 
Roche has finally published it and indicated its interest.°° Another author to whom he 
has turned his attention is Severus Sebokht, one of the most learned Syriac authors of 
the mid-seventh century and author of two Letters on Aristotelian logic, one of which 
he has edited.’ Severus Sebokht also had an interest in astronomy, and wrote the first 
surviving treatise on the astrolabe; though much of this had been published long ago, 
an important missing section has turned up and has been published by Emilie Villey.^* 

Tracing the trajectory of philosophical learning from Late Antique Alexandria to 
Abbasid Baghdad has long been a concern of scholars, only a few of whom have primar- 
ily been Syriacists. One Syriac scholar who has written illuminatingly on the topic is 
John Watt, many of whose relevant articles have been republished under the title Rheto- 
ric and Philosophy from Greek into Syriac;? Watt was also the editor of the Fifth Book 
of Rhetoric (on poetry) by the ninth-century Anton of Tagrit.°° 

The magnum opus of the thirteenth-century polymath Barhebraeus (Bar 'Ebroyo), 
in the form of a commentary on works of Aristotle, entitled "The Cream of Science’, has 
never yet been published in full. Such a task is formidable, requiring skills in many 


51 S. Aydin, Sergius of Reshaina. Introduction to Aristotle and his Categories, Addressed to Philotheos 
(Uppsala 2015). 

52. Ed. S. P. Brock, ‘The earliest Syriac translation of Porphyry's Eisagoge’, Journal of the Iraqi Academy, 
Syriac Corporation 12 (1988) 316-66. 

53 Ed. D. King, The Earliest Syriac Translation of Aristotle’s Categories (Leiden 2010). 
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55 J. Teixidor, Aristote en syriaque. Paul le Perse, logicien du VIe siécle (Paris 2003). 
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sources grecques', Studia Graeco-Arabica 5 (2015) 53-104. 
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5 (2015) 105-28. 
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different fields; nevertheless in recent years three Books of it have been edited and trans- 
lated, that on Ethics, Economy and Politics by N. P. Joosse,! that on Minerals and 
Meteorology by Hidemi Takahashi, and that on Rhetoric by John Watt. Of other 
works by Bar ‘Ebroyo, a beginning has been made by Herman Teule of a critical edition 
of his Ethicon.®* In the absence of full editions of this and several other works by this 
author, working texts published by the late Syrian Orthodox bishop of Central Europe, 
Julius Çiçek, can prove very serviceable. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that many Syriac texts of philosophical interest, 
especially by authors of the ninth to thirteenth centuries, still remain to be edited and 
studied, and indeed much also remains to be done with texts already published. 

It was evidently Sergius of Resh'aina who was also the first person to translate Greek 
medical texts, and Hunayn ibn Ishaq, one of the greatest translators of the 'translation 
movement’, indicated, in his list of Syriac translations of Galen, ^ quite a number done 
by Sergius; in common with the fate of many other medical texts in Syriac, only a few of 
these survive, though evidence of more is now gradually turning up in palimpsests, thanks 
to technological advances in imaging undertexts. Little known manuscripts in some Mid- 
dle Eastern libraries may well also add to the small corpus of surviving texts; thus a Syr- 
iac translation of a work by the sixth-century iatrosophist Gessius has been identified by 
Gregory Kessel. The projected Corpus Medicorum Syriacorum, announced by Rainer 
Degen, has unfortunately not come to fruition, owing to Degen's death.°° 


Law 


As far as non-Syriacists are concerned, Syriac legal texts are of potential interest for their 
relationship to Greek and Roman law, on the one hand, or to Islamic law (and Sasanian) 
on the other. By far the most important Syriac legal text for the study of Late Antiquity 
is the so-called 'Syro-Roman Law Book’, preserved in an exceptionally early manuscript 
(possibly fifth century). First published in 1880, it has received attention from a consider- 
able number of historians of Roman Law over the years. Right at the beginning of our 
period it was the subject of a monograph by Walter Selb, and over the subsequent years 
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he, together with Hubert Kaufhold, prepared a magnificent new edition, not only of the 
original text, but also of the various reworkings of it." Selb also discovered a related text 
which he then published under the title Sententiae Syriacae.°* Among his other publica- 
tions are two valuable guides to Syriac canon law texts, one devoted to East Syriac texts, 
and the other to West Syriac ones.’ Hubert Kaufhold, his co-editor for the Syro-Roman 
Law Book, has edited a number of further legal collections, notably those by John bar 
Abgare and Gabriel of Bosra."? The former is of particular interest in view of the influ- 
ence it shows of Islamic law, while the latter preserves what seem to be the rules of a 
guild, perhaps belonging to the late Sasanian period.” Kaufhold also provided the Intro- 
duction to the facsimile edition of the earliest manuscript of the Nomocanon of 'Abdisho' 
of Nisibis, the main canonist of the Church of the East.” 

For the West Syriac tradition of Canon Law Arthur Vóóbus has provided an invalu- 
able guide in his Syrische Kanonessammlungen,’* together with his edition of an exten- 
sive collection of texts in a manuscript of 1204.7* 


Tools and reference works 


In recent years the earlier dearth of reference works specifically devoted to Syriac is 
being gradually remedied. Thanks to the initiative of George Kiraz, founder of the Gor- 
gias Press, many new projects have been undertaken, the most important being The 
Gorgias Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Syriac Heritage.” Bibliographies of 
Syriac studies as a whole are available, and in some cases of particular authors or 


67 W. Selb and H. Kaufhold, Das syrisch-rémische Rechtsbuch, I. Einleitung, II. Texte und Übersetzungen, 
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topics; Two journals specifically devoted to Syriac matters now exist, Hugoye: Journal 
of Syriac Studies, and the Journal of the Canadian Society for Syriac Studies; there are 
also several dedicated monograph series, notably Études syriaques and Monographs of 
the Peshitta Institute. It is indicative of the progress of Syriac scholarship that Alain Des- 
reumaux’s useful Répertoire des bibliothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits syria- 
ques, published in 1991, is already in need of supplementation, subsequent catalogues 
of several important collections having appeared, notably those of Manchester, Paris, 
Deir al-Surian (Egypt), and of several Middle Eastern libraries (fortunately, some of 
these manuscripts have now been digitized by the Hill Museum Manuscript Library, 
Collegeville). Needless to say, there are now also many useful tools available on the 
Internet. ^? 


* 


In the 1960s there was no contact between Syriac scholars in the West and those belong- 
ing to the various Syriac Churches. Happily this is no longer the case, and, to take just a 
single example, the present Chaldean Patriarch, Mar Louis Raphael Sako, is the author 
of the useful study Le róle de la hiérarchie syriaque orientale dans les rapports diplomat- 
iques entre la Perse et Byzance aux Ve-VIle siécles. Another excellent development is 
the active involvement today in Syriac studies of scholars from a far wider range of 
countries and backgrounds.*? 


77 Notably K. den Biesen, Bibliography of Ephrem the Syrian (Giove in Umbria 2002; 274 edn 2011), and 
G. Kessel and K. Pinggéra, A Bibliography of Syriac Ascetic and Mystical Literature (Louvain 2011). 

78 For an initial guide see K .S. Heal, ‘Corpora, ELibraries and Databases’, Hugoye 15 (2012) 65-78. 

79 L. Sako, Le róle de la hiérarchie syriaque orientale dans les rapports diplomatiques entre la Perse et 
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This contribution is based on a new interpretation of the well-known passage found in 
the Description of the church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople by Nikolaos 
Mesarites (XXVIII, 63.18-64.3 Heisenberg = 910b.[23] Downey), normally dated to 
the late twelfth century. It provides a reappraisal of the question regarding the Byzan- 
tine painter Eulalios and his alleged self-portrait in one of the scenes of the monument’s 
decorative cycle. 


A controversial annotation on the subject of the Byzantine painter Eulalios is asso- 
ciated with the name of Nikolaos Mesarites (ca.1160 — post 1216) and with his dis- 
course celebrating the now lost church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople! which is 
normally dated to the late twelfth century. This work is among the most significant 
examples of Comnenian ekphrasis, handed down to us in a single copy kept at the Bib- 
lioteca Ambrosiana in Milan.* The text is well known in the scholarship of Byzantine 
art: since its earliest publication by August Heisenberg in the early twentieth century, it 


I am most grateful to the editor, Ruth Macrides, and to Albrecht Berger for their generosity in providing 
valuable comments on my article and to Rebecca Darley who read a first draft. The research was supported 
by the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation. All translations presented in the text are mine, unless 
otherwise stated. 


1 For the critical edition of the text see A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, zwei Basiliken 
Konstantins, II. Die Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel (Leipzig 1908) 10-96 (hereafter Mesarites, Descr.); 
Engl. trans. G. Downey, ‘Nikolaos Mesarites, Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople’, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 47.6 (1957) 855-924: 861-918. 

2 The text, preserved in fragmentary form, is found in two manuscripts, once part of the same 
codicological unit: Gr. F 93 sup. (E. Martini, D. Bassi, Catalogus codicum Graecorum Bibliotbecae 
Ambrosianae, I (Milan 1906) nr. 350, 405-408) and Gr. F 96 sup. (Martini and Bassi, nr. 352, 408-413). 
On ms. F 93 sup. cf. also: A. Heisenberg, Nikolaos Mesarites Die Palastrevolution des Johannes Komnenos 
(Würzburg 1907) 6-17 (hereafter Mesarites, Seditio); on ms. F 96 sup.: J. Durand, M.-P. Lafitte (eds), Le 
trésor de la Sainte-Chapelle [Catalogue de l'exposition, Paris, Musée du Louvre, 31 mai-27 août 2001] 
(Paris 2001) no. 3, 36 (B. Flusin). 
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has become one of the major sources for speculation concerning the architectural and 
decorative history of the lost Constantinopolitan monument.? Although initially Mesar- 
ites' Description was translated into concrete structural and iconographic terms in a 
one-way word-to-image transfer, the riches of his prose have subsequently been reas- 
sessed through the lens of ekphrasis, leading to an understanding of the rhetorical tech- 
nique beneath the description of the work of art.* 

The annotation under discussion is found in a section of the discourse where the 
author, with the aim of illustrating the magnificent iconographic treasures of the temple 
dedicated to the Apostles, undertakes a journey into sacred history. The passage con- 
cerned refers to the episode of the Holy Women at the Sepulchre. The women, stationed 
at the tomb of the Lord, are looking for his corpse. All of a sudden, they see an angel in 
clear sight, sitting on the sepulchre's stone which has just been rolled away. At the 
frightening sight of the empty recess, the myrrhbearers appear ‘like wood and stone stat- 
ues’ (óc avdpiavtes yàp ai pupopdpor EvAtvoi te kai A(&wo),? and they fall into despair. 
After the women have been urged to regain their composure and to salute the miracle of 
Christ's resurrection, the narrator intervenes in the discourse, and summons the audien- 
ce's attention, once again, to the sepulchre:? 


6 5’ rjpécepog Adyos meplepyotepov dE xókeioe TEploKoTv Kai zepifAezópevog 
Kal AVTOV Og EOTIV ideiv TOV vaca xetpi TH éavtoð Cwypa~roavta, mepi TOV 
Seootucdv ópOtov MAploTapEVvoV THPOV OG KYPUTVOV TIVA PLAAKA KATEVÓNOE, 
OTOATV éxetvrv kai trjv xàcav GAANV rjuigieopévov avaBoAry, fjv xoi Gov koi 
TATA vypóqov Kal peta zt&vrtov kai EMVTOD kaoraotoyaGópevog pita 
TLEPLEKELTO TE Kati TOV EKTOG KATEDELVUVETO &vOpoxtov. 


3 Noteworthy reconstructions heavily based on Mesarites’ text are those by A. Heisenberg (Grabeskirche 
und Apostelkirche, 140-153, 172-268), and by A. M. Friend, G. Downey and P. A. Underwood, who in the 
1940s promoted a systematic study of the Constantinopolitan monument under the aegis of Dumbarton 
Oaks: The Holy Apostles: Visualizing a Lost Monument. The Underwood Drawings from the Image 
Collections and Fieldwork Archives, with essays by B. Daskas and F. Gargova, (Washington, D.C. 2015). 
Working on the same set of sources, the aforementioned reconstructions propose two chronologies for the 
decorative cycle of the church: 6th century (Heisenberg) and middle-Byzantine (Friend-Downey- 
Underwood). Mesarites’ text has widely been exploited to establish the architectural and decorative history 
of the monument. All relevant hypotheses are summarized in A. W. Epstein, “The rebuilding and 
redecoration of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople: a reconsideration’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
Studies 23/1 (1982) 79-92. 

4 See H. P. Maguire, Truth and convention in Byzantine Descriptions of Works of Art (Washington, D. C. 
1974); L. James, R. Webb, To understand ultimate things and enter secret places": Ekphrasis and art in 
Byzantium', Art History 14 (1991) 1-17; Th. Baseu-Barabas, Zwischen Wort und Bild: Nikolaos Mesarites 
und seine Beschreibung des Mosaikschmucks der Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel (Vienna 1992); R. Webb, 
‘The aesthetics of sacred space: narrative, metaphor and motion in ekphraseis of church buildings’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 53 (1999) 59-74. 

5  Mesarites, Descr., XVIII, 62.8-9 = Downey, Description, 910a.[16]. 

6  Mesarites, Descr., 63.18-64.3 = Downey, cit. 910b.[23] (cf. 884a for a different translation of the 
passage). 
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So our thought, by looking hither and thither and gazing around more 
curiously, also noticed the one, as can be seen, who painted these things by his 
hand: he was standing upright at the Tomb of the Lord as a sleepless keeper, 
wrapped in the garb and all other attire he most fittingly wore while alive and 
describing these things, and he donned them, according to him and to 
everyone else, outstandingly, as a cloak of majesty around the outer man. 


The audience's gaze is directed towards an unexpected figure, tov tata xeipi TH Eavtod 
Cwypaproavta, ‘the one who painted these things by his hand’, portrayed like a keeper 
(pbAaé) of the burial place of the Lord. The interpretation traditionally adopted identi- 
fies the latter figure with the artist who carried out the decoration of the church. A mar- 
ginal note appended to the passage, written by the same tachygraphic hand which 
drafted the main text [figure 1]’ — i.e. Mesarites, if we accept the autography of the 
manuscript? — would prove that the figure hinted at is Eulalios, one of the most elusive 
and yet celebrated artists of the Byzantine epoch, who had been elevated, by the four- 
teenth century, to the Olympus of the great classical masters along with Pheidias, Poly- 
gnotos, Zeuxis and Lysippos.? The note, deciphered by Heisenberg as tov EvAdAiov 
Qro, ‘Eulalios, they say’, was nothing more than a conjecture (albeit plausible, if not 
probable) over a much faded ligature, as the editor himself stated: !? 


So [sc. tov EóAéQuóv Qno] glaube ich wenigstens die stark verblaBte Ligatur 
richtig zu entziffern, aber ich bemerke, daB weder ich selbst noch Herr Prefetto 
P. Ratti zu absoluter Sicherheit kamen, obwohl wir wochenlang immer wieder 
bei jeder Beleuchtung das Original prüften. 


Most likely, the German scholar made such a conjecture under the influence of 
another source published more or less at the same time, namely an encomiastic epigram 
of the early Palaiologan period, composed by the scholar and church historian Nike- 
phoros ‘Kallistos’ Xanthopoulos.!! Indeed, in the title of the poem, Eulalios, the painter 


7 Ambros. Gr. F 96 sup., f. 4r. 

8 B.Flusin is of this opinion, in: Durand-Lafitte, Trésor Sainte-Chapelle, nr. 3, 36; see also Flusin, ‘Nikolas 
Mésarités Etbopée d'un astrologue qui ne put devenir patriarche’, in: Mélanges Gilbert Dagron = Travaux et 
Mémoires 14 (2002) 221-242: 232-33; but contra Heisenberg, Palastrevolution, 16-17. 

9 Theodore Metochites, H6ikóc r] zepi zouióeíoc, [34].6—7, ed. J. Polemis, Oe65wpoc Metoyitns HOiKdc rj repi 
maudeiac, (Athens 1995) (hereafter Metochites, IIepi maideiac). Apelles, Lysippos, Parrhasios, Pheidias, 
Praxiteles, Zeuxis are commonly featured in Byzantine sources as exempla of classical workmanship: see, 
e.g. Photios, Hom. X, 102.5-9, ed. V. Laourdas, Swriov OjuAÍou, 'Ex8ocig xeuyiévou. ewocyoyr] Kar oyóňa 
(Thessalonike 1959) (hereafter Photios, Horn.). 

10 Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und  Apostelkirche, 170-71; Heisenberg, Die alten Mosaiken der 
Apostelkirche und der Hagia Sophia, in Eévia (Athens 1912) 121-160: 123. 

11 Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos (PLP no. 20826), author of a renowned Historia Ecclesiastica down 
to 610, flourished in the first half of the 14th century. On the author and his main work, see Ch. Gastgeber, 
S. Panteghini (eds), Ecclesiastical History and Nikephoros Kallistou Xanthopoulos (Vienna 2015), with 
further bibliography. 
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Fig. 1. (Colour online) Marginal note Ambros. Gr. F 96 sup., f. 4 r (photograph: Veneranda 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana). 


TUS xeipac EyovTL WaAAOV e6A&Aovc, ‘endowed with very eloquent hands’, ^ is deemed 
responsible for the decoration of the central dome of the church of the Holy Apostles: 


"H Xpiotóc abtoc KataPac obpavebev 
poporjc rózov ëðečev rikpiBopévov 


12 The passage makes a pun on Eulalios’ name, which is made up of the particle ed (‘well’) and the verb 
Aoadeiv (‘to talk’). 

13 Xanthopoulos, Carm. XIV, 46 ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘Nixnpdpos Káéňňiotos Eav06rovAoc', 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 9 (1902) 38-49; see also C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: 
Sources and Documents (Toronto 1986) 231. 
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TH TAG XEIPAG EXOVTL WAAAOV ELAGAOUG, 
7] YOUV TPdsG AVTOV &vióv TOV ai0épo 

ó kAewwóc EvAdALos x£tpi ta&voóqpo 
Xptotod 0éav Eypawev nKpiPwpéevac. 


Either Christ Himself descending from heaven 
showed the exact form of his likeness 

to the one endowed with very eloquent hands 

or else the famed Eulalios ascended 

to the very skies, and with his all-masterly hand 
painted with exactitude the appearance of Christ. 


Expressing a topos commonly ascribed to painters, the poet praises Eulalios’ ability to 
imitate the exact resemblance of the prototype, emphasizing at the same time the conso- 
nance between the painter and the Divine in the creative process. A few centuries earlier, 
the patriarch Photios used similar words to celebrate the skilfulness of the anonymous 
artist who decorated the apse of the Constantinopolitan church of Hagia Sophia with 
the figure of the Theotokos: [b]mdxptoic &pa tij &voOev éxvtvoíag rj GCoypóqoc téxvn 
obtoc àxpifógc eic vow tijv pipnow éotnoe, ‘Just as a reflection of inspiration from 
above, (it is) with such exactitude (that) the painter's art has set up the imitation close to 
nature’.'* But Xanthopoulos goes even further, by describing not just a painter infused 
with divine inspiration, in accordance with Byzantine traditional laudatory practices, '? 
but also, and more significantly, someone marvellously endowed with such skilfulness, 
able to carry out works superior to the natural human capacity for imitation. The classi- 
cal sculptor Pheidias had already been commended in a similar way, for his chrysele- 
phantine statue of Zeus at Olympia.!^ By recognizing the substantial contribution of 
the painter’s téyvn in the creation of the icon, the poet admits that the work of art is 


14 Photios, Hom. XVII, 167.12-14; trans. adapted from Daskas, ‘Nota sulla Thbeotókos descritta da Fozio, 
Hom. XVII 2 (p. 167, 14-17 Laourdas)’, Acme 64.2 (2011) 339-51: 344. Cf. C. Mango, The Homilies of 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople (Cambridge, MA 1958) 290. 

15 The traditional attitude is represented e.g. by Photios, who celebrates the artist responsible for the 
pavement in the palatine church of the Pharos by linking his skilfulness to God's intercession: Hom. X, 
102.5-7 (trans. Mango, Homilies, 187). Similarly, the verses inscribed on a middle Byzantine ivory diptych 
with a heortological cycle, at the National Museum in Warsaw, admonish the beholder not to admire the art 
but God himself who oversaw the making of the object: (...) MH THN TEXNHN @AYM(A)ZE TON A’ 
EIIICTATHN / OC NOMA TEYZE TEPIINA N(O)O APACTIP(I)Q (see P. Ratkowska, ‘An east Christian 
diptych with the heortological cycle', Bulletin du Musée National de Varsovie 6 (1965) 92-115: 96). 

16 Antbol. Palat., XVI (Appendix Planudea), 81, 111 ed. R. Aubreton, F. Bouffiére, Anthologie grecque. 
Deuxiéme partie. Anthologie de Planude (Paris 1980); trans. C. Mango, 'Antique statuary and the Byzantine 
beholder', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17 (1963) 53-75: 66-7. 
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inseparable from its actual maker. Eulalios is therefore not merely an interpreter of 
God’s will, but the talented artifex of his own work. 

In the course of the Palaiologan period, exceptions to the rule of anonymity, 
which dominated the development of Byzantine art over the centuries, start to be 
significant.'’ Both literary and artistic trends reflect the developments of a time of 
cultural renewal or ‘renaissance’ - as scholarship has been wont to refer to it.'® In 
the minds of Palaiologan intellectuals, like Xanthopoulos or his contemporary and 
friend Theodore Metochites,'? Eulalios, the ‘eloquent’ painter, rises to the highest 
literary honours as the personification of his art, ‘Painting’ — an art which bears 
an elective affinity with rhetoric, a concept explored in theoretical speculation since 
the dawn of the classical age.*° In this context, the comparison of painter to orator 
is not meant to uphold the supremacy of the art of language over pictorial repre- 
sentation; on the contrary, given the extraordinary prestige enjoyed by rhetoric in 
late Byzantine culture, the painter gains an unquestionable advantage by being 
associated with someone whose task is the deployment of his art for the sake of 
‘the euphony of felicitous expression’. 7! 

We see the same comparison in an earlier epigram on an image of the Annunciation 
found in the church of a certain protosebastos, son of a sebastokrator named Isaac, 
and composed by a poet active under Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) conventionally 
referred to as ‘Manganeios’ Prodromos.*? Again, the image is associated 


17 Paradigmatic for this point are the cases of Michail Astrapas and Eutychios, whose names appear in the 
late 13th-c. paintings of the Panagia Peribleptos in Ohrid and in a few other early 14th-c. frescoes 
commissioned by the Serbian king Milutin. For a general overview of the developments of Palaiologan 
painting, see D. Mouriki, Studies in Late Byzantine Painting (London 1995), passim. For a study of the 
artistic self in Late Byzantium, see I. Drpié, ‘Painter as scribe: artistic identity and the arts of graphé in late 
Byzantium’, Word & Image 29.3 (2013) 334-53. 

18 On the Palaiologan Renaissance see I. Sevéenko, ‘The Palaeologan Renaissance’, in W. Treadgold (ed.), 
Renaissances before the Renaissance. Cultural revivals of Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Stanford CA 
1984) 144-71. 

19 The contact between the two Palaiologan scholars is well attested in a poem by Theodore Metochites to 
Xanthopoulos, ed. by M. Cunningham, J. Featherstone, S. Georgiopoulou, “Theodore Metochites’s poem to 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos’, in Okeanos: Essays presented to Ihor Ševčenko on bis Sixtieth 
Birthday by his Colleagues and Students [-Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 (1983)] 100-16 (hereafter 
Metochites, Carm.). 

20 The comparison is established in Plato’s Sophist: the sophistic Jogos, with its mimetic technique that 
produces deceptive images is assimilated to painting and to its illusory capacity (234c 2-d 1). 

21 Metochites, Carm. [Eig tov coqóv Eav0ózovAov tov Nixngdpov Kai nepi àv o1Keiwv ovvtaypdtov. IB.], v. 
179, 107. 

22 The ‘Manganeia’ corpus is transmitted by two mss., the cod. Marc. Gr. XI, 22 (13th c.) and the Ambros. 
Gr. O 94 sup. (15th c.). On this collection, see S. Bernardinello, Theodori Prodromi De Manganis (Padua 
1972) 1-25; P. Magdalino, The empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 494-500 
[Appendix 1]. 
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with the name of Eulalios, the artist who paints images ‘worthy of his name’, with his 
‘sweetly-speaking brush’: 


Xápxtoc ó xypoóc &AA& Kai COONS KÓPNG, 
f| tov tocobToc EvAcAtos trjv c£yvnv, 

WC LOTOPELV TOG TAS ypo«qàc PEPOVÝÚHOG, 
AaAODVTG TE YPOPATA OVYKEPAVVLELV. 
Où ts Ypagukis £oti TO yppa, Eéve, 
GAN Ñ TMEpIAGANTos avVOpamols kópr 

trjv Edadi iOóvvaoa ypapida, 
eVAaAov obTH Kal TO xpópa Seicvvet. 


The hue is that of flesh, and yet of a live maiden 

To such great heights goes Eulalios with his art 

As to paint images in some way worthy of his name 

And to blend colours endowed with eloquence. 

This is not a matter of painting, oh stranger, 

But the much-talked-of maiden among men 

Has steered straight the ‘Eulalian’ (i.e. sweetly-speaking) brush 
In such a way that the colour too appears eloquent. 


In light of the above, ‘Eulalios’”* metaphorically participates in the rebirth of painting 
through its ‘sister art’ - rhetoric - and thanks to his eminent status, he reaffirms the 
intellectual dignity of his téxvn, as a means of attaining glory and immortality.^? 


23 Manganeios Prodromos, Carm., 33 (cod. Marc. Gr. XI, 22, fol. 81v) ed. E. Miller, ‘Poésies inédites de 
Théodore Prodrome', Annuaire de l'association pour l'encouragement des études grecques en France 17 
(1883) 18-64. N. A. Bees has identified the sebastokrator with Alexios I Komnenos' brother Isaac and the 
son with John Komnenos, the refounder of the Constantinopolitan monastery of Christ Evergetes, where the 
image of the Annunciation would have been kept. It is on the grounds of this reconstruction that Bees has 
Eulalios in the 12th c.: see Bees, 'Kunstgeschichtliche Untersuchungen über die Eulalios-frage und den 
Mosaickschmuck der Apostelkirche zu Konstantinopel', Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft 39 (1916) 97- 
251: 113-15. Of contrasting opinion is Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, 166-68, according to 
whom Eulalios was active at the time of the emperor Justin II (r. 565-578), when a decorative campaign at 
the church of the Holy Apostles is recorded (Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. (Leipzig 
1883, 1885, repr. Hildesheim 1980) I, 241.30-242.3. 

24 The name 'Eulalios' is poorly attested in recorded inscriptions and graffiti (see, e.g., IEph 555 = Ephesos 
2064: D. F. McCabe, Ephesos Inscriptions. Texts and List [The Princeton Project on the Inscriptions of 
Anatolia], Princeton 1991) and in documentary papyri (see, e.g., a documentary papyrus from 
Oxyrhynchos, PSI IX 1081, 1. 34). None of the examples recorded refers to artists. Likewise, the name is 
rarely found in episcopal lists. Better known are a 7th-c. bishop of Zenonoupolis, Isauria (Prosopographie 
der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (PMBZ), eds. R. J. Lilie et al. (Berlin 1999) 1663); a Studite monk (PMBZ 
1664); a bishop of Syracuse in the late Sth-early 6th c., mentioned in the Vita Ss. Fulgentii (Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Latina 3208), MPL 65.128D, 130A. 

25 Metochites, Hepi maidetac, [34].9-12. On the contrary, the traditional view expresses the superiority of 
the logos in attaining immortality: along with the very much renowned Horatian 'exegi monumentum aere 
perennius’ (Od. III, 30), see also, as more pertinent to our discussion, Luc. Im. [23].1-6. 
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That Eulalios might not be an actual painter, but rather a metaphorical figure evoked 
to endorse literary themes and motives, is further illustrated by his mention in a Greek ver- 
nacular poem attributed to Theodore Prodromos, a very prolific and versatile author of 
the twelfth century,*° better known for his ‘petition verses’ addressing requests and com- 
plaints to high dignitaries, aristocrats and members of the Comnenian imperial family:*” 


av zto0&vr 6 IIpó8popog ad otevoyxopíac, 

Kal TOTE ETL TOD KPATOUG cou kai ETL TOV NHEPOV cov, 
TOD và EvPTS &AXov IIpóópopov cotoótov, trjv KEPAT|V cov; 
av tbyy &v einng TOV GovyAóv và roion vtionKov pov, 

và roion Kai ETAIpLV pov Kal ADTOXPNHA wc péva, 

ovk £yvopíiCeic, 6£o7tota, TOV IIpóópopov tov £yetc: 

avTOG ó EA G40G kai ov £AOr kai ó Xrjvapog exeivos 

kai Ò XaprovAópic Ó &kovoTóc, oi TPATOL TOV CwypKPov, 
totobrov OLK &&opÜovovor, xaveic pr] Of KOLTOVH, 
AoytobtGuov, cogobtGKov ÈK TOUS &xiAeypévouc, 

TATÉPA TOV YPAHHATIKÕV, TATEPA TOV pritópov, 

TLATEPA tfjc OTLYOUPYLKTS Kal TiS Aoyoypapiac: 


If Prodromos were to die in straits, 

And that, during Your reign and days, 

where would you find, Yourself, another Prodromos like me? 

If perchance You told the buffoon to put on my vestments, 

to play myself out and indeed be me, 

You wouldn’t recognize, My Lord, the crown jewel you have in me. 
Should Goodblarney in person come and the famous Quacker too 

as well as the much-heard-of Man-in-White-Paper - the cream among the painters, 
they would not stand up to me - let no one gush over you! - 

a man like me, a man of learning, of wisdom, from among the chosen 
the master of the literati, the master of the rhetors, 

the master of the art of verse making and prose. 


This excerpt displays a moment of self-congratulation familiar to us from other works 
of the poet, who is often borne away by a narcissistic delight in his own art. 
Similarly, in one of the dedicatory epigrams prefacing his novel Rodanthe and 


26 On the life and work of Prodromos, see W. Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos: Historische Gedichte 
(Vienna 1974) 21-72. 

27 vv. 43-48 (cod. Vat. Gr. 1823, ff. 195r-196r) ed. A. Maiuri, ‘Una nuova poesia di Teodoro Prodromo in 
greco volgare', Byzantinische Zeitschrift 23 (1914-19) 397-407: 400. The attribution to Theodore 
Prodromos is not unanimously accepted: see e.g. H. Eideneier, Ptochoprodromos (Cologne 1991) 34-7 
where further discussion is summarized. 
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Dosikles,”*® Prodromos lingers upon a widespread topos of the ekphrastic repertoire — 
to which we shall return in due course — by drawing a comparison between his own 
and the art of ‘the cream among the painters’. Their names are cleverly devised in such a 
manner as to perpetuate the metaphor ‘painter/writer’ and to arouse in the audience spe- 
cific feelings or thoughts as to their capacity and talents: Xrjvapoc, ‘Chenaros’, a varia- 
tion upon ‘xýv’ — a kind of wild goose — to translate which we opted for the English 
‘iconic’ equivalent ‘Quacker’, in order to keep, as in the original Greek, the etymologi- 
cal-semantic reference to the animal;?? XaptovAépic, ‘Chartoularis’, which we rendered 
as ‘Man-in-White-Paper’, so as to maintain an allusion to the piles of documents sur- 
rounding the officials of the Byzantine bureaucracy — the ‘yaptovAcpiov — evoked by 
the archetype;"? and last, but not least, EvAdAtoc, ‘Eulalios’, the metaphorical associa- 
tions of which we already elucidated, transposed herein into ‘Goodblarney’, for the 
sake of maintaining the name fully in tune with the overall tone of the poem.?'! To fur- 
ther enhance the ludic spirit of the composition the poet elaborates a subtle pun on his 
name too: if he were to be replaced by a buffoon — he says — the emperor would not be 
able to recognize his ?TIpóópopoc, that is to say the one who ‘runs ahead of’ any other 
poet or man of letters, the ‘vanguard’, or in a more figurative way, the ‘crown jewel’ he 
is. In this specific context, rather than being actual painters, Chenaros, Chartoularis, 
Eulalios, are caricatured types of Byzantine literati. Despite the clearly playful register 
of the passage and the meaning that emerges from a closer inspection of its language, 
this kind of vernacular cryptography applied to personal names has not been observed 


28 Epigr. Ded. 1, vv. 9-14 ed. P. A. Agapitos, ‘Poets and painters: Theodoros Prodromos' dedicatory verses 
of his novel to an anonymous caesar’, Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 50 (2000) 173-85. 
Prodromos asks that his most recent works not be placed against the paintings of Praxiteles and Apelles, but 
that his art be compared to that of 'Goypéqoig véotow', ‘recent painters’, so that ‘he may possibly appear as 
not much worse in relation to them' (Ibid., 178). 

29 ‘Quacker’ is employed to render in English the Sicilian dialectal 'Quaquaraquà', meaning an overly 
talkative person, who never accomplishes the many things (s)he talks about doing: see S. C. Sgroi, ‘Le 
traduzioni del Giorno della Civetta di Leonardo Sciascia nelle lingue indoeuropee (romanze e germaniche) e 
non (ungherese, finnico e cinese) e la resa dei dialettalismi: un caso paradigmatico (quaquaraquda)’, 
RiCOGNIZIONI. Rivista di lingue, letterature e culture moderne 1.2 (2014) 187-224: 201-2. As 
compared with the original Greek, the English name is onomatopoeic, bearing also a reference to the duck's 
quack. 

30 On this dignity see ODB I, s. v. chartoularios, 416a-b (A. Kazhdan). The ‘Man in White Paper’ is a 
character created by the English writer Lewis Carroll (Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice Found 
There, 1871). He is the caricature of a bureaucrat, surrounded by piles of papers. 

31 Translators of the passage have kept the painters' names as they are in Greek, considering them to refer 
to actual figures. See Heisenberg, Die alten Mosaiken der Apostelkirche, 124; N. Malickij, Remarques sur 
la date des mosaiques de l'église des Saints-Apótres à Constantinople décrites par Mésarités', Byzantion 3 
(1926) 123-151: 127; Mango, Sources and documents, 230. 

32 See LSJ s.v. npóópopoc. 
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by modern scholars, who have persevered in adopting a literal reading of the poem.?? 
The excerpt has been deemed significant either for placing Eulalios in the twelfth cen- 
tury, "^ or to confirm his celebrity during centuries following his flourishing.” And yet, 
Prodromos' poem gives further evidence for the existence of a metaphorical figure called 
‘Eulalios’, evoked here and there to endorse specific literary themes and motives. 

To come back to our starting point. One is tempted to think of the marginal note 
appended to Mesarites’ passage in a similar way, as an addition that evokes, through 
the painter's name, the eloquence of expression which may well be applied either to the 
artist who carried out the decoration of the church or to the author who composed its 
verbal description. In any case, the nature and meaning of this addition will become 
clearer through the interpretation of the text and its authorial context. 


I 


The source material we have just examined has been used to support the actual existence 
of an artist named Eulalios, and his prestige endorsed to justify the literal interpretation 
of the annotation found in Mesarites’ discourse. "^ From this perspective, according to 
some recent scholarship, the self-portrait of Eulalios, inserted into a Biblical scene, as 
the Comnenian author allegedly describes it, would be one of the earliest episodes of a 
Byzantine painter to emerge from a more usual, albeit not absolute, anonymity." 
However, there is no parallel iconography in Byzantine art to support the argument. 
Few instances of painters' portraits are handed down to us from mediaeval Byzantium, 
and none of them is found in monumental art but only in manuscript illumination.?? 
Such representations do not serve the purpose of preserving the physical traits of 
the artist portrayed, but rather, by recalling the distinctive sphere of activity of the 
figure, they fix a type. The rare extant effigies of painters capture them intent on their 
work or in the typical attitude of donors, offering the product of their effort to a 
holy figure.*? The traditional reading of Mesarites’ passage would therefore establish 
an &maé tipnpévov, in apparent contradiction with Byzantine iconographic 


33 No painter under the name of ‘Chartoularis’ is known in other sources. 'Chenaros', on the other hand, 
appears in a legendary account preserved in an old Russian manuscript tradition, having to do with a goose 
herder who becomes the pupil of the painter: see A. S. Preobrazhensky, ‘O Hexoropprx dopwax Bbrpaxxenus 
aBTOPCKOTO caMocoasnanuus BuaanTulickux H pycckux uxonorncres', in E. M. Evseeva, Xydosxcnux 6 Busaumuu u 
JIpeeueii Pycu. IIpoGneua aemopcmea (Moscow 2014) 59-119: 69-71. I am most grateful to Ivan Drpić for 
having drawn my attention to this contribution. 

34 Bees, ‘Untersuchungen über die Eulalios-frage’, 117; Malickij, "Remarques sur la date des mosaiques de 
l'église des Saints-Apotres’, 126-8; Kalopissi-Verti, Painters’ portraits, 138. 

35 Heisenberg, Die alten Mosaiken der Apostelkirche, 123-4 

36 See e.g. Mango, Sources and documents, 230. 

37 Kalopissi-Verti, Painters' portraits, 138-9. 

38 Ibid., passim. 

39 Examples are found in Kalopissi-Verti, Painters’ portraits, 130-6. 
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practices.*° In this respect, it is worth recalling that with the end of the iconoclastic 
struggle, the appropriateness of the repertoire becomes a major concern within the 
framework of religious icon making.^' Nonetheless, as Byzantine artistic practice is not 
as monolithic as theoretical prescriptions would like it to be, deviations from the canon 
cannot a priori be excluded, insofar as they remain plausible with respect to the context 
in which they occur. Variations of the iconographic norm have been posited for the 
scene of the Anastasis at Nea Moni on Chios, due to the imperial patronage of Constan- 
tine IX Monomachos (1042-1055). It would stand as an example of an illustrious 
donor taking part in the sacred event depicted.** Even so, I am not inclined to believe 
that examples of this kind are sufficient argument to presume the existence of similar 
iconography applied to a painter in a monumental context like the Constantinopolitan 
church of the Holy Apostles. A more convincing solution for the controversial figure 
standing at the tomb of the Lord may be found within the text itself, and within the tra- 
dition of the genre to which it pertains. 

Descriptions of artists’ self-portraits are preserved to us from Antiquity: a number 
of sources relate that on the shield of his Athena Parthenos, Pheidias portrayed ‘a figure 
that suggested himself as a bald old man lifting on high a stone with both hands’.** The 
episode — apocryphal from an art historical point of view — was received into various 
literary contexts, to suit the purpose of specific textual circumstances. Taken mainly as 
an example of hybris towards the gods, it had also been called upon to illustrate the 
structural ties that bind the Creator to the cosmos:** 


Paci è kai TOV yad patoroiòv Perdinv KaTaoKEvaCovTa trjv EV AKPOTOAEL 
AOnvav &v péor tH tabtns comidt TO ExvTOD mxpóocrzov EvtUMmBOAOBaL, koi 
cvvófjoot TH é&yá&A poc dia Tivos &qavobc ónpiovpyíac, dote ÈE avayKne, ei Tic 
PobAoito adtd nepioupeïv, TO oúpnav yoga Avet te xod ovyyetv. Toórov obv 


40 O. Demus suggested a different reading of the passage, to bring it into concordance with Byzantine 
iconographic practices. According to him, the figure of the artist has been confused with a ‘more plausible’ 
alternative, the king and prophet David. See Demus, ‘“The Sleepless Watcher”: ein Erklarungsversuch’, 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 28 (1979) 241-45. In response to such an improbable reading, 
see N. Patterson Ševčenko, "The representation of donors and holy figures on four Byzantine icons’, AeAtiov 
ths Xpiotiavikis ApyaioAoyikrjg Ecoupeíag 17 (1993-94) 157-64:164 note 24. 

41 As we read in the sixth session of the second Nicene council (787), tod yàp Goypó«ov r| téyvr] póvov, ‘to a 
painter [belongs] only his artistry’, since pévovv abdtév [sc. tv écy(ov TatéEpwv] ý &nívowx Kai ù xopóóootc, ‘to 
the Fathers is tied the conception [of icons] and their tradition’: Mansi XIII, 252C. For obvious reasons, in 
post-iconoclastic sources, a departure from the iconographic norm is normally criticised: see e.g. 
Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883, repr. Hildesheim 1980) 2 vols; I, 149.28-150.1. 
42. The traits of Constantine Monomachos have been recognized in the figure of king Solomon, who unlike 
his canonical type, appears in the mosaic as a bearded figure: see D. Mouriki, The Mosaics of Nea Moni on 
Chios (Athens, 1985) I, 137. On the problematic aspects of such an identification cf. A. Kartsonis, Anastasis: 
The Making of an Image (Princeton 1986) 216-17. 

43 Plut. Per., XXXI, 4. The self-portrait is also recalled by Cicero (Orat. LXX 234-235; Tusc. 115 34; de 
orat. II 17 73). 

44 ps.-Aristot. Mund. 6, 399b-400a. See also: Apul. Mund. 32; Val. Max., VIII 14, 6. 
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éyeL TOV Aóyov ó BEdc EV KOOL®, cvvéyov THV TOV GAWV &ppovíav te koi 
owtnpicy (...). 


They say also that Pheidias, the sculptor, when he crafted the statue of Athena 
on the Acropolis, imprinted his face in the middle of her shield, and connected 
it to the statue through a hidden mechanism, in such a way that if somebody 
should wish to strip it away he would tear down the whole statue and 
dismantle it. So, God has the same function in the universe, as he maintains the 
harmony and preservation of all things (...). 


Just as the artwork cannot stand without its maker, so too God is inseparable from its 
creation. In such a context, the anecdote metaphorically reminds the audience that the 
‘artist’ is always reflected in his euvre. 

The multiple modes of appropriation of the anecdote about Pheidias may suggest 
reconsideration of its Byzantine counterpart, in order to put it in perspective. As the 
classical precedent reveals, the episode of the self-portrait may imply different modes of 
reception, all equally telling: the audience may take it, in good faith, as a truthful record 
of an artistic occurrence; or, again, the audience may pretend to believe it, in order to 
exploit it for a specific purpose (polemical, parodic, etc.); finally, it may perceive the epi- 
sode as a paradigm with figurative or metaphorical intent. Within this fluidity of inter- 
pretations and the paradigm's atemporality we may be able to understand the actual 
significance of the portrait of the Goypáqoc described by Mesarites. 

Having established, as we did at the beginning of this contribution, that the episode 
related to the portrait is not plausible from an art historical point of view, we will now 
consider it from a different angle. First of all, we may ask whether there is any sort of 
specific reason for the reference to ‘the one who painted such things by his hand (...) 
standing upright at the tomb of the Lord like a watchful keeper': in other words, how 
does the passage fit into the economy of Mesarites' discourse? If it were a polemical ref- 
erence to the painter's haughtiness vis-à-vis the ‘divine’ canon of icon making, we would 
expect to find some sort of contextual element which would confirm or at least imply 
such a possibility. And yet, no such element can be detected nor inferred on textual 
grounds. The reference to Eulalios may therefore have a different intent, to understand 
which we have first to ascertain who the ‘painter’ portrayed in the passage is. To pro- 
ceed in this direction, we should widen our perspective and turn towards the author and 
the technical composition of his work. 


II 


A renowned and prolific author of the late Comnenian era, of texts of diverse genres and 
styles written in a form of self-aware learned Greek, Mesarites exhibits an in-depth com- 
mitment to a refined cultivation of language backed by a fluency in rhetorical technique. 
Like other interpreters of the cultural scene of his time, he took the opportunity to dis- 
play his confidence by musing upon his own literary achievements. Such are, for 
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example, his words addressed with sadness to his ‘brother’ John, to commemorate the 
fortieth day since his death:*° 


pbeyEat TL POS rjpi&c, Madpa pév, GAAG páda AryEa, TH rt pocceOévra THUTL TH EK 
TiS oñs evppadeiacg vootipw diaptvoov Aat. Ttodto dé coi Kai eOioTo, 30’ 
EMWpadiov Epepov Tov didaoKaducdv Exeivov Coyóv Kai 0'0O LmopvNnpatiopovs 
évexapattov, avdic 8 ör abtoPobAws Pactléwo Siaypagew èykópa 
zporeÜ0Óunpot Kal EeKPpaoTiKas Tivac Sinynoelc xoi mpóg NOomotiav 
amnvOvvopny kai mpdc ExtoTOASia ypappata. 


Say something to us, even a small word, but a word indeed! Season, with the 
savoury salt of that subtle taste for language of yours, the delicacies that I’ve 
set before you! For you were accustomed to doing so, at the time when I was 
carrying on my back the heavy burden of being a teacher, when I used to refine 
my commentaries, or back then, when I felt the natural desire to write praises 
in honour of the emperor, and some ekphrastic accounts, or again when I 
turned towards character portrayal and letter writing. 


Mesarites’ incursions into the ekphrastic mode, significantly alluded to in the pas- 
sage, appear to be particularly interesting. Occasionally, he indulges in the appraisal of 
his iconic speech, which ‘turns the written word into image’ (eidwAomotet ... tò ovy- 
ypoypo)*° through its ability ‘to paint in full polychromy’ (umAews SiaCe@ypaprjoa).*” 
But in some passages such a literary pose is even more accentuated:** 


XElpt Cwypapou OvxAoeiv èv eikovi tAElotHv doa eiorjveyka trjv ozovór|v, © àv 
por Sto navtòs ëN TiS OTS EPopEioBat por yALKUTATIS Oeíac eic MapapvOLov 
THS Vuyfjc. vevi de xÀéov Tod zó00v Bixoopévov pe, TH MAPOvTL xéprr doa Kai 
caví&i ^^ Kexpnpévoc pédavi te kai KaAapioKky opiKp@ Siapoitovt ovyva, Kai 
o€btTATA Aoyikýv Tiva TO SAOV OTHANV Kai ëprvoov TOLKIAOYpOoIc &vOgot Aóyov 
õayapáčou (...). 


With the hand of a painter, I undertook with greatest zeal to set out as much as 
possible in an image, so that I might forever fill myself with Your sweetest 


45 Mesarites, Epitaphios, 42.15-21 ed. A. Heisenberg, ‘Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen 
Kaisertums und der Kirchenunion', Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.- 
philol. und bist. Kl. 1922, 5, I. Der Epitaphios des Nikolaos Mesarites auf seinen Bruder Johannes (Munich 
1923) 14 (hereafter Mesarites, Epitaphios). See also Flusin, ‘Ethopée’, 223. 

46 Mesarites, Epitaphios, 42.29. The reference is also to the illusory ability of the (ekphrastic) discourse (cf. 
Plat. Soph., 234c 2-d 1: ciSwAa Aeyópeva), which is further developed with reference to the concept of 
‘skiagraphia’ (see below, note 56). 

47 Mesarites, Aóyoc éxppaotos eic tov BaoiA£o xvupóv KAEELOV TOV xopvrvóv, ms. Ambr. F 96 sup.: xoi yap 
TWO OTHANV &peróv zacóv ÉyxAeoc Owtoyporjoot tà óy xpobO&v (f. 35v); rj Pbots riyoApotoopynosv 
óc ó Aóyoc q0&ocac &iwGoypóqpnotv (f. 42r). I am preparing a critical edition of this text. 

48 Ibid., f. 35v. 

49 Cf. Mesarites, Seditio, 20.13: avti n(vakoc t napóvtı xéptm. 
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highness for the solace of my soul. Now then, desire pushes me even more to 
imprint on this paper, just like on a wood panel, by means of ink and a subtle 
quill that tirelessly glides to and fro, a full vivid monument [of yours] dyed in 
the lifelike colours of speech (...). 


These words, drawn from his still unedited 'ekphrastic speech’ (Aóyoc éxppactoc) dedi- 
cated to the emperor Alexios III Angelos (1195-1203), denote Mesarites’ deep awareness 
of the principles of rhetorical instruction, according to which ekphrasis is a Aóyog 
zepu]ynpoctukóg ox dw yov evapydc tò SnAovpevov,” ‘a descriptive speech that brings 
what is enunciated vividly into sight’. In the commentaries of the middle Byzantine rhe- 
torical exegetes, the iconopoietic capacity of the ekphrastic discourse is enhanced by its 
close affinity to the art of painting: indeed ekphrasis appears as a speech that is close to 
making visible what cannot be seen through the word alone, imitating as such the art of 
painting.?' From this perspective, the Comnenian belletrist deploys a familiar topos of 
the ekphrastic repertoire in performing the part of the Coypó«qoc, with reference to a kind 
of speech which is meant to appeal to the audience's sight while it is being told: et yap 
coris xoi &vapyrjs etr] ò Aóyoc, am tfj; &xorjc eig TOG OPPAALODS oxyeóóv rà Aeyópevo 
ue0totnorv, ‘indeed, if the speech is clear and vivid, it will nearly displace what is said 
from the hearing to the eyes’.°* The well known semantic ambivalence of the Greek verb 
'ypéqevw', referring both to the act of ‘writing’ and ‘painting’, is reaffirmed and elaborated 
with regard to ekphrasis. It is within this framework that the sisterhood between poetry 
and painting, sanctioned ab antiquo by the Simonidean formula of ‘painting as silent 
poetry’, ‘poetry as telling painting’ — better known through its Horatian ut pictura poesis 
counterpart?’ — is retrieved to suit the purposes of iconic speech. 

Throughout Classical Antiquity and beyond, there is a constant return to the rela- 
tionship between word and image, whether in the guise of theoretical speculation or in 


50 Aphthonios, Progymnasmata, 36.22-23 ed. H. Rabe, Rhetores Graeci, X (Leipzig 1926); cf. Nikolaos, 
Progymnasmata, 68.8-9 ed. J. Felten, Rhetores Graeci, XI (Leipzig 1913): Aóyoc é«prynpaoctikóc, ‘a discourse 
that gives an account down to the last detail’. On ekphrasis (descriptio) as an exercise of rhetorical practice, 
see H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik: eine Grundlegung der Literaturwissenschaft 
(Munich 1960) 8 1133. On its relation to description of artworks see P. Friedlander (ed.), Jobannes von 
Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius. Kunstbeschreibungen justinianischer Zeit (Leipzig and Berlin 1912) 1-103. 

51 Johannes Sardianos, In Apbtbonii Progymnasmata, 217.3-5 ed. H. Rabe, Rhetores Graeci, XV (Leipzig 
1926). 

52 Johannes Sardianos, In Aphthonii Progymnasmata, 224.24-225.2; Nikolaos, Progymnasmata, 68.11- 
12, 70.4-6. 

53 Ap. Plut. Mor. [De Glor. Athen.] 346-47, picked up by Hor. Ars poet., 361, who coins the renowned 
formula. On the Horatian formula and its interpretation see A. Manieri, ‘Pittura e poesia in Hor. Ars Poet. 
361-365’, Quaderni Urbinati di Cultura Classica, n.s., 47.2 (1994) 105-114. 
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the dialectics of literary practice, yet the sovereignty of words,?^ ‘tõv Aoyóv xpéoc , is 
maintained over the art of painting. "We consider Homer the best of all painters, even in 
the presence of Euphranor and Apelles’, says Lucian in his dialogue on images,” paAAov 
dé TOV &ptotov TOV ypa~éwv 'Oprpov zapóvroc Ebopé&vopoc xai AmedAot ósó£ype0o, a 
complex reflection on the virtues of the logos and its higher mimetic capacity among 
other artistic techniques. It is not a surprise that the Lucianic essay is created during the 
Second Sophistic, animated by the most eminent masters of ekphrasis — ‘verbal 
painting’. 

Thus, the work of the Comnenian author is deeply rooted in a long standing tradi- 
tion of literary practice, which maintains the superiority of eloquence over painting. 
And yet, to the repertoire of topoi provided by the ekphrastic mode he adds his own cre- 
ative touch. The progymnasmatic pose adopted in his Aóyoc &xopaocogc dedicated to 
Alexios III - the ‘Gwyp&oc’ - is reiterated in the discourse celebrating the church of the 
Holy Apostles: the portrait of ‘the one ... who painted such things by his hand’ is, 
according to rhetorical canon, a verbal depiction of the actual maker of the work, Niko- 
laos Mesarites. But, cleverly enough, the author dissimulates his self-portrait into the 
scene of the episode of the Holy Women at the Sepulchre, in so doing blending together 
the literary plan with the alleged plan of the artistic fact. 

In this passage we find another reflection of Mesarites' poetics of the visual, and 
most notably of illusion. The work, like a miroir déformant, disarticulates the one-to- 
one correspondence between the description and its monumental referent and suggests, 
as an alternative, a new kind of artistic representation, which has to be interpreted 
according to its own specific rules. In the Description we perceive that part of the 
ekphrastic play is about conveying an ambiguity as to what the fabric of the text is 
supposed to show, i.e. the church of the Holy Apostles. Then again, rhetorical theory 
recognizes ekphrasis as a technique of illusion, of resemblance, of making appear, bring- 
ing it particularly close to theatre. Mesarites' writings are permeated by an endless inter- 
polation of ingenious ambiguities: in his Account of the Palace Revolt of 
John Komnenos, for example, the author plays with the metaphorical associations 
raised by the term oxiaypagia - ‘shadow painting’, but also 'scene/illusion 


54 The expression is drawn from the elegy on Athens written by its 12th-century metropolitan Michael 
Choniates: Versus in Athenas, v. 25, ed. S. P. Lampros, Muyor]A Axoptvetov tot xcovi&tov tà ootópeva, II 
(Athens 1880) 398 = ed. S. G. Mercati, ‘Intorno alla elegia di Michele Acominato sulla decadenza della città 
di Atene’ (1935), in: Collectanea Byzantina, ed. A. Acconcia Longo (Bari 1970) I, 483-88: 487. For a brief 
discussion on the significance of this text see below note 56. 

55 Luc. Im. [8].1-3. The virtues of the logos, seized by poets through the embellishments of metre and by 
orators by means of eloquence are alone able to paint the portrait of a figure with indelible (immortal) 
colours: Im. [16].10-16; and [23].1-6. On the Lucianic essay see M. Cistaro, Sotto il velo di Pantea. 
Imagines e Pro Imaginibus di Luciano (Messina 2009). 
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painting ?* — creating an admirable theatrical trompe-l'ail.?" In this perspective, the 
aforementioned marginal note appended to the passage fulfils the purpose of enhancing 
the overall ambiguity, by recalling the name of an artist, Eulalios, which embodies the 
same semantic ambivalence beneath ekphrasis. By playing around with the concepts of 
‘painting’ and ‘eloquence’, the name 'Eulalios' is functional to Mesarites' poetics of illu- 
sion insofar as it may fit either him, the ‘sweetly-speaking’ author/Goypó«poc of the 
ekphrastic composition or the actual maker of the work of art. 

To come back to the point where we started, as in the case of the classical sculptor 
Pheidias, the self-portrait found in Mesarites' discourse reminds the audience that an 
author is always dissimulated, or mirrored, in his work. If we were to give an icono- 
graphical parallel to it, rather than recalling illuminated portraits of painters, we would 
be better to refer to examples of authors' depictions of the type found in cod. Palatinus 
Graecus 18 of the University Library in Heidelberg [figure 2]. 


III 


It only remains for us, before concluding, to establish whether there is any particular 
reason for the insertion of the portrait of the Goypó«poc — according to our demonstra- 
tion, Mesarites himself — into the scene of the Holy Women at the Sepulchre. In this 
respect, the author's career provides a meaningful indication of the motivations lying 
behind the imagery adopted in his picture. 

Nikolaos Mesarites was one of those intellectuals whose teaching activities?’ were 
rewarded by appointment to positions within the church hierarchy.?? Deacon of the 
church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople,? he was named skeuophylax (i.e. keeper) of 


56 Seditio, [1], 19.11-18. For a similar allusion to oxiaypagia (through 'oxi&', ‘shadow’) see Michael 
Choniates, Versus in Athenas, vv. 1-2: "Epos A0nvóv tOv mé&rat 0puAovpévov/ Éyponje Tadta toic oKiaic 
npocaOópov / Kai tod nóðov tò OdAnOV bravalbywv, ‘Love for the once talked-of Athens / depicted such 
things, playing around with shadows / soothing thus the sting of regret’ (397 Lampros = 486 Mercati). The 
ambiguity of the latter passage is further enhanced by ‘typawe’, meaning both the act of writing and painting 
(recalled also in v. 30: ivdaApa tavtns ypapucds &otnoóquy, ‘I “graphically” [i.e. in words/images] set up its 
appearance’, Mercati ed.: 488). Michael Choniates’ elegy is, again, deeply rooted in the tradition of 
ekphrasis. But, for a different interpretation of the poem, as a description of an actual painting representing 
the city, see P. Speck, 'Eine byzantinische Darstellung der antiken Stadt Athen', Hellenika 28 (1975) 415- 
18: 416-17. 

57 Further discussion of the significance of the text is found in B. Daskas, 'Images de la ville impériale dans 
les ekphrastikai diégéseis de Nikolaos Mésarités. Le récit sur la Révolution de Palais’, in P. Odorico, C. 
Messis (eds), Villes de toute beauté: L’ekphrasis des cités dans les littératures byzantine et byzantino-slaves, 
Actes du Colloque International (Prague, 25-26 novembre 2011) [=Dossiers Byzantins 12 (2012)] 135-48. 
58 Mesarites, Epitaphios, 42.18. On the patriarchal school and its attested teachers during the Comnenian 
age see R. Browning, “The patriarcal school at Constantinople in the twelfth century’, and ‘Continuation’, 
Byzantion 22 (1962) 167-202; Byzantion 23 (1963) 11-40. 

59 E.g. Constantinos Stilbes: see Browning, ‘The patriarchal school’, 29-32. 

60 Mesarites, Disputatio, 15.3-4 and Descriptio itineris Nicaeam 35.13. ed. A. Heisenberg, Neue Quellen, 
II. Die Unionsverhandlungen vom. 30. August 1206. Patriarchenwabl und Kaiserkroniing in Nikaia 1208 
(Munich 1923). 
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Fig. 2. (Colour online) Portrait of the poet Lycophron and his scholiast Isaac (sic) Tzetzes. 
Cod. Pal. Graec 18, fol. 96 v, 13™ c., Universitütsbibliothek Heidelberg. 
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the treasure of the Palatine chapels,°' an appointment he kept until the takeover of the 
Byzantine capital by the crusaders (1204). In the immediate aftermath of the establish- 
ment of Latin rule in Constantinople, he found himself involved in the parleys occurring 
amongst the Greek clergy and the representatives of the new regime, acting as a media- 
tor for his mastery of both languages. Because of this, he also served as interpreter for 
the papal legates sent by Innocent III (1198-1216) to Constantinople in 1206/7 and 
1213/4, respectively cardinal Benedict of Santa Susanna and Cardinal Pelagius of 
Albano. Then, his career took a different shape in Nicaea, in the newly created political 
entity risen from the ashes of the Byzantine empire: there, he was named referendarios 
by the patriarch Michael IV Autoreianos (1206-1212),° before taking up the role of 
metropolitan of Ephesos.5? 

In light of the above, the textual imagery may be regarded not only as a clear asser- 
tion of his mastery of the ekphrastic technique, but also and most importantly as a 
proud and self-indulgent reflection upon his distinguished career. In other words, in the 
passage, in a metaphorical way, Mesarites recalls his appointment as 'keeper' of the Pal- 
atine chapels — especially the Theotokos tou Pharou, known to be the home of some of 
the most prominent relics of Christendom: the Mandylion of Christ, the Crown of 
Thorns, the Holy Nail, the Holy Keramion, Christ's iron collar shackle, the linen sheets 
in which his corpse was wrapped, the linen towel with which he dried the apostle's feet, 
the Holy Lance, Christ's robe, the reed which he held in his right hand, Christ's sandals 
and a fragment of his tomb stone.?^ And along with it, he remembers ‘all other attire he 
most fittingly wore while alive and on describing those things’, so to say all the other 
offices he held, which, combined with rhetorical activity, gave him occasion for pride 
during the course of his life. 

Rather than being a description of a painter's self-portrait on monumental scale, the 
passage in Mesarites' discourse on the church of the Holy Apostles represents a medita- 
tion of the author upon his self, a moment of indulgence in his poetics of ekphrasis and 
an auto-celebration of his achievements in public life. Indeed, according to the argument 
presented here, the evidence provided by the passage is nothing more than a highly- 
sophisticated performance around a complex rhetorical technique, which has no 


61 Mesarites, Seditio, 19.2-3; [2], 19.20-22. 

62 Mesarites, Descriptio itineris Nicaeam, 35.13-14. 

63 Mesarites, Renuntiatio, 6.1 ed. A. Heisenberg, *Neue Quellen, III. Der Bericht des Nikoloas Mesarites 
über die politischen und kirchlichen Ereignisse des Jahres 1214' (Munich 1923). His appointment also 
appears in synodal letters: see A. Pavlov, 'Cunojamenas rpamota 1213 roga o 6pake rpeueckaro uMreparopa c 
qouepro apMsinckaro kus3s', Vizantiiskii Vremennik 4 (1897) 160-66: 166; and also: [I], p. 104.43 (May 9, 
1216); [II], p. 106.3-4, 107.36 (July 4, 1216); [III], p. 110.3-4, 25-26 (August 11, 1216) ed. Kurtz, 
CunuoOanvnbixo epamomot. 

64 The 'decalogue' of relics is spelled out in Mesarites, Seditio [13], 29.34-31.32. On these relics, see H. A. 
Klein, 'Sacred relics and imperial ceremonies at the Great Palace of Constantinople', in F. A. Bauer (ed.), 
Visualisierungen von Herrschaft. Frübmittelalterliche Residenzen Gestalt und Zeremoniell = BYZAS 5 
(2006) 79-99: 91-92. 
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implication at the level of the monument’s artistic fact. From this perspective, the ‘ico- 
nography’ suggested by the passage should not be adduced as proof of the twelfth-cen- 
tury dating of the church's mosaic decoration.® In conclusion, in the episode of the 
Holy Women at the Sepulchre, Mesarites sketches his ‘portrait’ in words, as a signature 
to his work. To use an expression borrowed from ambiguous ‘ekphrastic’ terms, he 
draws his self-portrait in his ‘graphic’ composition. 


65 See, e.g., Mango, Sources and Documents, 230; and more recently, N. Zarras, ‘A gem of artistic 
ekphrasis: Nicholas Mesarites’ Description of the mosaics in the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople’, in A. Simpson (ed.), Byzantium, 1180-1204: The Sad Quarter of a Century’? (Athens 
2015) 261-282: 265-66. 
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David Wills (ed.), Britain and Greece since 1945, 2nd edn. Newcastle upon Tyne: Cambridge 
Scholars, 2014. Pp. 213. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2015.22 


After 1945 Greece and Britain entered a new phase of their close, but never uncomplicated, rela- 
tionship. The long tradition of classically-educated philhellenism, which persisted through the Sec- 
ond World War, unravelled in its aftermath. The Cyprus crisis and the Dictatorship, the rise of 
mass tourism and the mass media, the ‘Olympic effect’ and the economic and political challenges 
of EU membership have all left their mark on the ways the two countries respond to each other. 

David Wills’s earlier monograph, The Mirror of Antiquity: 20th Century British Travellers 
in Greece [reviewed in BMGS 32] analysed how travel writers have presented Greek places and 
people to British readers; in this edited volume he brings together a range of English and Greek 
commentators to explore two-way encounters: cultural, political and organisational. 

Three chapters focus on literary questions. Peter Mackridge’s essay on the bilingual writer 
Kay Cicellis is the first full account of the range of Cicellis’ original work in both English and 
Greek (she remains better known as a translator); Mackridge explores the ‘unresolved dilemma’ 
of the writer caught between two worlds, and languages, in a ‘transnational’ mode which does 
not fit comfortably into any one tradition. He raises important questions about what can be 
expressed by a writer with access to more than one language, and what an apparently ‘anoma- 
lous’ figure may contribute to our ideas of a national canon. (In a later chapter the experience of 
displacement is evoked at first hand by Loretta Proctor, whose 'Anglo-Greek Identity Crisis’ 
derives from the very different thought processes, religious practices and traditions of music, 
myth and family life that she feels she has inherited from her Greek mother and English father.) 

In ‘Mist, Melancholy People, Unemployment and Rapists’, Eleni Papargyriou analyses some 
versions of London as portrayed in Greek fiction since 1974, a moment when Greek writers increas- 
ingly turned to foreign settings as a way of exploring their own national predicaments. The anonym- 
ity of the metropolis, its alien climate, social diversity and associations with literary Modernism test 
the self-image of the authors and their characters as Greeks in a "Westernised' Europe. In his chapter 
on the translation and reception of Modern Greek literature in Britain David Connolly connects the 
volume and type of translation at any one time with external factors such as cultural diplomacy and 
the varying fortunes of Modern Greek Studies as an academic subject. After a productive period 
from 1945 to 1974, in which many major novelists and poets were translated, activity slowed and 
translations tended to be published by smaller companies with limited distribution. From the 1990s 
interest in translation (mainly of fiction) has revived, but Greek literature still remains comparatively 
unknown to British readers: only Kazantzakis and Cavafy are recognisable names. 

Chapters Five and Six of Britain and Greece since 1945 are concerned with the work of British 
organisations in Greece. In ‘Re-Imag(in)ing Arcadia’, Alexandra Moschovi analyses photographs 
taken during and immediately after the war by two Greek nurses: Voula Papaioannou (with UNRAA) 
and Maria Chroussaki (with the British Red Cross). The photographs (several of them reproduced in 
this volume) document such activities as the distribution of food and clothing, medical examinations 
and the repatriation of refugees. Moschovi argues that their techniques of composition, lighting and 
framing invoke ethnographic and aesthetic conventions of a ‘timeless’ Greece to communicate an 
urgent and persuasive message to a ‘Western’ public. The role of the British Council is discussed by Jim 
Potts, who traces the interplay between the fortunes of the Council in Greece and the fluctuating for- 
tunes of Greek-UK understanding. He recalls the many English writers and scholars who worked in 
or visited Greece under the auspices of the Council (especially in the famous decade 1945-55), the 
debates about its purpose and mission and the attenuation of its role in the present century. 

David Wills’s own chapter, ‘British Reactions to the Military Dictatorship of 1967-74’, 
focuses on fiction and travel writing; a persistent theme is the contrast between the ‘cradle of 
democracy’ topos and the authoritarianism of the Junta. Although many tourists took little notice 
of what was happening, writers such as Glyn Hughes and Peter Levi attempted to make sense of 
and bear witness to events and conditions in Greece. 

It was during the Dictatorship that Greece first became familiar to British television audien- 
ces, through the drama series The Lotus Eaters, filmed on location in Crete. In his essay on the 
television dramas of Michael J. Bird, David Rice describes the enormous impact on tourist num- 
bers of this series and the subsequent Who Pays the Ferryman?—the villages of Aghios Nikolaos 
and Elounda developed out of all recognition and the popularity of Greek tourism soared in every 
country where the series were screened. 

Brian Church, whose inimitable column in the Athens News chronicled for English readers 
the vagaries of life in the Greek capital, here contributes a comic-satiric account of rioters’ attacks 
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on the Exarcheia police station: tear gas and petrol bombs are a permanent, even routine, aspect 
of ‘Civil Discourse in Contemporary Athens’. Church poses the eternal dilemma of a sympathetic 
outsider confronted with the more chaotic aspects of Greek behaviour: ‘how to change the mind- 
set without changing the soul’. 

To take account of the effects of the Greek ‘crisis’ after 2008 this second edition has four 
new chapters. Three of them address cultural issues. Agatha Kalisperas argues for the impor- 
tance, for both local people and Greek expatriates, of the Hellenic Centre in London, especially 
at times when Greece is receiving adverse publicity. Richard Pine describes the Durrell School, 
founded in Corfu in 2002 to promote interest in the Durrell brothers and in the history and cul- 
ture of the Ionian Islands; William Mallinson introduces the Laboratory for the Documentation 
of the History of British-Greek Relations newly established in Corfu at the Ionian University. 
The fourth additional chapter, George N. Tzogopoulos’ ‘Interpreting the Greek Crisis from a 
British Media Perspective’, reviews and quantifies representations of Greece in British newspa- 
pers; the author concludes that the coverage, though often negative, is broadly accurate and fair. 


Rowena Fowler 
Oxford 
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In contrast to Psycharis, Argyris Eftaliotis was attached solely to a Greek idea. Pateridou 
begins her third, and perhaps most accomplished chapter, by aptly summarizing three critical 
stances towards his work: one that saw Eftaliotis as a staunch defender of Greekness who 
denied any sense of foreignness; another that saw his writing as primarily spurred by nostalgia, 
and a third that primarily identified the imaginary (re)construction of a desired place in his 
work (p. 100). Pateridou regards Eftaliotis as the archetypal diasporic subject: born in Mytilini, 
but living most of his adult life in Liverpool, where he was a successful merchant, Eftaliotis con- 
sumed himself in imagining Greece from a distance. She discusses his novel MavóAgg o 
NedApnevtépns as tainted by the objectives of a diaspora community, to which it was primarily 
addressed. ‘If the solution for the diasporic subject is the connection of the different selves into 
a more coherent unit, which will differentiate itself from the previous ones after having 
absorbed them [...], then the central character (like the author) has hardly touched it’ (p. 124) 
my translation. It is precisely this friction between the imaginary, idealized homeland and the 
reality of British life that animates Eftaliotis’s stories. Pateridou correctly defines a diaspora 
community as the ‘place in between’. 

If the tension between the reality of a foreign place and an imaginary homeland is obvious in 
Eftaliotis, an altogether different kind of tension is to be identified in Karkavitsas’ «O Seog: 
Pateridou reads Karkavitsas’ naturalist text as a novel of place that distinguishes itself from the 
technical advances and the progress of the ‘Western’ world, to which Greece aspired to belong. 
Both (fictional) villages featured in the novel, Krakoura, where the beggar received his evil train- 
ing in begging and manipulation, and Nychteremi, with its naive inhabintants, so easily led astray 
and fooled, are constantly contrasted with a virtual place (a city perhaps?) that would function in 
the advanced ways of science and progress. Pateridou’s reading is particularly effective regarding 
the ways in which the perspective of an omniscient narrator functions as a ‘panopticon’ that 
exposes the shortcomings of these villages. Reading place against the failed grand national narra- 
tives of the 1890s, the defeat in the war of 1897 and the bankruptcy of 1893, Pateridou illumi- 
nates the detailed effort Karkavitsas has made in displaying the workings of a small community. 

In contrast to the preceding case studies of prose authors whose narrative output is more or 
less compact, Papadiamandis poses a problem for Pateridou, in that the majority of his texts deal 
with place. Which should one single out? The problem may be reflected in an introducution, 
which, compared to the mood of the rest of the book, may be too general. She finds her stride in 
the analysis of the short stories, «O Auepix&voc» and «O pepBaopds tov Aexanevtabyovotov»: 
both stories shed light on Papadiamandis's conception of 'home' as the blending of place, particu- 
larly the natural landscape, community and tradition, and the terms on which home-coming can 
be achieved. 

Pateridou's readings offer a fresh approach to these texts. She correctly identifies key issues 
in each author, and these issues are dealt with in a succession that can be said to offer a narrative 
of place in its own terms: otherness for Vizyenos, hegemony for Psycharis, diaspora for Eftaliotis, 
community for Karkavitsas and home-coming for Papadiamandis. Some ideas discussed in the 
book, particularly the exact terms of the friction between East and West, may need a bit of fine- 
tuning. However, Pateridou's book shows what direction the discussion of older texts should 
take in the future. It offers an exciting perspective, theoretically informed and inquisitive, which, 
it is to be hoped, will find imitators. 


Eleni Papargyriou 
Thessaloniki 


Dimitris Papanikolaou, «Zav x’ guéva Kapapévow: O opogvAópiAog KaBdons Kou n moupnukü tS 
octéovadixétytac. Athens: Patakis, 2014. Pp. 1-358. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2015.21 


Constantine Cavafy is today unquestionably the most widely read, widely translated and widely 
inspiring of all modern Greek poets. Why so? In his passionate and often breathtaking book, 
Dimitris Papanikolau reiterates what others have claimed before him: that Cavafy is an exem- 
plary modern; that he is a trenchant critic of the moral atmosphere of his time; that he is homo- 
sexual. Papanikolaou, however, doesn’t constrain himself to affirming again what—in the 
Anglophone world at least—is now common opinion. He gives it a twist. His Cavafy is quite so 
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modern and quite so trenchant a moral critic ‘because he is homosexual’ (49; emphasis in the 
original). 

On the face of it, the twist might seem modest. Didn’t the editors of and contributors to a 
special 1983 issue of The Journal of Hellenic Studies already assert as much? Papanikolaou cites 
their precedent—but proceeds to bring to what was going on in that upper-storey Alexandrian 
flat on rue Lepsius a light much more dazzling than any we have yet seen. Papanikolaou’s Cavafy 
tests the waters of Decadence and Aestheticism without drowning in either one of them. In his 
life as in his art, he proves himself to be a master strategist of the dialectic of hiding and revealing 
that underpins the epistemology of the closet (147). His erotic poems reveal less of an ambition 
to cultivate a lyrical voice than to give collective representation to the sensibility and responsibil- 
ity that may be or may become available to those vulnerable selves ‘made like him’ as a ‘new 
phase of love’ unfolds. Papanikolaou’s Cavafy is an erotist. He is also an ethicist. He is ‘radical’ 
on both counts. 

Papanikolau takes from the later Foucault his guiding analytical framework—and master- 
fully so. He calls on the broader resources of queer theory as he needs them. He occasionally casts 
Cavafy as 'gay'—a term he finds as ‘productive’ as it is anachronistic (14). He is more emphatic in 
casting the poet as a homosexual, but is far from taking even this classification for granted. It 
rather functions as his point of reference and return in a lengthy investigation of the extent to 
which Cavafy is drawn into and draws upon the regime of truth of a rapidly coalescent biopolitcs 
in which homosexuals as we still know dem have their discursive birthplace. His scholarly treat- 
ment of the sexological writings of the early 20'^ century is far more extensive than Foucault's 
treatment of them in the first volume of The History of Sexuality. It pays off. Of particular bril- 
liance is his juxtaposition of the ‘half-naked’ officer who approaches and excites the Italian 
author of the Roman d'un inverti—a confessional text sent to Emile Zola, but ultimately pub- 
lished in the Archives d'anthropologie criminelle et de psychologie normale et pathologique in 
1896 under the pseudonymous editorship of Georges St.-Paul—and the ‘half-open clothes’ of the 
lovers in Cavalys ‘To Remain’ (or better, Remaining) published in 1919. Papanikolaou 
amasses evidence from Cavafy's diaristic notes that suggests that he had read the Roman and 
that the imagery of ‘Remaining’ reflects his encounter with it. His argument is original and per- 
suasive, but by his own account, it’s less than definitive. Perhaps it can never be definitive—but 
Papanikolaou urges the current Keepers of the Cavafy archive to open its doors to scholars who 
might come closer to settling the case. He is adamant in insisting that, until its doors open, it can 
only come under the suspicion that it is suppressing more than it is revealing of the closet that 
Cavafy methodically stocked for posterity. His objections to what he regards as a concerted effort 
among Hellenophone biographers and literary critics to 'dehomosexualize' the poet precede this 
complaint (53). Papano ou could have written his book in English—and let's hope we'll have 
it in English sooner rather than later. His bold challenge to Hellenophone archivists, biographers 
and critics, past and present, surely informs his decision to write the book in Greek. 

Cavafy as homoeroticist and homoethicist: Papanikolaou sparkles with originality in his sus- 
tained analytical attention to the poet's long and increasingly refined series of erotic poems. Not a 
small number of Cavafy's readers (this author included) have been less than impressed by the poet's 
lyrical achievements in many of those poems. Almost all readers have been vexed by his 'discre- 
tion’, which almost always leaves the gender of his erotic actors in suspension. Papanikolaou 
doesn't reject our disappointment (244), but directs us to another and much less simplistic engage- 
ment with what is available of the Cavafian corpus (poetic and prosaic). He invites us— —and, to my 
mind, ultimately persuades us—to recognize even in the most 'stilted and pompous' of Cavafy' S 
pom an attempt to articulate at once the historical particularities and the general parameters of a 
orm of life whose ‘new phase’ could—if or when liberated from its biopolitical pathologization— 
blossom at once as a coherent erotism and a coherent ethics (282). Calling on Foucault’s conceptu- 
alization of the dynamics of ethical subjectivation in the second volume of The History of Sexuality 
and on the essays concurrent with it, Papanikolaou invites us to read Cavafy’s erotic poetry as the 
concerted attempt to fashion the parameters of and give practical substance to an Edi ics in which 
desire is not merely internal but also always a connective tissue that inextricably binds the care of 
the self to caring for another. Connection is all. 

There's much more to appreciate and savour in They Who are Made Like Me. Justice can't 
be done either to its vision or to the details that sustain it in a brief review. Justice comes in read- 
ing the book from its first page to its last—and then reading it again. 


James D. Faubion 
Rice University 
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Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies was launched in the middle of a decade that saw 
many landmark events in Byzantine scholarship. I remember them well, because this 
was the decade when I became a Byzantinist, and attended my first two international 
congresses of Byzantine Studies, the 14'^ in Ceausescu’s Bucharest (1971), and the 15'^, 
in post-Junta Athens (1976). Apart from the acts of these congresses, the 1970s 
produced many memorable publications that shaped our field. It would take too long to 
list them all, and it would be invidious to make, and justify, a small selection. I have 
chosen to focus my retrospective look on one small monograph of 1975 that makes a 
comprehensive statement about Byzantium and is therefore a representative illustration 
of where Byzantine studies were forty years ago and how far they have come, or not 
come, since then. My book of the decade is L idéologie politique de l'Empire byzantin 
by Héléne Ahrweiler (Paris 1975). 

The book was an original synthesis of conventional opinions formed mainly in the 
first half of the twentieth century. The influence of Ahrweiler's Parisian mentor, Paul 
Lemerle, is never far below the surface, and neither is that of the Greek secular tradition 
of Byzantinist historiography, then led by Dionysios Zakythinos, under whom Ahr- 
weiler had studied in Athens. Her debt to other Byzantinists of her teachers’ generation, 
particularly Franz Dólger and George Ostrogorsky, is also recognisable, and not only 
from her footnotes. No less apparent, however, is her own independent reading of the 
primary sources, particularly of the middle Byzantine period, and her sharp eye for the 
unusual, arresting reference. If her periodization of Byzantine history is familiar from 
most textbooks, her characterization of each period was fairly distinctive, and she suc- 
ceeded as well as any historian before or after her in constructing a narrative of change 
and evolution out of the recognition that Byzantine political ideology was essentially 
programmed from the beginning by the Roman emperor who imposed Constantinople 
and Christianity on the hellenistic world of east Rome. 
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Ahrweiler’s working definition of Byzantine political ideology was and remains far 
from banal. It was not primarily, as one might have expected, about Byzantine political 
thought: about the cult of the ruler, the ideal constitution, and the theoretical justifica- 
tion of monarchical absolutism. The author does devote her last chapter to this subject, 
and she revealingly numbers it as ‘chapitre unique,’ thus avoiding the suggestion that it 
is secondary or supplementary to her main theme. However, the preceding seven chap- 
ters concern the status, function and purpose of the Byzantine state as conceived and 
idealised by those who identified with it — the articulate Byzantines whose writings 
have been preserved. Although the word ‘identité’ hardly ever appears, the theme of col- 
lective political identity is the thread that guides the narrative over the eleven centuries 
from the foundation of Constantinople by Constantine to the Ottoman conquest. The 
story is neatly formulated in terms of a progression from 'universalisme' to ‘nationa- 
lisme’ to ‘impérialisme’ to an increasingly complex ‘patriotisme’ that finally fractures 
into multiple, increasingly conflicting and utopian patriotisms before going under- 
ground as a Great Idea of Greek national restoration. 

The story begins with the reshaping of the Roman Empire by the foundation of 
Constantinople and the adoption of Christianity as the state religion. The long-term 
result was that, ‘the eastern Empire became from now on the bastion of Christianity 
and the refuge of Greco-Roman culture' (p. 16). 


The diplomacy, military and administrative organisation, intellectual 
orientation and spiritual aspirations — in short, the whole life and history of 
the eastern Roman Empire, of Byzantium, will from now on be inspired by 
two opposite and contradictory principles. The one, realistic and oriental, 
insists on the maintenance of the remaining Roman territory and the 
development of the Byzantine peoples within its borders. The other, idealistic 
and western, aspires to the reconquest of the Roman West from the barbarians 
and to the return of the subjected western brethren to the great Roman 
national fold. The dream of the universal great idea, now incarnated in the 
Reconquista of the ancient Roman world, will from now on be opposed to the 
wise, conservative policy that requires writing off the Empire's losses and the 
consolidation of its eastern part, the source of its prosperity and the basis of its 
military strength (p. 17). 


The expansionist wars of Justinian overstretched the empire's resources and alien- 
ated the peoples of the eastern provinces, thus facilitating the Arab conquests. Accord- 
ingly, the ideology forged by the iconoclast emperors of the eighth and early ninth 
centuries was one of national defence based on the militarised, rural society of Asia 
Minor. Iconoclasm was just the religious aspect of a programme of social and adminis- 
trative reform aimed at inciting the national army to fight for faith and fatherland 
against the infidel invader. 
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Thus Byzantium turned away from the grandiose Roman ideal to embrace the 
defence of its soldiers’ native soil and homeland coveted by its adversaries, 
who are the enemies of the Byzantines’ state and faith. In other words, they are 
the enemies of the Byzantine nation born out of the danger that hangs over the 
Empire from the infidels, the Arabs (p. 33). 


From now on the Byzantines normally consider themselves to be the new 
‘Chosen People’, their Empire is the appointed defender of Christendom, their 
state and army are God’s instrument against his infidel enemies ... It is not an 
exaggeration to say that Byzantine nationalism was exactly the Byzantine 
response to the holy war of Islam (p. 35). 


This notion of a noble war, that is of a war waged for the defence of 
Christendom, will take over from the war for the reconstitution of the Roman 
Empire, which had formerly motivated the universalist Byzantine Empire. To 
put it more simply, in its supreme effort for survival, the Empire drew its 
strength from its ‘right belief’; henceforth, it is orthodoxy (‘right belief") that it 
will determinedly defend against all enemies, internal or external (p. 36). 


In the course of the ninth century, this defensive nationalism mutated, according to 
Ahrweiler, into an aggressive imperialism, as the Empire shifted its priorities from an 
orthodoxy of iconoclasm to one of icon veneration, from the militarised rural world of 
inner Anatolia to the towns and trade of the Mediterranean coastlands, from defending 
the eastern frontier of Christendom against Islam to a strategy of recovering lost influ- 
ence and territory in Europe, where the enemy was more often Christian than Muslim. 
While not abandoning the universalist yearnings of the past, this new imperialism 
adapted itself to the Empire’s reduced circumstances. Its programme of territorial 
expansion coincided with the hegemony of the ‘Macedonian’ dynasty (867-1056), and 
its ideology was summed up in the opening chapters of the law code attributed to the 
patriarch Photios, who is otherwise best known for his opposition to the Roman 
papacy.’ The Epanagoge/Eisagoge underlined the emperor's duty to recover lost impe- 
rial territories, and even to extend them, while it envisaged a complementary role for 
the patriarch in the reintegration of heretics and the conversion of unbelievers. In Ahr- 
weiler’s view, it was during this period of mainly successful expansionism, and increas- 
ing wealth, that the Byzantines developed their sense of being a ‘Chosen People’ into a 
superiority complex with regard to all other peoples, whether Christian or not, whom 
they dismissed or patronised as barbarians. 


One can say that the multi-ethnic and multinational Empire that Byzantium 
used to be has given way to one that is Greek Orthodox and mono-cultural, 


1 When Ahrweiler wrote, the text was still universally known under the title Epanagoge. It was 
subsequently demonstrated that the correct title is Eisagoge (i.e. Introduction): A. Schminck, Studien zu 
mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbiichern (Frankfurt 1986) 12-13. 
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and therefore intolerant and intransigent in its attitude to peoples and nations 
governed by different ideals (pp. 51-2). 


The material basis of Byzantine imperialism and superiority was rapidly eroded by 
the political and military collapse of the Empire in the late eleventh century, but the 
cultural mentalities that had sustained them survived and flourished in the twelfth 
century as a bundle of patriotic identities. One was the intellectual Hellenism derived 
from the reading and imitation of ancient Greek literature; another was religious 
Orthodoxy, which despite their initial incompatibility, made common cause with 
Hellenism against the Latin West, increasingly seen as the main external threat. 
Greek Orthodoxy located its patriotism in Constantinople, whose exceptional wealth 
and splendour made it a magnet for Byzantines and foreigners alike. Finally, the 
accession of Alexios I Komnenos (1081) gave supreme power to the patriotism of a 
military aristocracy, which, like the iconoclast emperors of the eighth century, made 
a priority of national defence. But the national revival this produced was compro- 
mised by the impact of the crusades, the economic concessions to the Italian trading 
republics, and the imperial ambitions of Manuel I Komnenos. ‘It was in fact Manuel 
Komnenos who wanted to put into effect the foolish and grandiose idea of reuniting 
once again under the aegis of Constantinople, but with the support of the pope, the 
worlds of West and East Rome’ (p. 85). 

Manuel’s ‘utopian dream’ and ‘megalomania,’ which he pursued by befriending the 
Latins, cost the Empire dear, and provoked a reaction against the western-oriented, 
Constantinople-centred, and aristocratic ideology of his dynasty. 


The aristocratic patriotism of the Komnenoi, which wanted to make 
Byzantium the prestigious empire of yesteryear and Constantinople the centre 
of the civilised world, will be abandoned; a passionate and popular patriotism, 
fed by hatred of the Latins, and a provincial patriotic spirit, modest in its 
ambitions but firm in its desires, will henceforth dictate the ideological policy 
of Byzantium, which, blinded by anti-Latin passion, and threatened by both 
East and West at the same time, will never regain its breath that had made it 
great (p. 87). 


Byzantium at the end of the twelfth century was marked by ‘a strong centrifugal 
movement’ (p. 90) of the provinces away from Constantinople, which had alienated 
them by its fiscal exploitation, corrupt and licentious lifestyle, and disdainful neglect of 
provincial interests. Thus the diversion of a large part of the Fourth Crusade against 
Constantinople met with no concerted resistance from the Empire as a whole: ‘in the 
Byzantine world at that time, living in a climate of “everyone for himself”, patriotism 
had vanished, or, at most, it took on the guise of regional defence under the leadership 
of local lords, distancing itself from the corrupt and perverted world of Constantinople’ 
(pp. 98-9). It took the outrageous sack of Constantinople by the crusaders, and their 
appropriation of the city as the capital of a Latin Empire, to ‘reawaken the national 
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conscience’ and ‘national unanimity’, and ‘give birth to the new Byzantine patriotism 
which will now crystallise on the fate of Constantinople and the struggle against its con- 
querors’ (p. 101) ... ‘The Orthodox and Constantinopolitan passion will motivate the 
‘holy war’ of the Greeks, of the Byzantines as a whole, not against the Infidels, the 
Turks, but against their former brothers, the Latins’ (p. 103). 

The task of expelling the Latins from Constantinople fell to the three Byzantine 
‘governments in exile’: most marginally the Empire of Trebizond, more importantly the 
western Despotate of Epiros that briefly became the Empire of Thessalonike, and most 
conclusively the Empire of Nicaea. Ahrweiler presents "l'expérience nicéenne” as deci- 
sive not only for the recovery of Constantinople, but also for the development of Byzan- 
tine nationalism, since it brought together two different social groups with different 
expectations of their common anti-Latin cause: the exiled Constantinopolitan elite, and 
the local society of western Asia Minor. 


The fundamental requirement of recapturing Constantinople, the main 
objective of the unified anti-Latin ideology, will be understood by the former 
as the necessary condition for recuperating their lost possessions and restoring 
their power, while the latter will see in it the ultimate hope for the renewal of 
the Greek spirit and of Orthodoxy that were both threatened by the Latins. In 
other words, the former hoped to find in reconquered Constantinople an 
universal and imperial New Rome, while the others saw in it a New Jerusalem 
and a veritable anti-Rome. It was on this ambiguity that the 
Constantinopolitan dream of the Greek people was founded just after 1204, 
the dream that gave birth to a separate ideology, that known by the evocative 
name of the “Great Idea”. It is this ideology that lies at the basis of Modern 
Greek patriotism, which sustained the Byzantines for a long time and to our 
own day has not ceased to galvanise the minds of extremists who want to see 
the cross of the Hellenic flag flying on Hagia Sophia. It is an irony of fate that 
this chauvinistic ideology, the Great Idea, was born as a riposte to the 
Christian imperialism of the West and not against the Turks (pp. 110-1). 


The decisive ascendancy of the Constantinopolitan elite through the coup d'état of 
Michael Palaiologos (1258) ensured that it was the provincial patriotism that became 
marginalised when, three years later, the forces of the Nicaean Empire retook Constan- 
tinople. This had disastrous consequences both for Byzantine national unity and for the 
defence of Asia Minor, which Michael VIII sacrificed to his strategy of regaining impe- 
rial territory in the Balkans and preventing a western counter-offensive to restore the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople. Once more, a ‘grandiose’, western-oriented and Con- 
stantinople-centred policy of imperial renewal brought the empire to the verge of col- 
lapse and left its ideology in disarray. 


2 The author also published an article with this title: "L'expérience nicéenne’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 29 
(1975) 23-40; note that a French 'expérience' can also be an experiment. 
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The Empire, caught once more between the East and the West, will be obliged 
to reconsider its objectives, to revise its policy and to abandon its dreams. Its 
ideology will take on aspects that presage a bitter reality; the present will be 
fleeting and the future uncertain. Fear and doubt henceforward dominate the 
Byzantine world, confined to its Balkan territory before becoming imprisoned 
and asphyxiated within the walls of its ever-legendary capital (p. 119). 


In this climate of national distress the Byzantines will react, but each one according 
to his social condition, his cultural level, and his own interests; in other words, the 
disenchanted citizen will be replaced by the individual. Everyone according to his 
strength and aspirations will look for personal solutions, whose only common 
trait will be the lack of all hope in the future of the Byzantine state (p. 121). 


Byzantine society became increasingly polarised into two ‘courants’: a cultural, 
mainly aristocratic elite who took comfort in the study of the ancient Greek past and 
nourished the utopian dream of a Hellenic renaissance, and a fanatical religious mass 
who put their faith in apocalyptic prophecies and the promise of an ultimate, messianic 
deliverance. The former found refuge and recognition in the West, while ‘those of the 
popular and ecclesiastical current, blinded by their anti-Latin passion, had no hesitation 
in siding with the Turks’ (p. 123). 

The diachronic narrative of the ‘national’ aspects of Byzantine political ideology is 
followed by a synchronic analysis of the working of the imperial system, to which Ahr- 
weiler devotes her final section. This, intriguingly, not only constitutes a ‘chapitre 
unique’ with the title ‘Les principes fondamentaux de la pensée politique 4 Byzance’, but 
comes under the heading ‘problémes de recherche’ — as if the research for the preceding 
chapters was entirely problem-free. After a short discussion of the relationship between 
church and state, in which she rejects the idea of Byzantine caesaropapism, the author 
identifies two governing principles in the imperial constitution: order (taxis), meaning 
above all the hierarchical ordering of society, and management (oikonomia), by which 
order was adjusted to make it work in practice. 

L idéologie politique de l'empire byzantin does not explicitly or obviously pursue a 
Greek nationalist agenda. Yet the way that Héléne Ahrweiler, née Eleni Glykatzi, 
approaches Byzantine political ideology places her firmly in a Modern Greek historio- 
graphical tradition of defining Byzantium as the medieval Greek state. The teleology of 
her approach is apparent in her critique of the Great Idea, quoted above, and her implica- 
tion that all Byzantine attempts at imperial restoration, from Justinian to Michael Palaio- 
logos, were precursors of this chimeric pursuit that went against the national interest. It 
makes no difference that she locates the national interest in Asia Minor rather than the 
Greek peninsula and the Aegean islands; this goes back to Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, 
from whom she ultimately derived her notion that Byzantine nationalism was forged by 
the reform programme of the iconoclast emperors. One might suspect, moreover, that in 
locating the real Byzantium east of the Aegean, in the eighth as again in the thirteenth 
century, she was affected by her own background in a Greek refugee family from Asia 
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Minor displaced by the debacle of the Great Idea in 1922-3. Other contemporary events 
in Greek politics that might have played their part behind the scenes of the book were 
the military dictatorship of 1967-1974, with its plans for the annexation of Cyprus and 
its slogan of ‘Hellas for Christian Hellenes’,* and the prospect of Greece's accession to 
the European Community, which was its reward for the country’s return to democracy. 
Certainly, the question of Byzantium’s European identity was one that exercised Greek 
Byzantinists, including Ahrweiler, as well as Greek politicians, in the following decades.* 
Ahrweiler’s evaluation of Byzantine political ideology in terms of national teleology 
echoed, at least for the period after 1204, the narrative of a book that had recently 
appeared in English translation: Apostolos Vakalopoulos’ Origins of the Greek 
Nation.’ For some reason — its greater sophistication, its coverage of the whole Byzan- 
tine period, its avoidance of a simple equation between Hellenism and nationalism? — 
her thesis did not draw the same criticism from western Byzantinists. Neither, however, 
did it particularly resonate with scholars outside Greece, for whom the concept of Byz- 
antine political ideology remained elusive, and difficult to disentangle from Byzantine 
political pragmatism. The introduction to a volume of essays on Byzantium and the 
West, published in 1988, memorably stated, ‘Byzantium’s handicap was too little, not 
too much ideology. The issues of nationalism, imperialism, Orthodoxy, Hellenism, 
and patriotism that Ahrweiler highlighted, as well as the imperial taxis and oikonomia 
of her ‘chapitre unique’, have all been treated piecemeal in various publications. There 
has also been in recent years a sustained attempt, by Anthony Kaldellis, to deal system- 
atically with questions of Byzantine identity, both the Hellenic cultural identity of the 
educated elite,’ and the Roman political identity of Byzantine society as a whole, which 
Kaldellis designates ‘the Byzantine republic'.? Ahrweiler's book features sporadically in 
the footnotes and bibliographies of these works, but none of them engages with it fron- 
tally, either to criticise or to approve. A partial exception is the book that comes closest 
to it in theme and in title; but Dimiter Angelov limited his study to the thirteenth and 


3 There is an oblique reference to the military Junta in the comment that the national symbol of the 
phoenix rising from the ashes is ‘souvent ... galvaudé’ (p. 125). 

4 She wrote the introduction to the volume Byzantium and Europe, First International Byzantine 
Conference, European Cultural Center of Delphi (Delphi, 20-24 July 1985) (Athens 1987), ed. A. 
Markopoulos, which had contributions from eight other Greek Byzantinists. They included Evangelos 
Chrysos, who ensured that Byzantium was energetically represented in the "Transformation of the Roman 
World' project that was financed by the European Science Foundation. The volume Byzance et l'Europe 
(Paris 2001) was published by the Greek Embassy in France. Ahrweiler also wrote the preface to M.-F. 
Auzépy (ed.), Byzance en Europe (Paris 2003). 

5 A. Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation: The Byzantine Period, 1204-1461 (New Brunswick, NJ, 
1970). 

6 J. Howard-Johnston, introduction to Byzantium and the West c. 850-1204 [=Byzantinische 
Forschungen 13 (1988)] 24. 

7 A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium. The Transformation of Greek Identity and the Reception of the 
Classical Tradition (Cambridge 2007). 

8 A. Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic. People and Power in New Rome (Cambridge, MA-London 2015). 
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early fourteenth centuries, and focused on a type of source material, imperial panegyric, 
that Ahrweiler had had no room, or no inclination, to consider.” 

The retrospective reviewer is thus left wondering whether the book should be 
regarded as a period piece of outmoded historiography that has been quietly re-shelved, or 
whether it has not been seriously challenged because it has basically remained valid. The 
book’s great merit, which also carries its main defect, is that its narrative is clear and sche- 
matic to the point of oversimplification. The factors contributing to this cannot entirely be 
explained as specific to the 1970s and earlier. The book’s small format left no room for 
extensive theoretical discussion or empirical analysis. The tendency to rhetorical and dra- 
matic exaggeration is an enduring feature of French academic prose that makes it difficult 
to render in English, as the translated excerpts above may show. This leaves us with the 
author’s slick methodology, which puts the plodding reader on his guard. A flagrant exam- 
ple is the elision of the ‘realistic East’ of the pre-seventh-century, ‘universalist’ empire with 
the eastern core of the ‘national’ state of the iconoclast eighth century, even though in the 
earlier period ‘the East’ consisted primarily of Syria and Egypt, while after the Arab con- 
quests it was confined to Anatolia. Another remarkable sleight of hand is the unapologetic 
use of the Taktika of Leo VI, a text of c. 900 from Ahrweiler’s period of Byzantine ‘imperi- 
alism’, as evidence for the ‘nationalist’ ideology of the preceding period.'? It would be hard 
to claim that tricks like this are no longer a part of our trade. On the other hand, the 
author’s general tendency to take her cherry-picked sources at face value and quote them, 
out of context, as positive proofs of contemporary attitudes was still, in the 1970s, a fairly 
standard practice that has become increasingly unacceptable in our postmodern age. 

Since the work does not take on board all the relevant publications prior to 1975,'! 
one cannot be sure how much the author would have been affected by later scholarship 
in the field. The cumulative effect of this scholarship, however, has been to nuance, and 
sometimes to contradict, every generalisation in her book. A book written today on the 
same subject could not have made a coherent, let alone a credible argument in such a 
rapid romp over eleven centuries; no self-respecting Byzantinist, however impatient to 
have done with ‘Late Antiquity’, could get away with dealing with the ‘universalism’ of 
the period 330-641 in a mere thirteen pages.'* To look at what Ahrweiler does say 
rather than what she omits, I would just point to two instances where a more balanced 
knowledge of the historical situation leads to a more accurate reading of the evidence. 
Both instances concern the author's idealisation of the East. 


9 D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium, 1204-1330 (Cambridge 2006). 

10 L'idéologie politique, 33-4. Leo VI was 'inspiré sans doute des traités militaires des époques 
précédentes’. 

11 Notable omissions are H.-G. Beck, Senat und Volk von Konstantinopel. Probleme der byzantinischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte (Munich 1966); Beck, Res Publica Romana. Vom Staatsdenken der Byzantiner 
(Munich 1970); and F. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen Historiographie von 
Prokop bis Niketas Choniates (Munich 1971). 

12 Byzantinists have been taken to task for much less summary treatment than this: see Averil Cameron, 
Byzantine Matters (Princeton and Oxford 2014). 
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It has been proved that iconoclasm was not a religious movement confined exclu- 
sively or primarily to the eastern provinces, "^ and recent research has highlighted the 
strategic and economic importance of Sicily to the empire in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies.'* It is therefore implausible that the iconoclast emperors privileged the national- 
ism of inland Anatolia at the expense of the capital and the coasts; indeed, the main 
sources for the period provide ample evidence that the main iconoclast emperor, Con- 
stantine V, invested heavily in the regeneration of Constantinople and its maritime links 
with the Aegean and beyond.'? 

In the context of the thirteenth century and "l'expérience nicéenne', Ahrweiler con- 
tends, as we have seen, that the success of the Empire of Nicaea was based on a tense 
and fragile co-operation between a provincial aristocracy and the aristocratic refugees 
from the Latin occupation of Constantinople. The one concrete example of this tension 
that she cites is the murder of the Mouzalon brothers, after the death of Theodore II 
Laskaris, by the faction that favoured the usurpation of Michael Palaiologos (p. 113).'* 
Yet if the Mouzalons were associated with Asia Minor in the thirteenth century, the 
family had produced a patriarch of Constantinople a century earlier;'’ whatever their 
geographical origins, what we see in this episode is not so much a conflict between Con- 
stantinople and the provinces, as a division, which had its roots in the Constantinople 
of the Komnenoi, between a princely nobility and an administrative elite at the imperial 
court.'® 


13 Ahrweiler tacitly altered her position (pp. 28-9) in a subsequent publication: “The geography of the 
Iconoclast world', in A. Bryer and J. Herrin (eds), Iconoclasm (Birmingham 1977) 21-27. 

14 V. Prigent, ‘Le róle des provinces d'Occident dans l'approvisionnement de Constantinople (618-717). 
Témoignages numismatique et sigillographique', Mélanges de l'École francaise de Rome, Moyen-Áge, 118/2 
(2006) 269-99. 

15 Constantine V repopulated Constantinople with families from central Greece and the islands, he married 
his eldest son and heir into a family from Athens, and two generations later the shipowners of 
Constantinople could afford major capital investments: Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig 1883) 429, 444, 487; trans. C. Mango and R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor 
(Oxford 1997) 593, 613, 668. Cf. P. Magdalino, ‘Constantine V and the Middle Age of Constantinople’, in 
P. Magdalino, Studies on the History and Topography of Byzantine Constantinople (Aldershot 2007), no. 
IV. 

16 For the episode see R. Macrides, George Akropolites, The History (Oxford 2007) 24-8, 339-43. 

17 For Nicholas IV and his career, see the introduction to the recent edition of the poem in which he justified 
his resignation from the archbishopric of Cyprus: ed. and trans. G. Strano, Nicola Muzalone, Carme 
apologetico (Acireale - Rome 2012). 

18 This emerges from the prosopographical analysis of A. P. Kazhdan, Sotsialnyi sostav 
gospodsvuyushkego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv. (Moscow 1974); Italian edition with S. Ronchey, 
L'aristocrazia bizantina dal principio dell’ XI alla fine del XII secolo (Palermo 1997). For commentary, see 
P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine snobbery’, in M. Angold (ed), The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries, 
British Archaeological Reports, International Series 221 (Oxford 1984) 58-78 [repr. in P. Magdalino, 
Tradition and Transformation in Medieval Byzantium (Aldershot 1991), no. I]; Magdalino, The Empire of 
Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 187-90. 
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A retrospective assessment, forty years on? It depends what we expect of our works 
of historical scholarship. Are they to be pieces of academic journalism — provisional 
bulletins of information, arguments in a passing debate, ephemeral statements of opin- 
ion — to be discarded when read and replaced as soon as possible? Or should they aspire 
to be classics in their genre, works of literature that endure as works of reference? Few 
academic historians can afford to opt entirely for one or the other: like the authors of 
both their primary and their secondary sources, they are constantly pulled in both direc- 
tions. Héléne Ahrweiler and her book are a case in point. L idéologie politique succeeds 
brilliantly as academic journalism, while lacking the depth and the subtlety to be a clas- 
sic. Yet it contains many classic statements for which it is worth re-reading. There is no 
better formulation of the relationship between taxis and oikonomia. No-one has yet 
come much closer to cracking the enigma of the alliance between Hellenic culture and 
Orthodox ideology, or mapped much more precisely the contours of the grey area 
where they overlapped. Although the ideological limits of Hellenism have been well 
defined, '? the jury is still out on the cultural penetration of Orthodoxy.^? The book is 
also an indispensible starting point for reflection on the tension between centre and 
periphery, both in Byzantium and in the post-Byzantine Greek world. We may still ask, 
with Ahrweiler, why has Constantinople been so essential for the identity of the nation, 
and so fatal to its political viability? The distinct notions of universalism, nationalism, 
imperialism and patriotism remain useful tools, which contemporary research on Byz- 
antine political ideology would do well not to ignore, although it may be helpful to 
study them as occurring in parallel rather than in sequence. Finally, L idéologie politi- 
que is worth revisiting for an eloquent reminder of the greatest paradox of all: ‘that the 
notion of the West ... was born in Byzantium’ (p. 81); that medieval Greek Romania ulti- 
mately built its national ideology on hatred of the Latin West, on the ‘definitive divorce 
between these two worlds which, however, as Sophocles would say, “were born to love 
and not to hate each other” (p. 102). 


19 Kaldellis, Hellenism. 

20 At issue is the degree to which Orthodoxy constituted a set of shared, identifying values beyond 
theological definitions. Independently of Ahrweiler, Beck formulated the idea of a ‘political orthodoxy’ 
based on ‘ritual orthodoxy’, and I identified this as the essential marker of the Byzantine cultural elite: H.G. 
Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend (Munich 1978) 87-108; Magdalino, Empire of Manuel, chapter 5, 
especially 316-20; Magdalino, ‘Orthodoxy and Byzantine cultural identity’, in A. Rigo and P. Ermilov (eds), 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Byzantium, Quaderni di Néa Poun 4 (Rome 2010) 21-40. The essentialism 
of Byzantine Orthodoxy has been challenged from very different quarters: Cameron, Byzantine Matters, 
87-111; Kaldellis, Byzantine Republic, xi. 
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Geoffrey Greatrex and Hugh Elton, with assistance from Lucas McMahon, Shifting Genres in 
Late Antiquity. Farnham: Ashgate, 2015. Pp.xv, 341. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2015.17 


This volume publishes a selection of 22 contributions from the tenth Shifting Frontiers confer- 
ence, which was held in Ottawa in March 2013. As with other events in the series, the notion of 
frontiers is treated metaphorically, with the focus this time being on Genres, primarily but not 
exclusively literary genres. It is a good choice of topic, providing as it does an opportunity to 
reflect across a wide variety of genres on how scholarly approaches have evolved over the past 
half century. A generation ago scholars, inheriting a focus on genres from the study of classical 
literature in the 1960s and 1970s, could deploy the conventions of genres as explanations for 
why authors in Late Antiquity could, or could not, do certain things: for example the cessation of 
Greek historiography, both secular and ecclesiastical, was attributed to the genre boundaries 
which were so rigid that they could prevent potential authors from composing histories. Happil 
this has now changed, with the result that generic conventions have eae become a Vick 
more useful device through which to investigate texts, since it is now accepted that authors had 
the confidence to draw what they needed from a variety of sources. 

The volume is divided into six sections: Homiletics & Disputation; Ecclesiastical Genres; 
Visual Genres; Procopius and Literature in the Sixth-century Eastern Empire; Technical Genres, 
and Other Literary Genres. Individual contributions, most of which are about a dozen pages, 
though one comprises only six, inevitably vary in their fit with this structure and their contribu- 
tion to the overall theme of mutable generic boundaries, but in his brief introduction Geoffrey 
Greatrex creates a flexible framework that manages to embrace most treatments. 

Under Homiletics we have papers on Medicine in the late fourth century, Ambrose’s De 
obitu Theodosii, Jerome’s De viris illustribus and the Panarion of Epiphanius. Tiphaine Moreau 
interestingly analyses the different elements that Ambrose combined to create a political homily 
that was relevant to a range of elements in his audience, while Colin Whiting plausibly argues 
that Jerome was compiling a handy reference work for Christians who needed to know what 
works were orthodox. In Ecclesiastical Genres there are contributions on Liberatus, Papal Decre- 
tals, the Collectio Avellana, Victor of Vita, and the Devil in ecclesiastical historiography. Philippe 
Blaudeau’s significant analysis of Liberatus unravels the different influences on this work, which 
was developed to present essential background to the contemporary Three Chapters dispute. 
Geoffrey Dunn probes the emergence of a new genre, that of the authoritative Papal Decretal in 
the mid-fifth century, by considering how two letters of Pope Zosimus, composed before papal 
correspondence achieved this exalted status, subsequently came to be included in collections of 
formal Decretals. Dana Viezure argues that the papal letters included in the Collectio Avellana 
were designed as a coherent whole that affirmed the independence of popes as international lead- 
ers by deliberately excluding references to the Ostrogoths and their intrusions into papal affairs. 
The Visual section presents papers on aristocratic and imperial representation under the Tet- 
rarchs and Constantine, Victory on coins around the end of the fourth century and Diptychs. 
Mariana Bodnaruk makes the unsurprising point that the choice of dress in public sculpture 
reflected the different images to be conveyed to viewers, while Christopher Doyle shows how Vic- 
toria on coinage that was intended to publicise successes, however illusory, gradually evolved 
into a Christian angel. Alice Christ offers an important analysis of dines that supports the 
rejection by Kathleen Shelton of the connection of the Young Office-holder diptych with the Stili- 
cho family. 

The Sixth-century section contains three papers on Procopius and one on perceptions of 
imperial success and failure. Federico Montinaro pursues his hypothesis that the short recension 
of Procopius’ Buildings was composed before the long version. Unfortunately, this remains spec- 
ulation and nothing in the current paper confirms Montinaro’s view: comparison of the Prefaces 
is indecisive, and the discussion of Martyropolis reveals that the short recension is no closer to 
the nature of the strengthened wall, which I described a generation ago, than the full version. 
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Deployment of such arguments actually undermines confidence in the hypothesis. Charles Paz- 
dernik analyses Totila’s speech defending his strategy after Belisarius recaptured Rome in 547 in 
the context of Pericles’ final speech in Thucydides, to demonstrate the complex intertextuality of 
Procopius’ allusions to his historiographical model. Elodie Turquois investigates Procopius’ use 
of technical language and descriptions, plausibly urging that these are just as relevant to the inter- 
ests of his readers as to his own expertise. Finally Marion Kruse compares Justinian’s explanation 
of Roman success in his Novels with the analysis of imperial failure in Zosimus and Jordanes. 

The section on Technical Genres covers Military Manuals, employment contracts and eth- 
nicity, the last clearly being a topic rather than a genre but whose inclusion is perhaps justified by 
exploitation of legal texts. Conor Whately tackles the issue of who read military manuals, devel- 
ope an interesting argument that they were more than practical guides and so illumine the tastes 
of contemporary audiences. Christel Freu reviews the extensive evidence for labour contracts in 
Late Antiquity to argue, notwithstanding stylistic changes and emergence of new legal statuses, 
for substantial continuity with earlier employment arrangements. The final miscellaneous section 
embraces Cassiodorus’ Variae, World Chronicles and Himerius. Shane Bjornlie argues that the 
Variae need to be seen as deliberately introducing encyclopaedic variety into a letter collection 
that idealises Ostrogothic administration; the result hints at the intellectual culture of the admin- 
istrative elite to which Cassiodorus belonged. Sergei Markov considers the genre of World 
Chronicles as being defined by their Christian view of world history as a linear progression from 
the Creation rather than by a particular format or audience; this is undoubtedly plausible, though 
the chapter has little to say about late antique texts. Finally Edward Watts briefly highlights inno- 
vations in Himerius 8, a monody in which a traditional lament for the death of Himerius’ son is 
interwoven with his personal situation in exile. 

Different readers will find particular sections of greater or lesser interest, but there is much 
of value in this collection overall: 


Michael Whitby 
University of Birmingham 


Juan Signes Codofier, The Emperor Theophilos and the East, 829-842. Court and Frontier in 
Byzantium during the Last Phase of Iconoclasm, Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Studies 
13. Farnham: Ashgate, 2014. Pp. xii+518. 

DOI: 10.1017/byz.2015.18 


To the extent that history is about people, as well as being the politics of the past, political biogra- 
phy remains an essential way of reading and writing it. This is especially true for ancient and 
medieval societies, where autocratic rulers adopted high political profiles and the surviving writ- 
ten record is largely structured around their personal reigns. Yet the profiling of rulers in ancient 
and medieval sources presents the modern historian with a particular challenge, since it is all too 
often deficient in objective, coherent, incisive and contextualised explanations for political 
actions and decisions. Faced with the inadequacy of biographical information, scholarship since 
the nineteenth century on Roman and Byzantine emperors has opted for one, or a combination, 
of three approaches. One is to write a history of ‘the age of X’, in which the biographical narra- 
tive is subordinated to descriptive analysis of the geopolitical, social, economic and cultural con- 
text. Another is to foreground a biographical narrative that relies on a critical but positivist 
ranking and harmonisation of the sources, combined with intuitive conjecture to fill in the gaps 
of the evidence. Both these approaches are driven by the issues rather than the evidence. The third 
approach prioritises the evidence, or rather, it treats the evidence as the principal point at issue, 
and aims to provide the prolegomena for a biographical narrative, by subjecting the sources to 
exhaustive philological and narratological deconstruction. 

Juan Signes’ 500-page study of an emperor who ruled for thirteen years and died around the 
age of forty combines the second and third approaches. It answers the need for a biographical, 
narrative focus on a controversial, E ruler who gave rise to an extraordinary number 
of anecdotes. Its overriding concern is to establish a correct chronological sequence for the 
crowded events of Theophilos’ career. At the same time, it subjects the evidence for each event to 
an exhaustive, analytical review, so that the book reads more like a series of critical essays than a 
narrative synthesis. Although this does not make life easy for the reader, it is entirely justifiable, 
given the previous scholarship on Theophilos. In the state of this scholarship, the most pressing 
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Georgia Pateridou, Ma vép6w o" áAAg Eeviteid: opryrjoeig tov témov otnv meCoypapia TNG yeviág TOU 
1880. Patras: Opportuna 2012. Pp. 207. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2015.20 


There is something quite refreshing about reading nineteenth-century Greek literature through a 
twenty-fist century perspective. The historical compactness of Modern Greece, counting no more 
than two hundred years of existence, seems to have driven the average reader to equate the nine- 
teenth century rd a state of literary archaism. Nineteenth-century texts are commonly sepa- 
rated from the modern and from modernism: in the minds of most readers modernism is 
identified with the generation of the 1930s. And yet, despite their archaic language, a surprising 
number of nineteenth-century texts display modern sensibilities in terms of style, narrative con- 
struction and ideology. Books such as Georgia Pateridou's are particularly welcome because they 
make the literary nineteenth-century seem relevant. 

Pateridou's study brings together five bulwarks of nineteenth-century Greek fiction, Vizye- 
nos, Psycharis, Eftaliotis, Karkavitsas and Papadiamandis, discussing their work in relation to 
the concept of place. To our postmodern minds, place is more than just location: it is a compound 
notion blending identity, community, language, fluidity and dislocation. Pateridou confidently 
explores the dynamics of such notions, in careful close-readings of a small selection of texts by 
each author. Her title «yia vápðw o’ GAAN Eeviterdo» refers to Papadiamandis's short story «O 
Ayepik&voc», where a Greek expat returns from the United States only to find himself alienated 
anew. The story has a happy ending, but the quote nevertheless becomes a catchphrase that aptly 
describes ‘place’ as a pro len: travelling and emigration, driven by a number of reasons, whether 
economic recession, the need to develop the self or simple curiosity, disrupt the individual's sense 
of homeland, community and belonging. 

Such a cluster of nuances associated with the notion of place calls for a rich, extended 
introduction. What discursive means (other than their direct experiences) did these authors 
have at their disposal for the understanding of travelling, emigration and ‘€evitei&’? (For exam- 
ple, demotic songs on the subject may have played an integral part). How did they travel and 
how did this affect their perceptions of place? How have ideas on homeland and dislocation 
been moderated in the shift from modernity to post-modernity? Pateridou's introduction offers 
a ‘teaser’ that hints at these questions rather than directly posing them. She writes, ‘a place can 
be hospitable, pleasant, productive; it can inspire its inhabitants or oppose their aspirations; it 
can appear as a prohibitive construction’ (p. 15). It is true that place is not just one thing, that 
it can only be described in its multiplicity of different functions. However, such an understand- 
ing of place treats it as entirely disconnected from people, and it is people that are primaril 
under discussion here. It would also have been useful to compare and contrast ways in which 
the generation of the 1880s perceived place with how it was perceived by earlier and later 
generations. 

Despite the cursory introduction, Pateridou usefully focuses throughout the book on prob- 
lematic identity formations, always identifying the heart of the problem as a sort of friction, an 
unresolved tension between two opposing affiliations. In Vizyenos, whom Pateridou examines in 
the first chapter from a cultural studies perspective, it is the oscillation between the East, identi- 
fied with home, and the West, as an (unattainable) ideal. Pateridou is referring to Edward Said's 
thoughts on exile and Du Bois’s concept of ‘double consciousness’. Du Bois defined ‘double con- 
sciousness' as looking at the self through someone else's expectations. Through a close-reading 
of Vizyenos's short stories «At ovvémetor tno tau LoTOpiacg» and «Mooxop XeXrjp» (although 
the discussion of the latter is thinner in comparison) Pateridou makes clear that identity is a kalei- 
doscopic formation, related reversibly to the place in which one finds oneself. In Germany, the 
Greek characters of «At ovvéneiaw are defined by what they believe Greece to be, but it is their 
German surroundings that dictate these beliefs. 

Psycharis's To ra£íót pov, discussed in Pateridou's second chapter, is not just a linguistic man- 
ifesto for demoticism. It is a complex text, both linguistically and generically, which displays Psy- 
charis’s double loyalties: to France and Greece, to centre and periphery, to a culturally 
hegemonic metropolis and its colony. Looking out from his established position in France, Psy- 
charis wished to see Greece assuming the intellectual responsibility of a European state. The 
means by which he explored this wish amounted to a kind of 'crypto-colonialism', on Michael 
Herzfeld's definition of the term. Without mentioning 'crypto-colonialism', or colonialism for 
that matter, Pateridou engages in an interesting discussion of the terms of cultural difference, as 
expressed through the language question. 
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In contrast to Psycharis, Argyris Eftaliotis was attached solely to a Greek idea. Pateridou 
begins her third, and perhaps most accomplished chapter, by aptly summarizing three critical 
stances towards his work: one that saw Eftaliotis as a staunch defender of Greekness who 
denied any sense of foreignness; another that saw his writing as primarily spurred by nostalgia, 
and a third that primarily identified the imaginary (re)construction of a desired place in his 
work (p. 100). Pateridou regards Eftaliotis as the archetypal diasporic subject: born in Mytilini, 
but living most of his adult life in Liverpool, where he was a successful merchant, Eftaliotis con- 
sumed himself in imagining Greece from a distance. She discusses his novel MavóAgg o 
NedApnevtépns as tainted by the objectives of a diaspora community, to which it was primarily 
addressed. ‘If the solution for the diasporic subject is the connection of the different selves into 
a more coherent unit, which will differentiate itself from the previous ones after having 
absorbed them [...], then the central character (like the author) has hardly touched it’ (p. 124) 
my translation. It is precisely this friction between the imaginary, idealized homeland and the 
reality of British life that animates Eftaliotis’s stories. Pateridou correctly defines a diaspora 
community as the ‘place in between’. 

If the tension between the reality of a foreign place and an imaginary homeland is obvious in 
Eftaliotis, an altogether different kind of tension is to be identified in Karkavitsas’ «O Seog: 
Pateridou reads Karkavitsas’ naturalist text as a novel of place that distinguishes itself from the 
technical advances and the progress of the ‘Western’ world, to which Greece aspired to belong. 
Both (fictional) villages featured in the novel, Krakoura, where the beggar received his evil train- 
ing in begging and manipulation, and Nychteremi, with its naive inhabintants, so easily led astray 
and fooled, are constantly contrasted with a virtual place (a city perhaps?) that would function in 
the advanced ways of science and progress. Pateridou’s reading is particularly effective regarding 
the ways in which the perspective of an omniscient narrator functions as a ‘panopticon’ that 
exposes the shortcomings of these villages. Reading place against the failed grand national narra- 
tives of the 1890s, the defeat in the war of 1897 and the bankruptcy of 1893, Pateridou illumi- 
nates the detailed effort Karkavitsas has made in displaying the workings of a small community. 

In contrast to the preceding case studies of prose authors whose narrative output is more or 
less compact, Papadiamandis poses a problem for Pateridou, in that the majority of his texts deal 
with place. Which should one single out? The problem may be reflected in an introducution, 
which, compared to the mood of the rest of the book, may be too general. She finds her stride in 
the analysis of the short stories, «O Auepix&voc» and «O pepBaopds tov Aexanevtabyovotov»: 
both stories shed light on Papadiamandis's conception of 'home' as the blending of place, particu- 
larly the natural landscape, community and tradition, and the terms on which home-coming can 
be achieved. 

Pateridou's readings offer a fresh approach to these texts. She correctly identifies key issues 
in each author, and these issues are dealt with in a succession that can be said to offer a narrative 
of place in its own terms: otherness for Vizyenos, hegemony for Psycharis, diaspora for Eftaliotis, 
community for Karkavitsas and home-coming for Papadiamandis. Some ideas discussed in the 
book, particularly the exact terms of the friction between East and West, may need a bit of fine- 
tuning. However, Pateridou's book shows what direction the discussion of older texts should 
take in the future. It offers an exciting perspective, theoretically informed and inquisitive, which, 
it is to be hoped, will find imitators. 


Eleni Papargyriou 
Thessaloniki 


Dimitris Papanikolaou, «Zav x’ guéva Kapapévow: O opogvAópiAog KaBdons Kou n moupnukü tS 
octéovadixétytac. Athens: Patakis, 2014. Pp. 1-358. 
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Constantine Cavafy is today unquestionably the most widely read, widely translated and widely 
inspiring of all modern Greek poets. Why so? In his passionate and often breathtaking book, 
Dimitris Papanikolau reiterates what others have claimed before him: that Cavafy is an exem- 
plary modern; that he is a trenchant critic of the moral atmosphere of his time; that he is homo- 
sexual. Papanikolaou, however, doesn’t constrain himself to affirming again what—in the 
Anglophone world at least—is now common opinion. He gives it a twist. His Cavafy is quite so 
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Deployment of such arguments actually undermines confidence in the hypothesis. Charles Paz- 
dernik analyses Totila’s speech defending his strategy after Belisarius recaptured Rome in 547 in 
the context of Pericles’ final speech in Thucydides, to demonstrate the complex intertextuality of 
Procopius’ allusions to his historiographical model. Elodie Turquois investigates Procopius’ use 
of technical language and descriptions, plausibly urging that these are just as relevant to the inter- 
ests of his readers as to his own expertise. Finally Marion Kruse compares Justinian’s explanation 
of Roman success in his Novels with the analysis of imperial failure in Zosimus and Jordanes. 

The section on Technical Genres covers Military Manuals, employment contracts and eth- 
nicity, the last clearly being a topic rather than a genre but whose inclusion is perhaps justified by 
exploitation of legal texts. Conor Whately tackles the issue of who read military manuals, devel- 
ope an interesting argument that they were more than practical guides and so illumine the tastes 
of contemporary audiences. Christel Freu reviews the extensive evidence for labour contracts in 
Late Antiquity to argue, notwithstanding stylistic changes and emergence of new legal statuses, 
for substantial continuity with earlier employment arrangements. The final miscellaneous section 
embraces Cassiodorus’ Variae, World Chronicles and Himerius. Shane Bjornlie argues that the 
Variae need to be seen as deliberately introducing encyclopaedic variety into a letter collection 
that idealises Ostrogothic administration; the result hints at the intellectual culture of the admin- 
istrative elite to which Cassiodorus belonged. Sergei Markov considers the genre of World 
Chronicles as being defined by their Christian view of world history as a linear progression from 
the Creation rather than by a particular format or audience; this is undoubtedly plausible, though 
the chapter has little to say about late antique texts. Finally Edward Watts briefly highlights inno- 
vations in Himerius 8, a monody in which a traditional lament for the death of Himerius’ son is 
interwoven with his personal situation in exile. 

Different readers will find particular sections of greater or lesser interest, but there is much 
of value in this collection overall: 


Michael Whitby 
University of Birmingham 


Juan Signes Codofier, The Emperor Theophilos and the East, 829-842. Court and Frontier in 
Byzantium during the Last Phase of Iconoclasm, Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Studies 
13. Farnham: Ashgate, 2014. Pp. xii+518. 

DOI: 10.1017/byz.2015.18 


To the extent that history is about people, as well as being the politics of the past, political biogra- 
phy remains an essential way of reading and writing it. This is especially true for ancient and 
medieval societies, where autocratic rulers adopted high political profiles and the surviving writ- 
ten record is largely structured around their personal reigns. Yet the profiling of rulers in ancient 
and medieval sources presents the modern historian with a particular challenge, since it is all too 
often deficient in objective, coherent, incisive and contextualised explanations for political 
actions and decisions. Faced with the inadequacy of biographical information, scholarship since 
the nineteenth century on Roman and Byzantine emperors has opted for one, or a combination, 
of three approaches. One is to write a history of ‘the age of X’, in which the biographical narra- 
tive is subordinated to descriptive analysis of the geopolitical, social, economic and cultural con- 
text. Another is to foreground a biographical narrative that relies on a critical but positivist 
ranking and harmonisation of the sources, combined with intuitive conjecture to fill in the gaps 
of the evidence. Both these approaches are driven by the issues rather than the evidence. The third 
approach prioritises the evidence, or rather, it treats the evidence as the principal point at issue, 
and aims to provide the prolegomena for a biographical narrative, by subjecting the sources to 
exhaustive philological and narratological deconstruction. 

Juan Signes’ 500-page study of an emperor who ruled for thirteen years and died around the 
age of forty combines the second and third approaches. It answers the need for a biographical, 
narrative focus on a controversial, E ruler who gave rise to an extraordinary number 
of anecdotes. Its overriding concern is to establish a correct chronological sequence for the 
crowded events of Theophilos’ career. At the same time, it subjects the evidence for each event to 
an exhaustive, analytical review, so that the book reads more like a series of critical essays than a 
narrative synthesis. Although this does not make life easy for the reader, it is entirely justifiable, 
given the previous scholarship on Theophilos. In the state of this scholarship, the most pressing 
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need was for a study to unpick the synthesis put forward by John Rosser in his 1972 PhD thesis, 
and refined and popularised by Warren Treadgold in his book The Byzantine Revival, 780-842 
(1988), which featured Theophilos as the culminating, tragic hero. Treadgold was well aware of 
the opaque and tangled complexity of the sources for Theophilos, but he chose not to let it spoil 
the flow of his narrative, and only indicated in his endnotes the degree of conjectural interpreta- 
tion on which his confident statements were based. Problems of Quellenkritik, by contrast, come 
to the fore in every chapter of the book here reviewed. The Greek sources nearly all reflect the 
ideological reaction against the religious policy of the last iconoclast emperor, and most postdate 
the overthrow of his dynasty by Basil I the Macedonian. The main Greek historical narratives 
were put together over a hundred years after Theophilos’ death, so the authors of these texts 
were working with excerpts and paraphrases from earlier sources, whose relationship they were 
liable to misjudge when trying to make sense of them. The Arabic histories were similarly open to 
distortion at the hands of tenth-century editors. The chronicler who most faithfully reproduces 
the information of his ninth-century sources is, paradoxically, the thirteenth-century Michael the 
Syrian. 

4 The author was clearly inspired, and highly qualified, to write this book by his deep familiar- 
ity with Greek literature of the ninth and tenth centuries, and especially with the most important 
narrative text, the Continuation of Theophanes’ Chronicle, to uh he devoted a ground-break- 
ing monograph i in 1995, and of which he is completing, with Michael Featherstone, the critical 
edition begun long a o by the late Ihor Sevéenko. It is somewhat regrettable, therefore, that he 
has not dedicated a ENA to a detailed discussion of the sources, and in particular of the now- 
lost narratives that lie behind the accounts of Theophanes Continuatus and the other tenth-cen- 
tury historians (Genesios and the various recensions of the Logothete Chronicle). It would be per- 
tinent to this study to consider the literary origin of the many biographical anecdotes that 
circulated about Theophilos and his associates. Perhaps Signes considers that he has already dealt 
adequately with this subject in his monograph - but that was twenty years ago, and in Spanish. 

There are other omissions - notably iconoclasm within the empire, and the West - that 
would be regrettable in a work that set out to be a comprehensive monograph on Theophilos. 
However, the author states that this was not his intention. As it is, he has produced a larger than 
average book that fully justifies its concentration on the eastern sector of Byzantine imperial 
interests in a period that saw the last peak of Abbasid aggression under the sons of Harun al- 
Rashid, the caliphs Ma'mün and Mu'tasim. In pursuing the exact chronology of events on and 
around the Byzantine frontier with the Caliphate from 819 to 842, Juan Signes is led to revise sev- 
eral assumptions, which appeared to be set in stone, about the politics, strategy and prosopogra- 
phy of the empire's eastern command. Thus he postulates the existence of a strong Armenian 
aristocratic lobby at the Byzantine court in Theophilos' early years, which partly reflected the 
emperor's attempt to reconnect with the regime of his godfather, Leo V, whom his father, 
Michael II, had overthrown. He distinguishes between Thomas the Armenian and Thomas the 
Slav, and argues that the latter's attack on the regimes of Leo V and Michael II was not funda- 
mentally a Byzantine civil war but an Abbasid invasion, in which Thomas owed both his initial 
success and his ultimate failure to the fact that he was a puppet of the caliph Ma'mün. Ma'mün 
used him in the way that the Byzantines used the disaffection of the Caliph's Persian Khurramite 
subjects. In clarifying the nature of the Khurramite movement and its Byzantine connection, 
Signes makes a bold, but eminently sensible, reinterpretation of the evidence concerning the noble 
Persian exiles in Theophilos’ entourage: "Theophobos' was not simply the baptismal name of the 
person referred to as Nasr, but a different individual, most likely the other's son, whom Nasr had 
left to be brought up at the court of Constantinople during his visit under Michael II. 

Signes further suggests that other Byzantine setbacks of the 820s, the Aghlabid invasion of 
Sicily and the seizure of Crete by a company of Andalusian exiles, were not coincidental, but 
coordinated by Ma'mün. Seen in this light, Theophilos' strategy of retaliation does not seem 
unimpressive. The central section of the book is devoted to the painstaking task of distinguishing, 
dating and evaluating the campaigns that the emperor and the caliphs launched against each 
other during the 830s. The arguments are often complex and the conclusions tentative, but on 
balance they support the idea that the Byzantine war effort under Theophilos was more sustained 
and effective than has generally been supposed. Above all, a careful reading of the non-Greek 
sources suggests that the war effort did not collapse, and Theophilos did not give up in despair, 
after the caliph's capture and sack of Amorion in 838, the emperor's birthplace and the empire's 
main centre of operations in Asia Minor; indeed, Mu’tasim was fortunate to be able to extricate 
himself and his army from his overextended offensive. Theophilos supported his war-effort in 
Asia Minor with continuously pro-active diplomacy on other fronts: he cultivated an alliance 
with the Umayyad emirate of Cordoba against their common Abbasid enemy, and a revised 
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dating of his intervention in support of the Khazars against the Magyars leads to the conclusion 
that he transferred his recognition from the Khazar khagan to the newly emergent power of Rus 
as the empire’s main partner in the lands to the north of the Black Sea. 

Signes sees evidence for the effectiveness of Theophilos’ eastern policy in the reaction it eli- 
cited from the Melkite (‘Greek Orthodox’) Christians under Muslim rule. Perhaps the most inter- 
ee and impressive piece of Ouellenkritik in the volume is the reinterpretation of the ‘Letter of 
the three patriarchs’. In its surviving form, this document purports to be a letter from the patri- 
archs of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch to the emperor Theophilos making the case for the 
veneration of icons. The critical edition of this text in 1997 made clear what was already quite 
obvious: that it was a piece of iconophile propaganda produced after the death of the last icono- 
clast emperor. However, uncertainty remained as to whether it was a complete forgery, or the 
result of heavy interpolation. Following the editors of 1997, Signes demonstrates that the sections 
of the text most likely to be authentic are precisely those that speak of holy imagery in the 
notional sense favoured by the iconoclasts. Two important conclusions emerge from his analysis. 
Firstly, the Melkite churches in the eighth and ninth centuries were by no means as committed to 
icon veneration as the careers of some prominent individuals, such as John of Damascus and 
Michael the Synkellos, have suggested. Secondly, in the 830s their leaders nurtured hopes for an 
end to Muslim rule, encouraged by the energetic campaigning of Theophilos, as well as by cur- 
rent prophecies, both Christian and Islamic, that predicted the end of the Abbasid hegemony. 

No study of Theophilos and the East would be complete without some discussion of the cul- 
tural relations and intellectual exchanges between Constantinople and Baghdad in the early ninth 
century. The concluding chapter of the book provides a useful summary of the state of research, 
though if new insights are to be gained, they will come from the younger scholars who are work- 
ing in this area. 

The epilogue, in addition to recapitulating the results of the preceding chapters, deals with 
the other distinctive aspects of Theophilos’ image and legacy: his populism and his reputation for 
justice, reflected in many of the anecdotes about him. It would be unfair to complain that the 
book, which is does not claim to be comprehensive and is already quite long, does not take this 
discussion further. However, it is interesting and important to consider why these stories about 
Theophilos were retold in the literature of the late ninth and tenth centuries: what does this say 
about contemporary perceptions of the Macedonian dynasty, and what are its implications for 
understanding the policy ideals pursued and propagated by the Macedonian emperors? The 
same goes for other aspects of Theophilos’ regime that are documented in the sources of the Mac- 
edonian period, and were echoed in the policies of the first Macedonian emperor; one thinks 
notably of this emperor’s palace buildings, and his extensive Armenian connection. These are 
important questions for the definitive study of Theophilos that Juan Signes will hopefully go on 
to provide and that he has certainly inspired, not least by raising the stakes of the verdict that 
Theophilos was ‘the unlucky’. 

One can only be grateful that Juan Signes, who has published extensively in Spanish, decided 
to exert his formidable linguistic skills and make this work available in English. Some minor quirks 
- e.g. ‘provisory’ for ‘provisional’, ‘confound’ for ‘confuse’, and some unusual usage of prepositions 
- subsist as reminders that English is not the author's native language, but they evidently did not 
bother the native speaker who read the manuscript prior to publication, and they certainly do not 
get in the way of reading and appreciating this major contribution to scholarship. 


Paul Magdalino 
Emeritus Professor of Byzantine History, University of St Andrews. 
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‘Pseudo-Kodinos’ is the name given to an anonymous compilation of the mid-fourteenth century 
which offers information on court ceremonial and incorporates various earlier protocols, with a 
focus on hierarchical status as reflected in standing (not sitting) arrangements, attire —above all, 
hats and staffs—, colour codes, spatial partitions, forms of address, and the like. It is a rich source 
of information for historians of all persuasions (political, social and cultural), philologists, art 
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1975 seems light years away. In parts of the field of Byzantine studies, at any rate, the 
world has shifted, and perhaps most of all in that contested territory of early Byzantium, 
otherwise known as late antiquity. The first issue of Byzantine and Modern Greek Stud- 
ies was published only four years after Peter Brown’s The World of Late Antiquity,' 
and before the ‘explosion’ of late antiquity.” This was also the start of another explo- 
sion: the emergence of late antique archaeology as a discipline, leading to its vast expan- 
sion and the enormous and ever-growing amount of material available today. For the 
first time, John Hayes's Late Roman Pottery (1972) enabled reliable dating criteria for 
the ceramic evidence that became the foundation of a new understanding of trade and 
economic life.’ The UNESCO Save Carthage campaign, a landmark in the reliable 
recording of excavations of the late antique period, began in the following year, and 
since then the growth in data has been exponential. Few of the pioneers in this develop- 
ment had much time for Byzantium, and the growth in publications on the archaeology 
and material culture of the eastern Mediterranean in late antiquity has led to a distinct 
turn in scholarship away from Constantinople and from the questions traditionally 
associated with early Byzantium. An enormous literature continues on the periodization 
of late antiquity, but much of it is motivated more by the question of when the ancient 
world ended, or the Roman empire fell, than by any concern for the continuity or 


1 Peter Brown, The World of Late Antiquity: AD 150-750. From Marcus Aurelius to Muhammad 
(London 1971). 

2 A. Giardina, ‘Esplosione di tardoantico', Studi Storici 40.1 (1999) 157-80, with discussion by G.W. 
Bowersock and others at Studi Storici 45 (2004) 5-46; see also Peter Brown et al., "The world of late 
antiquity revisited’, Symbolae Osloenses 72 (1997) 5-90; reactions to Giardina by G. W. Bowersock and 
others in E. Lo Cascio (ed.) Studi Storici 45.1 (2004) 5-46. 

3 See Chris Wickham, ‘Marx, Sherlock Holmes and late Roman commerce’, Journal of Roman Studies 78 
(1988) 183-93 (review discussion of A. Carandini (ed.), Società Romana e Impero Tardoantico II. Le 
Merci, Gli Insediamenti (Rome and Bari 1986). 
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otherwise of Byzantium." Given these developments it is not surprising that several 
Byzantinists currently argue that Byzantium ‘began’ only in the seventh century or there- 
abouts. This view is strengthened by the turn in the scholarship away from political and 
narrative history based primarily on textual evidence in favour of material culture and 
questions such as urbanism, settlement and language - a turn that has also made possi- 
ble a secular approach as against the preoccupation with religion and specifically with 
Orthodoxy that still pervades some of the literature on Byzantium. However, the peri- 
odization of "late antiquity' is far from settled, as we shall see, and I shall argue here 
that the 'explosion' of late antiquity has brought with it a real identity crisis for 
Byzantium. 


The sixth century 


Given this shift towards the east and away from political history, and with the entry into 
the mix of large numbers of new scholars, new journals and new research projects and 
publications series whose focus is anything but Byzantine, the sixth century as a topic 
has also been somewhat sidelined. It was already controversial among Byzantinists - 
was it the end of the Roman empire or just possibly the beginning of Byzantium?? Gib- 
bon is not the only historian who has found the sixth century puzzling,? while recent 
publications insisting on a fifth-century fall of the Roman empire in the west also leave 
the sixth-century east exposed. It still seemed natural in 2000 for the final additional 
volume of the new Cambridge Ancient History (note the title) to end at about the same 
date as A. H. M. Jones's Later Roman Empire,’ that is, AD 600 as against 602 respec- 
tively, allowing both works to end with a flourish with the sixth century. Now, in con- 
trast, such a choice invites criticism for failing to include the great events of the early 
seventh century, including the emergence of Islam. 

Central to the sixth century is the reign of Justinian, yet, as has been noted, it is 
striking that despite numerous shorter treatments the years since the first issue of Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Studies have not seen another work on the scale of E. Stein's 


4 See among many publications the group of articles in Journal of Late Antiquity 1 (2008), with A. 
Marcone, ‘La tarda antichità o della difficoltà delle periodizzazioni, Studi Storici (2004) 25-36; Averil 
Cameron, ‘The ‘long’ late antiquity. A late-twentieth century model?’ in T. P. Wiseman (ed), Classics in 
Progress, British Academy Centenary volume (Oxford 2002) 165-91. 

5 See P. Allen and E. Jeffreys (eds), The Sixth Century: End or Beginning? (Brisbane 1996); M. Maas (ed), 
The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian (Cambridge 2005) is designed to supply an overview 
rather than pose questions of periodization. 

6  Averil Cameron, ‘Gibbon and Justinian’, in R. McKitterick and R. Quinault (eds), Edward Gibbon and 
Empire (Cambridge 1997) 34-52. 

7  Averil Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins and Michael Whitby (eds), Late Antiquity: Empire and Successors, 
AD 425-600, Cambridge Ancient History XIV (Cambridge 2000); A. H. M. Jones, Tbe Later Roman 
Empire, 284—602. A Social, Economic and Administrative Survey, 2. vols. (Oxford 1964). 
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Histoire du Bas-Empire Il, published in French in 1959.8 Why is this? Part of the answer 
may be in the decline of narrative and political history that has prevailed in the last few 
decades, with its more synchronic as well as more cultural approach.’ Nor has adminis- 
trative history been much in vogue among English-speaking scholars,'° though it should 
be noted that this has not been the case in Italy and elsewhere. More recently one can 
detect a return to political and military narrative, alongside a focus on religious vio- 
lence.'' When he does make an appearance, Justinian currently tends to receive a bad 
press as tyrannical and deluded, if not quite in the terms in which he was presented by 
Tony Honoré, who likened him to Stalin.'? For some the real heirs to Roman ideals are 
the Goths, not the Romans who invaded Italy under Justinian,'* and for most the idea 


of a seriously intended reconquest is dead in the water, together with that of the sixth 


century as a hinge between antiquity and Byzantium. '* 


One should also note the obstinate persistence of the idea of sixth-century Greek 
history-writing as 'classicising'. Hence in some way the sixth century was not really Byz- 
antine (a view strengthened by Anthony Kaldellis' often-expressed view that Byzantium 
was always Roman, despite his willingness to use the terms Byzantine and Byzantium in 


8 The nearest, though not on the same scale, is perhaps H. Leppin, Justinian. Das christliche Experiment 
(Stuttgart 2011); Stein's work does not appear in the bibliography. Of course Justinian and the sixth century 
make an appearance in works of wider scale, for instance Averil Cameron, B. Ward-Perkins and M. Whitby 
(eds), The Cambridge Ancient History XIV (Cambridge 2000); C. Wickham, The Inheritance of Rome. A 
History of Europe from 400 to 1000(London 2009) or P. Sarris, Empires of Faith: The Fall of Rome to the 
Rise of Islam (Oxford 2011), or Averil Cameron, The Mediterranean World in Late Antiquity, c. 395-700, 
2™ rev, ed. (London 2011), and in introductions to Byzantium, for example Averil Cameron, The 
Byzantines (Oxford 2006); D. Stathakopoulos, A Short History of the Byzantine Empire (London 2014); J. 
Harris, The Lost World of Byzantium (New Haven 2015). M. Meier, Das andere Zeitalter Justinians. 
Kontingenzerfabrung und Kontingenzbewültigung im 6. Jb. n. Chr., Hypomnemata 147, 2" ed. (Göttingen 
2004) deals in detail with the sixth century but from the angle of catastrophes and contingencies. 

9 See n. 24 below. In an interesting recent discussion Anthony Kaldellis argues against the current 
emphasis on discourse analysis: ‘Late antiquity dissolves’, in a Marginalia Forum on Late Antiquity and the 
Humanities (http://marginalia.lareviewofbooks.org/late-antiquity-and-the-new-humanities-an-open-forum/ 
Sept. 18, 2015). It is worth noting that Brown's World of Late Antiquity is very much a work of social his- 
tory rather than discourse analysis. 

10 Though see C. Kelly, Ruling the Later Roman Empire (Cambridge, Mass. 2004). In contrast the nature 
of the late antique and early Byzantine economy has been well represented, for instance by J. Banaji, 
Agrarian Change in Late Antiquity. Gold, Labour and Aristocratic Dominance (Oxford 2007) and P. 
Sarris, Economy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge 2006); and for social and economic issues 
under Justinian see P. N. Bell, Social Conflict in the Age of Justinian. Its Nature, Management and 
Mediation (Oxford 2013). 

11 Below, n. 28. 

12 T. Honoré, Tribonian (London 1978). 

13 J.J. Arnold, Theoderic and The Imperial Roman Restoration (Cambridge 2014). 

14 Though see P. Athanassiadi, Vers la pensée unique. La montée de l'intolérance dans l'Antiquité tardive 
(Paris 2010), for whom Justinian’s reign was a ‘Rubicon’ leading to Byzantine bigotry. 
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book titles and elsewhere).'? Here I should record how grateful I felt myself to Anthony 
Bryer who welcomed me into the fold of the Byzantine symposia in the late sixties and 
seventies, when I was working on Procopius and Agathias and was generally perceived 
as a classicist.'^ This was before the idea of ‘late antiquity’ had taken hold. Sixth-cen- 
tury ‘classicising’ historians were approached in terms of biography and reliability - 
how far they conveyed reliable historical information, an approach also extended with 
negative effects to hagiography and chronicles, and enshrined in Jones’ Later Roman 
Empire, which even now remains in many ways the fundamental guide. 

However, the scene has since shifted dramatically, and applying the classicising 
model to sixth-century writers can now only take us so far. It has been replaced for 
many by a closer consideration of the texts themselves and their internal dynamics. His- 
torians will always want to ask what useful evidence can be obtained from ancient and 
Byzantine writers, but they must now do so from a position that recognizes the com- 
plexity and the literary subtlety of their compositions.'" Nowhere is this more necessary 
than in the case of Procopius, whose works still dominate our understanding of the sixth 
century, and here too one can see the tectonic plates moving. Multi-author volumes 
published and in progress contain papers on narrativity'® as well as realia, and if out of 
Procopius’ three works the Buildings still most eludes classification, '? at least conscious- 
ness has been raised, and historians and literary scholars now have to come together.?? 


15 Especially in A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium. The Transformations of Greek Identity and the 
Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge 2008) and see Kaldellis, Ethnography after Antiquity. 
Foreign Lands and Peoples in Byzantine Literature (Philadelphia 2013). Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic. 
People and Power in New Rome (Cambridge, Mass. 2015) puts a sustained argument for Byzantium as 
Roman, with a further volume promised, but Kaldellis nevertheless also floats the idea of an ‘early 
Byzantium’ starting in the second century AD (204, n. 15). 

16 Cf. Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford 1970); ‘Early Byzantine Kaiserkritik: two case histories’, 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 3 (1977) 1-17. 

17 On which see R. Macrides, ed., History as Literature in Byzantium, Society for the Promotion of 
Byzantine Studies Publications 15 (Farnham 2010); Wolf Liebeschuetz argues for a qualitative decline in 
sixth-century literature, which he ascribes not least to the influence of Christianity: J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman City (Oxford 2001). 

18 For which see I. Nilsson, ‘To narrate the events of the past. Byzantine historians, and historians on 
Byzantium’, in J. Burke (ed.), Byzantine Narrative. Papers in Honour of Roger Scott (Melbourne 2006) 47- 
58. 

19 See the collection of papers in Antiquité tardive 8 (2000); views of the Buildings now have to be revised 
in the light of work by F. Montinaro on the two editions of the text, for which see Montinaro, Etudes sur 
l'évergétisme impérial à Byzance (Diss. École Pratique des Hautes Études-Sorbonne, 2013), and further 
discussion in Montinaro, ‘Power, taste and the outsider: Procopius and the Buildings revisited’, in G. 
Greatrex and H. Elton (eds), Shifting Genres in Late Antiquity (Farnham 2015) 191-206, in a section 
consisting of four papers under the title "Procopius and literature in the sixth-century eastern empire’. 

20 Expected: a Brill Companion to Procopius and the papers from a conference on Procopius held in 
Oxford in January, 2014, in press as C. Lillington-Martin and E. Turquois (eds), Procopius: (New) 
Interpretations and Methodologies (Ashgate), with several papers on literary approaches and a particularly 
relevant contribution by P. van Nuffelen, "The wor(l)ds of Procopius’. 
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The concept of classicising history necessarily involves the question of genre, which 
I emphasized when writing of Procopius several decades ago, but this too is now subject 
to revisionism.?! Anthony Kaldellis’ much-cited Procopius of Caesarea” also calls for a 
literary approach, though his is based on the old question of what the author ‘really’ 
believed. Carrying such an approach to its limits, Kaldellis dismisses the Buildings alto- 
gether as being insincere, based on the dubious premise that what modern critics should 
be looking for is ‘sincerity’. Whether there was a specifically ‘late antique aesthetic’ is 
also a current question. Even if not — and behind such an assumption lurks the 
assumption of a contrasting ‘Byzantine aesthetic’ — a methodological approach to the 
writers of the sixth century based primarily on classical imitation and historical reliabil- 
ity will no longer serve, any more than an approach to the sixth century or other periods 
based only on what some call ‘traditional text-based history’. In answer to Kaldellis, late 
antiquity is far from ‘dissolving’, but approaches to the hinge period of the sixth century 
do seem to be in a particular state of flux. 

One of the hallmarks of the mass of publications on late antiquity has been the 
amount of emphasis placed on religion, not least in the wake of the belated discovery by 
classicists and late Roman scholars alike of the huge amount of Christian and Jewish 
texts ripe for their attention. The field has recently been expanded by some to include 
Sasanian and other material, and to recognize and seek to incorporate Neoplatonic 
thought and writing as another important strand. This move brings about its own fur- 
ther dynamics and responses. Thus religion in late antiquity is often now interpreted 
within the frame of cultural history,** while many historians look for evidence of 


21 Many interesting papers in Greatrex and Elton (eds), Shifting Genres; a major research project led by 
Peter Van Nuffelen is directed at the subject of historiography in this period, and see Van Nuffelen, “Greek 
secular historians in late antiquity’, review-discussion, Histos 9 (2015), ix-xv (online). 

22 A. Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea. Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at tbe End of Antiquity 
(Philadelphia 2004), discussed by Averil Cameron, "Writing about Procopius then and now’, in Lillington- 
Martin and Turquois (eds), Procopius: (New) Interpretations and Methodologies, with R. Scott, "The 
literature of sixth-century Byzantium', in D. Sakel (ed.), Byzantine Culture, Papers from the Conference, 
Byzantine Days of Istanbul, May 21-23, 2010 (Ankara 2014) 45-57; see also I. Nilsson and R. Scott, 
“Towards a new history of Byzantine literature: the case of historiography’, Classica et Mediaevalia 58 
(2007) 319-32. 

23 See M. Formisano, "Towards an aesthetic paradigm of late antiquity', Antiquité Tardive 15 (2007) 277- 
84, with Formisano, 'Late antiquity: new departures', in Tbe Oxford Handbook of Medieval Literature, ed. 
R. J. Hexter and D. Townsend (Oxford 2012) 509-34 and cf. M. Formisano and T. Führer, with A.-L. 
Stock (eds), Décadence. ‘Decline and Fall’ or ‘Other Antiquity’? (Heidelberg 2014), though see Van 
Nuffelen, ‘The wor(l)ds of Procopius’. 

24 See e.g. E. A. Clark, ‘From patristics to early Christian studies,’ in The Oxford Handbook of Early 
Christian Studies, (ed.) S. A. Harvey and D. G. Hunter (Oxford 2008) 8-41; M. Vessey, ‘Literature, 
patristics, early Christian writing,’ The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, 55-58; D. B. Martin 
and P. Cox Miller (eds), The Cultural Turn in Late Ancient Studies. Gender, Asceticism and Historiography 
(Durham, NC 2005). M. Vessey, in V. Burrus, K. Haines-Eitzen, R. Lim, M. Vessey and E. A. Clark, review- 
discussion of E. A. Clark, History, Theory, Text. Historians and the Linguistic Turn (Cambridge, Mass. 
2004) 812-36, at 826-30, refers to ‘the new intellectual history’. 
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questioning, indifference, scepticism and even atheism.?? There is an obvious resonance 
here for the later centuries of Byzantium, commonly if uncritically believed to be an 
overwhelmingly orthodox and even theocratic society.*° Similarly, the turn towards 
emphasizing religious violence for which Kaldellis calls in his contribution to the Margi- 
nalia open forum?" has already happened.”® Finally negative features in late antiquity 
are a theme addressed at length by Mischa Meier, in a counter to the ‘benign’ late antiq- 
uity of which some have complained.” 


The turn to the east 


Within or alongside this outpouring of publications on late antiquity we can detect 
another powerful trend, which I term the turn to the east, marked by enthusiasm for the 
complex culture of the eastern Mediterranean in the fifth to seventh centuries, "? the 


25 M. Humphries, with D. M. Gwynn, ‘The sacred and the secular: the presence or absence of Christian 
religious thought in secular writing in the late antique west’, and E. Jeffreys, ‘Literary genre or religious 
apathy? The presence or absence of theology and religious thought in secular writing in the late antique 
east', both in D. M. Gwynn and S. Bangert (eds), Religious Diversity in Late Antiquity, Late Antique 
Archaeology 6 (Leiden 2010) 493-509 and 511-22. Scepticism: P. Sarris, M. Dal Santo and P. Booth, eds., 
An Age of Saints? Power, Conflict and Dissent in Early Medieval Christianity(Leiden 2011); M. Dal Santo, 
Debating the Saints’ Cult in the Age of Gregory the Great (Oxford 2012); A. Kaldellis, "The hagiography of 
doubt and scepticism’, in The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine Hagiography II: Genres and 
Contexts, ed. S. Efthymiades (Farnham 2014) 453-77. Kaldellis’ many publications also seek to identify 
dissidence, following his penchant for the Straussian dissident philosopher and intellectual (Cameron, 
"Writing about Procopius then and now’). Atheism in the classical world: T. Whitmarsh, Battling the Gods: 
Atheism in the Ancient World (London 2016). 

26 Against: Averil Cameron, Byzantine Matters (Princeton 2014) chap. 5; Kaldellis, Tbe Byzantine Republic. 
27 'Euphemism and discursive amelioration will never fully occlude the fact that the later Roman Empire 
(sic) was the site of tremendous and unparalleled religious conflict': in Kaldellis, "Late antiquity dissolves' (as 
cited in n. 9 above). 

28 M. Gaddis, There is No Crime for Those who Have Christ (Berkeley 2005); H. A. Drake (ed.), Violence in 
Late Antiquity: Perceptions and Practices (Aldershot 2006); J. Hahn, Gewalt und religióser Konflikt : Studien 
zu den Auseinandersetzungen zwischen Christen, Heiden und Juden im Osten des Rómischen Reiches (von 
Konstantin bis Theodosius II.) (Berlin 2004); J. Hahn, S. Emmel and U. Gotter (eds), From Temple to Church: 
Destruction and Renewal of Local Cultic Topography in Late Antiquity (2008); T. Sizgorich, Violence and 
Belief in Late Antiquity: Militant Devotion in Christianity and Islam (Philadelphia 2009). 

29 Meier, Das andere Zeitalter Justinians; stress on the role of apocalypticism in late antiquity points in the 
same direction: e.g. W. Brandes, ‘Anastasios ho dikoros. Endzeiterwartung und Kaiserkritik in Byzanz um 
500 n. Chr.‘, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 90 (1997) 24-63. 

30 Indicative of this development is the fact that the work of such a leading Roman historian as Fergus Millar 
has focused for the last ten years on the themes of identity and community in the Near East in the period from 
the fifth to the seventh centuries, and especially the interplay of Greek and Syriac: his many essays on the 
subject are now collected in F. Millar, Empire, Church and Society in the Late Roman Near East: Greeks, 
Jews, Syrians and Saracens, Late Antique History and Religion 10 (Leuven 2015), and see Millar, A Greek 
Roman Empire: Power and Belief under Theodosius II (408—450) (Berkeley 2006). Also indicative, and with 
longer chronological span, is A. Borrut et al. (ed), Le Proche-Orient de Justinien aux Abassides : peuplement et 
dynamiques spatiales, Actes du colloque 'Continuités de l'occupation entre les périodes byzantine et abbasside 
au Proche-Orient, VIIe-IXe siécles,’ Paris, 18-20 octobre 2007 (Turnhout 2011). 
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incorporation of Syriac as well as Greek material and increasingly the tendency to bring 
early Islam into the late antique frame, aided in this narrative by the claim of an over- 
riding late antique monotheism and further complicated by the rising theme of 'Abraha- 
mic religions’.°! The same trend is reflected in the work of some Islamicists, who are 
themselves presenting Islam as a religion of late antiquity.” The general turn to the east 
is also a product of the huge amount of archaeological material that has become avail- 
able in the last generation, but in addition the new vigour that has manifested itself in 
Sasanian studies and late antique Judaism has fed into a rising interest in the Byzantine- 
Sasanian wars under Chosroes II and the events of the Persian conquest of Jerusalem 
and the Near East in the early seventh century.*’ From here it seems only a small and 


natural step to the incorporation of early Islam into the late antique world view.” 


Byzantium dissolves? 


It would be tedious to repeat all the arguments that have filled academic journals in 
recent years about the periodisation of late antiquity. Peter Brown's original endpoint in 
The World of Late Antiquity was AD 750, coinciding with the fall of the Umayyads 
and the ‘Abbasid revolution’, and while it did not directly address the questions about 
the emergence of Islam that are currently such a preoccupation, the book played its part 
in the turn to the east, not least by drawing heavily on Sasanian material. Brown's later 
book, The Rise of Western Christendom, extended its coverage to AD 1000 and also 
ranged widely, but its title indicated a different focus. ?? In contrast, Garth Fowden, who 
also adopts the year 1000 as a turning point, sees it as the end of late antiquity and 
firmly concentrates on the east, so much so indeed that he includes Islam under the 


31 On which see A. Silverstein and G. G. Stroumsa (eds), Tbe Oxford Handbook of Abrabamic Religions 
(Oxford 2015), with G. G. Stroumsa, The Making of the Abrahamic Religions in Late Antiquity (Oxford 
2015); this growing subject is supported by newly funded chairs at both Oxford and Cambridge. 

32. The general case is set out very clearly by R. G. Hoyland, ‘Islam as a late antique religion’, in The Oxford 
Handbook of Late Antiquity, ed. S. F. Johnson, (Oxford 2012), 1053-77; in terms of Qur'anic analysis a 
key scholar in this regard is Angelika Neuwirth, for instance see her Der Koran als Text der Spátantike: ein 
europäischer Zugang, 3'* ed. (Berlin 2013). For a different take on Islam as late antique see A. al-Azmeh, 
The Emergence of Islam in Late Antiquity: Allah and his People (Cambridge 2014). 

33 Key publications include B. Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et l'histoire de la Palestine au début du VIIe 
siécle, 2 vols. (Paris 1992) and more recently J. Howard-Johnston, Witnesses to a World Crisis. Historians 
and Histories of the Middle East in the Seventb Century (Oxford 2010), and see G. Dagron and V. Déroche, 
‘Juifs et chrétiens dans l'Orient du VIIe siécle', Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991) 17-273 and Averil 
Cameron, ‘Blaming the Jews: the seventh-century invasions of Palestine in context’, Travaux et Mémoires 14 
(Mélanges Gilbert Dagron) (2002) 57-78. 

34 Thus P. Sarris, Empires of Faith. The Fall of Rome to the Rise of Islam, 500-700 (Oxford 2011), 
combines a Mediterranean-wide perspective, discussion of the fall of the Roman empire in the west and a 
periodization of 500-700, which includes the rise of Islam. 

35 P. Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom: Triumph and Diversity, AD 200-1000 (Oxford 1996, 2^4 
ed. 2003). 
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Umayyads and the Abbasids but effectively leaves out Byzantium and Constantinople 
after about 600.75 Such a focus fits well with the wider and essentially apologetic enter- 
prise of presenting Islam in a positive light. It is explicitly shared for example in the 
*Global late antiquities' project recently launched by early Islamicists at Boston Univer- 
sity, which calls for a ‘holistic approach to late antiquity’ that can include ‘both Europe 
and Islam as the heirs of the biblical legacy of ancient Israel and the classical legacy of 
Greece and Rome’.*’ The project statement speaks of the history of Europe and the 
need for a ‘more integrated and nuanced perspective on “Western civilization" and its 
origins in the shared heritage and conjoined development of the cultures of Late Antiq- 
uity'. But as often, Byzantium is left marooned.?? Worse, such an emphasis is in danger 
of playing to the very denigration of Byzantium that Byzantinists have been trying so 
hard to overcome. 


The seventh century 


In responding to these issues from the Byzantine point of view, the seventh century is no 
less critical than the sixth. It was, after all, the century of the Persian occupation of the 
Near East, the end of the Sasanian empire, the rise of Islam and the establishment of the 
Umayyad state. It was a difficult time for Byzantium, faced with defeat, major military 
threats and economic loss. Yet Byzantium survived. 

It is certainly tempting to see this period as the one in which the later Byzantine 
state found its real beginning. Yet there are losses as well as gains in any periodization. 
In this case too the publications of recent years indicate new ways of looking at the sev- 
enth century that do not necessarily turn on whether it was ‘Byzantine’ or ‘late antique’ 
or late or east Roman, and which offer alternatives to the earlier emphasis on defeat 
and disaster.*” 

Oddly enough, it might seem, given the unwillingness of many late antique scholars 
to confront theology and their corresponding wish to collapse religious issues into cul- 
tural history, theology and doctrinal issues feature prominently in these developments. 
Of course patristic scholars and theologians have always continued to write on these 


36 G. Fowden, Before and After Muhammad. The First Millennium Refocused (Princeton 2014). Philip 
Rousseau notes other examples of this periodization in Can ‘late antiquity’ be saved?’, his contribution to 
the Marginalia Open Forum (as cited in n. 9 above), albeit without the determinedly eastern focus. 

37 http//www.mizanproject.org, accessed 29.9.15, citing Fowden's book with approval as a way of com- 
bating the 'clash of civilizations' approach. The contrary impulse can also be found in some recent publica- 
tions on late antiquity which lay stress on violence. Given the fraught nature of the subject of Islamic origins, 
not to mention that of the date of the Qur'an, it is hardly surprising if late antiquity is pressed into service 
for other ends. 

38 For this tendency in general, see Averil Cameron, "The absence of Byzantium', Nea Hestia, Jan. 2008, 
4-59 (English and Greek). 

39 See J. F. Haldon, The Empire that Would Not Die. The Paradox of East Roman Survival, c. 640-740 CE, 
The Carl Newell Jackson Lectures at Harvard, 2014, (Cambridge Mass. 2016), in comparison with Haldon, 
Byzantium in the Seventh Century. The Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 1990, rev. ed. 1997). 
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subjects, but we can now see also a much greater willingness among some late antique 
and Byzantine historians to address what used to be considered highly specialist ques- 
tions rather than ones that fall within the purview of general history. In part I would 
suggest that this is a natural offshoot of the new emphasis on writers of the eastern prov- 
inces, including those writing in Syriac. In addition the separation of the Chalcedonian 
and Miaphysite churches from the sixth century on has become a major subject for his- 
torians,?? like the local reactions to the Persian occupation of Palestine, and the role of 
Christian communities in the Sasanian empire.*! Another landmark in recent scholar- 
ship is provided by the publication of detailed commentaries and translations of sixth 
and seventh century councils, together with an increasing awareness of and interest in 
the modes and techniques of argumentation used here and in other contemporary 
works. These included the huge contemporary production of florilegia of proof texts 
and the development of anti-heretical and anti-Jewish themes. The enormous emphasis 
currently placed on Maximus the Confessor as an important historical figure as well as 
a very major theologian is yet another indicator of this trend, much stimulated by the 
publication some years ago of a critical edition of the acts of the Lateran Synod of 649, 
which made clear the central role played by Maximus in this event, as well as the edition 
of a hostile Syriac Life of Maximus which, if reliable, changes existing views of Maxi- 
mus in dramatic ways.^? The crisis and division caused by seventh-century attempts to 


40 See especially V.-L. Menze, Justinian and the Making of the Syrian Orthodox Church (Oxford 2008). 

41 Christians in the Sasanian empire: A. H. Becker, Fear of God and the Beginning of Wisdom: the School 
of Nisibis and Christian Scholastic Culture in Late Antique Mesopotamia (Philadelphia 2006); P. Wood, 
"We have no King but Christ’: Christian Political Thought in Greater Syria on the Eve of the Arab Conquest 
(c.400—585) (Oxford 2011); Wood, The Chronicle of Seert: Christian Historical Imagination in Late 
Antique Iraq (Oxford 2013). 

42 Chalcedon (AD 451): R. Price and M. Gaddis, trans. with introduction, The Acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon, 3 vols., Translated Texts for Historians 45 (Liverpool 2005); Constantinople II (553): R. Price, 
trans. with notes and an introduction, The Acts of the Council of Constantinople of 553: with Related Texts 
on the Three Chapters Controversy, 2 vols., Translated Texts for Historians 51 (Liverpool 2009); Sixth 
Council (681): M. Jankowiak and R. Price, trans. with notes, The Acts of the Third Council of 
Constantinople (681), Translated Texts for Historians (Liverpool, in press); for sixth-century ecclesiastical 
issues see also C. Chazelle and C. Cubitt (eds), The Crisis of the Oikoumene : the Three Chapters and the 
Failed Quest for Unity in the Sixtb-Century Mediterranean (Turnhout 2007). 

43 Lateran council: Concilium Lateranense a. 649 celebratum, ed. Rudolf Riedinger, Acta Conciliorum 
Oecumenicorum 2.1 (Berlin 1984); R. Price, with P. Booth and C. Cubitt, trans. with notes, The Acts of the 
Lateran Synod of 649, Translated Texts for Historians 61 (Liverpool 2014); Syriac Life of Maximus: S. P. 
Brock, ‘An early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor’, Analecta Bollandiana 91 (1973), 299-346 (though 
not accepted by all); see also P. Allen and B. Neil (eds), The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor 
(Oxford 2015), containing in particular an important new chronology of the many works of Maximus and 
of his own movements, drawing on the Syriac Life, by M. Jankowiack and P. Booth, ‘A new date-list of the 
works of Maximus the Confessor’, The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor, 19-83; P. Booth, 
Crisis of Empire. Doctrine and Dissent at the End of Antiquity(Berkeley 2014) (a book by a historian which 
takes full account of the theological issues of the period); redating of the Monothelite controversy: see M. 
Jankowiack, ‘The invention of Dyothelitism’, Studia Patristica 63 (2013) 335-42. 
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impose the doctrine that Christ had one will (Monothelitism) have been brought into 
sharper relief. Religious unity was and remained a prime concern for emperors in the 
seventh century just as in the sixth, and as a result of this recent work we are in a far bet- 
ter position to understand the dynamics involved. I would go further and claim that a 
better understanding of the seventh-century theological struggles is essential for any 


revisionist account of Byzantine iconoclasm.** 


What is to be done, or, what’s in a name? 

Most scholars would agree that the term Byzantium can safely be applied to the seventh 
century, even if finding a starting point is not so easy. Nor is it easy to accommodate 
within a Byzantine framework the ever-increasing mass of information about the east- 
ern provinces or the momentous events that took place in the east in the seventh century. 
Yet after all, most historians have to make difficult choices, especially if they are writing 
about periods of rapid change. It is true that the very term ‘Byzantium’ may still carry 
unfortunate overtones, but the answer is to rehabilitate it, not to avoid it, and to recog- 
nise that any other choice will also have its drawbacks. More significant are the suspi- 
cion felt towards Byzantium among some late antique scholars?? and the frequent 
assertion that Constantinople was cut off from the eastern provinces by the Arab con- 
quests or that the latter immediately became isolated from Byzantium. The truth was 
more complex than that. The associations of the term Byzantium can certainly still get 
in the way, and there are still genuine arguments to be made about periodization and 
definition, but these are more an internal matter within historiography than real issues. 
They should not lead to the exclusion of Byzantium, whether from narratives of transi- 
tion focused on the eastern Mediterranean and pointing towards Islam, or from narra- 
tives of a transition from classical antiquity to western Europe, pointing inexorably to 
the Enlightenment. As ways of understanding transitions and the sweep of history on a 
wider scale, both narratives are deficient, and both rely on hidden assumptions and 
prejudices. 

I have pointed here to one of these narratives, which in my view threatens to 
sideline Byzantium. It seems clear that the overall problem has much to do with the 
ways in which academic disciplines work: few of those who work on late antiquity see 
Byzantium as relevant to them. What's to be done is up to Byzantinists, who are 


44 Theology is played down by L. Brubaker and J. F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850. 
A History (Cambridge 2011), especially 782-87, and compare also the headings and arrangement of 
material in their earlier presentation of the sources: Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850: The 
Sources, an Annotated Survey (Aldershot 2001); both books are written from a historical-materialist 
perspective. 

45 It should be pointed out that in many archaeological publications about the Near East, especially by 
Israeli scholars, the term ‘Byzantine’ is used descriptively to refer to the chronological period supposedly 
ending with the advent of Islamic rule, in a periodization that makes a sharp break with the Arab conquests; 
however recent research emphasizes continuity into the Islamic period: see A. Walmsley, Early Islamic Syria. 
An Archaeological Assessment (London 2007). 
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probably tired of these questions and just want to get on with their work. Most of them 
are already used to negotiating these various problems, and in many cases, too, the 
same scholar can, and indeed has to, play to both late antique and Byzantine constituen- 
cies. The cake can be cut in different ways. But we must be careful that parts are not 
dropped altogether. 
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I 


I am guessing, but I suspect that Bryer's first introduction to Nicholas Mesarites was like 
mine through a very short article by A. A. Vasiliev, entitled ‘Mesarites as a source’, 
which was a footnote to his much more substantial “The foundation of the Empire of 
Trebizond’,” which dominated the field for years. Vasiliev was responding to a criticism 
by Franz Dólger, who suggested that Vasiliev might have benefited from a perusal of the 
works of Nicholas Mesarites, which had been edited by his old master August Heisen- 
berg.? Vasiliev was adamant Nicholas Mesarites had little to contribute to the early his- 
tory of the Empire of Trebizond. In his opinion, the Seljuq inscription from the walls of 
Sinope, which Heisenberg included in his commentary, was far more valuable than any- 
thing that could be gleaned from Mesarites’ writings. This rather explains why they 
remained a neglected source. 

A seal belonging to David Komnenos, which came on the market in 1987, allowed 
Bryer to re-examine the foundation of the Empire of Trebizond.^ The resulting study 
demonstrates the historical value of Byzantine seals. The seal shows on the obverse a 
nimbed figure identified as St Eleutherios, while the reverse carries an inscription to the 
effect that the scion of the purple David Komnenos has adopted him as his patron saint. 
It is not difficult to recognise in this David Komnenos, the original Grand Komnenos,? 
who was a grandson of the emperor Andronikos I Komnenos and co-founder with his 
brother Alexios of the Empire of Trebizond. Far more difficult is the identification of St 
Eleutherios. Bryer's expert knowledge of Byzantine Anatolia suggested the patron saint 


1 A.A. Vasiliev, 'Mesarites as a source', Speculum 13(1938) 180-82. 

2 A.A. Vasiliev, "The foundation of the Empire of Trebizond (1204-1222)’, Speculum 11(1936) 3-37. 

3 F. Délger, ‘August Heisenberg’, in Chalikes: Festgabe für die Teilnebmer am XI. Internationalen 
Byzantinistenkongrefi, ed. H.-G. Beck (Freising, 1958) 137-59. 

4  A.A.M. Bryer, ‘David Komnenos and Saint Eleutherios’, Apyeiov IHóvrov 42 (1988-1989) 163-87. 

5 R. Macrides, "What's in the name “Megas Komnenos”?’, Apyeiov IIóvrov 35 (1978) 238-41. 
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of the district of Tarsia on the eastern bank of the river Sangarios. It was an area of vital 
importance to David Komnenos, if he was to break out westwards from the coastal strip 
around Pontic Herakleia, which he had held from late 1204 or early 1205. It brought 
him into direct conflict with another imperial claimant Theodore I Laskaris, who had 
established himself at Nicaea. The latter needed to secure Tarsia to protect the north 
easterly approaches to Nicaea. He seems to have had relatively little difficulty in holding 
off David Komnenos’ forces. In 1208 he was able to advance as far as Pontic Herakleia. 
David Komnenos was saved by his alliance with the Latin emperor Henry of Hainault, 
who sent troops to the rescue, but three years later David disappears from the scene and 
Theodore Laskaris was able to annexe Pontic Herakleia and the Paphlagonian territo- 
ries, which David had ruled. A note in an eleventh-century psalter — since the eighteenth 
century in the possession of the Athonite monastery of Vatopedi^— records David's 
death on 13 December 1212 as the monk Daniel. He had not yet reached his thirtieth 
birthday.’ His entry into the monastic life can only have been the result of a serious 
political setback. Bryer’s solution is to accept at face value the information contained in 
George Akropolites’ History that soon after his victory over the Seljuqs in June 1211 at 
Antioch-on-the-Maeander Theodore Laskaris turned against David Komnenos and pre- 
vailed over him, conquering Pontic Herakleia and Amastris.? 

Bryer's solution is the only one that makes any sense, but he advances it with con- 
siderable diffidence, because he is well aware that the information provided by George 
Akropolites on this occasion has been dismissed as erroneous. Even Ruth Macrides,” 
who makes a strong case for George Akropolites’ general reliability, is reluctant to 
accept it, while Rustam Shukurov,'? Ian Booth!! and Dimitri Korobeinikov'? are even 
more sceptical. The reason is that in July 1211 — a few weeks after his victory over the 
Seljugs — Theodore Laskaris was engaged in a battle with the Franks near Pegai, which 
the latter claimed as a victory. They followed up this apparent success with a crushing 
defeat of the Nicaean forces on 15 October on the Rhyndakos River.'^ This seems to 
have taken place to the south of Lake Apollonias, which means that the Latin forces 
had penetrated the main Nicaean line of defence running West to East from Lopadion 
to Nicaea, without meeting any challenge. This was unusual, because Theodore Laska- 
ris was a general who liked to take the fight to the enemy. 
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This suggests that he was not in either of his main Bithynian bases of Prousa 
and Nicaea. It also suggests that the Latin invasion took him by surprise. This is 
not something one would expect, if the engagement near Pegai was the serious 
defeat for the Nicaean emperor that it is always assumed to be. Nicholas Mesarites 
provides evidence to the contrary. He records that in the late summer of 1214 Theo- 
dore Laskaris still held prisoner a large body of Frankish soldiers.'* They had been 
captured at Mamas, the suburb of Pegai, where the engagement with the Frankish 
forces had taken place in July 1211.'° In fact, we only have the word of the Latin 
emperor Henry of Hainault that the Franks had been victorious on this occasion. It 
is far more likely, particularly in view of how long it took the Latin emperor to fol- 
low up a supposed victory, that Theodore Laskaris had achieved two objectives: to 
neutralise the one remaining Latin base in Asia Minor, which allowed him a free 
hand elsewhere, and to recruit Frankish troops to make good his losses against the 
Seljuqs at the battle of Antioch-on-the Maeander. It looks as though George Akro- 
polites’ information about the overthrow of David Komnenos in the summer of 
1211 has every chance, as Bryer suggested, of being correct. But rather than ending 
his days as a monk on Mount Athos was it not more likely that David's fate was to 
be confined within the Hyakinthos monastery at Nicaea? This after all is what The- 
odore Laskaris had done with his father-in-law Alexios III Angelos a few months 
previously after his victory over the Seljuqs.'* 


II 


But this is using the writings of Nicholas Mesarites as they have always been as a quarry 
for fact, whereas the main advance made since 1975 has been an appreciation of the 
insights they provide into the Byzantine thought world at the turn of the twelfth century. 
One of the burning issues, both now and then, was the question of Byzantine identity, 
which was called into question by the fall of Constantinople in 1204. It was the starting 
point for the article which I contributed to the first volume of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies.'’ I am ashamed to say I made absolutely no use of Nicholas Mesarites. 
That is a deficiency which has been made good by Anthony Kaldellis.!? In his Hellenism 


14 A. Heisenberg, *Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Kaisertums und der Kirchenunion: III. Der 
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(Munich 1923) [repr. in A. Heisenberg, Quellen und Studien zur spátbyzantinischen Geschichte (London 
1973) II, 9.5-8 (hereafter, Heisenberg, ‘Mesarites II’). 

15 Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg/Wirth, 292 = Additamenta. 

16 Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, I, §10, 16-17, at 17; trans. Macrides, 131. 
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in Byzantium he makes excellent use of the record left by Nicholas Mesarites of the 
debates over the union of churches, which took place in the aftermath of 1204. He is 
able to show how the fall of Constantinople undermined the Byzantine sense of identity. 
Most telling is Nicholas Mesarites’ use of Roman or Rhomaikos. He applies it more 
often than not to representatives or inhabitants of the Old Rome. He does, however, 
refer to the Roman land (yrjv Popaida), by which he means the lands that had once 
formed the Byzantine Empire. He will also entitle Theodore Laskaris basileus of the 
Romans. For the time being a limbo existed between the Roman empire that was and 
the Roman Empire that might be, which encouraged all sorts of usages. Kaldellis is 
most taken by graikos, which Nicholas Mesarites uses under protest and insists that it 
only means Greek-speaker. It was a usage current in southern Italy, which offered an 
example of Greek-speakers of the Orthodox rite submitting to papal authority. He also 
makes play with Hellene and its derivatives as a way of emphasising cultural continuity 
and superiority. This was a usage that made particular headway in intellectual circles at 
Constantinople in the late twelfth century. Mesarites must be given credit as one of 
those responsible for handing it on to the next generation. But, most of all, though this 
is not something that Kaldellis would wish to emphasise, Mesarites conveys the way 
that the fall of Constantinople had the effect of emphasising the centrality of Orthodoxy 
to the Byzantine identity.” 

Mesarites’ sense of what had been lost with the crusader conquest pervades the 
funeral speech that he made over his brother John’s grave in March 1207. He rehearses 
the old certainties, as they existed in the time of the emperor Manuel I Komnenos. He 
records an exchange between the emperor and the brother he was lamenting. The 
emperor was upbraiding the latter for an escapade, in which still in his teens he tried to 
run away to Palestine. He could not understand what had got into him that he would 
‘choose to stay among Barbarian peoples, whose way of life is entirely incompatible 
with our own. Their gaze is scarcely human, while their speech is harsh and garbled. 
They are all armed and ready to set out along any route; they are bloodthirsty as just a 
look will tell’.2° It was an unexceptional statement of Byzantine superiority over the 
Barbarian, by whom the Latins are certainly intended. More telling was the approach 
adopted by the young man’s father, who knew that behind his son’s escapade was a pas- 
sionate desire to become a hesychast in the Palestinian desert. He assured him that 
because of relics of the Passion, which were housed in the precincts of the imperial pal- 
ace, Constantinople was just as much a holy place as Palestine, for ‘this land of ours.... 


is Jerusalem, Tiberias, Nazareth, Mount Thabor, Bethany and Bethlehem’.*! 


19 A. Heisenberg, ‘Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Kaisertums and der Kirchenunion I. Der 
Epitaphios des Nikolaos Mesarites auf seinen Bruder Johannes’, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie 
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Coincidentally, Nicholas Mesarites became sacristan (skeuophylax) of the imperial 
palace, which gave him responsibility for the relics of the Passion. These were kept in 
the Church of the Pharos. When on 31 July 1200 the usurper John Komnenos Axoukh 
broke into the imperial palace, Nicholas saw it as his duty to protect the treasures for 
which he was responsible. He arrived at the doors of the Church of the Pharos just as 
the usurper's supporters were breaking in with the intention of plundering the shrine. 
He claims to have prevented them from doing so and to have won them over to his side 
by improvising a sermon on the relics of the passion. His theme was along the lines of 
the advice that his father had given to his brother. The presence of these relics turned 
Constantinople into a holy place, which it was their duty to protect.^? Nicholas Mesar- 
ites’ listing of the relics of the passion has attracted a great deal of scholarly attention in 
recent years.” The interest stems in part from the impact, which the transfer of relics 
from Constantinople had on the West in the aftermath of 1204; the acquisition of the 
crown of thorns by the French King Louis IX being a case in point. The latter's construc- 
tion of the Sainte-Chapelle to house so precious a relic has been explained as a conscious 
imitation of the Church of the Pharos in the imperial palace at Constantinople, which 
served the same purpose, though for a collection of the relics of the passion rather than 
just one.** Possession of the relics of the passion contributed significantly to the prestige 
of the Byzantine emperor, but Nicholas Mesarites ignores this and prefers to emphasise 
that their primary function was to turn Constantinople into a New Jerusalem. 

Although he has an anecdote about the relics of the passion in the funeral speech, 
which he delivered over his brother's grave in March 1207, Nicholas Mesarites never 
once talks about their fate after the Latin conquest. He must have known what hap- 
pened, because his immediate reaction to the Latin occupation of the imperial palace, as 
it had been on the occasion of the attempted usurpation of John the Fat, was to hurry 
there to find out what was happening.^? He also later informed the interpreter Nicholas 
of Otranto that he had seen the bishop of Halberstadt and the bishop-elect of Bethlehem 
plundering relics in the imperial palace.*° The chances are that to put a stop to this 
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Nicholas Mesarites did his duty and handed over the relics to Bishop Garnier of Troyes, 


who is named as procurator sacrarum reliquarium.”’ 


III 


The loss of the relics of the passion was symptomatic of the fall from grace of the Con- 
stantinopolitan elite, to which Nicholas Mesarites belonged. No longer could its mem- 
bers maintain their pose that the world outside Constantinople was too horrid to 
contemplate. Catia Galatariotou singles out contempt for provincials as a commonplace 
of accounts left by twelfth-century literati of their travels outside the capital and she 
includes Nicholas Mesarites in their number.?? He has left accounts of two journeys, 
one made in 1207 and the other in 1208, from Constantinople to Nicaea.?? That under- 
taken in March 1208 is full of comical detail at his own expense as much as that of those 
he met on his way. He included it in the dossier of documents he collected relating to the 
creation of the patriarchate in exile in Nicaea."? The account of the earlier journey was a 
discard that did not form any part of his official works.*' Both accounts are relatively 
short and embedded in letters. The second was to the abbot and community of the 
Theotokos Evergetis monastery; ? the first is likely to have been as well. The circumstan- 
ces, in which the first journey was undertaken, were more dramatic than those of the 
second. He was engaged in clandestine negotiations with the court of Theodore Laskaris 
at Nicaea over the creation of a patriarchate in exile. These were betrayed by an incon- 
siderate relative to the Latin authorities"? Mesarites was forced to beat a hasty retreat 
to Nicaea. He did not take the usual and most direct route from Pylai, which was what 
he did on the second occasion. Instead, he followed a roundabout itinerary, which 
involved ports along the Gulf of Nikomedeia. He eventually fell in with traders collect- 
ing salted fish for transport to Nicaea. He hitched a ride with them without uttering one 
word of complaint.** He was fleeing for his life. On the second occasion, he had much 
to be pleased about. He had witnessed the installation of a new patriarch at Nicaea and 
had subsequently received high office in the patriarchal administration.’ His account 
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of his journey to Nicaea on that occasion was intended as entertainment for the monks 
of the Theotokos Evergetis, to whom he was indebted. 

Margaret Mullett’ was struck by the vividness with which Nicholas Mesarites 
described the experience of travel. She concludes that he is able to exploit 'the literary 
potential of maritime disaster in a way that other twelfth-century texts do not. But 
she explains this in entirely literary terms. She sees the fourth-century writer and bishop 
Synesios lurking behind Nicholas Mesarites’ exploration of the experience of travel. 
There is no direct borrowing that she can detect, but, as she puts it, 'Synesios is a writer 
available to the intertextuality of eleventh- and twelfth-century authorship.? Rather 
than ‘using narratives of travel to psychoanalyse the dead’,*” she urges that a more fruit- 
ful approach to such texts lies in an examination of 'generic discourse and the horizon of 
expectations of the textual community.'^? In other words, here we have somebody sug- 
gesting — possibly for the first time — that more is to be gained from analysing Nicholas 
Mesarites as a writer rather than using him as a quarry of fact and opinions. 

Quite independently Ilias Giarenis has also suggested that Nicholas Mesarites' nar- 
ratives of travel owe much to Synesios, though he too is unable to detect direct borrow- 
ing. This comes from a study of the reception of antiquity as reflected in the works of 
Nicholas Mesarites.*! This might be helpful for establishing his relationship to ‘the tex- 
tual community' of his time, were it not for the fact that his knowledge of classical litera- 
ture is entirely unexceptional. It cannot be used as an explanation for the vividness of his 
style. He used his knowledge of classical literature sparingly and deftly. At all times, he 
much preferred Biblical references. Only his description of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, his narrative of the failed coup of John the Fat, and parts of his funeral speech 
for his brother John gave him proper scope to show off his classical expertise, but even 
then it is done with restraint. As is well known, Nicholas Mesarites patterned his 
description of the idyllic surroundings of the Church of the Holy Apostles on Libanios' 
Oration in praise of Antioch (Oration XI), but it is only a matter of a few lines here and 
there.** It never approaches pastiche. His description of the teaching methods employed 
in the school near the Holy Apostles owes something to the fourth-century rhetorician 
Themistios.** Mesarites knew how to use an apposite phrase culled from his reading to 
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enliven his prose. This is equally true of his narrative of the fall of John the Fat. There 
are homericisms tastefully inserted to suggest the heroic role he had played in saving the 
Church of the Pharos.** Since part of his purpose is to make a laughing stock of John 
the Fat he has recourse to reminiscences of Aristophanes’ comedies, such as the 
Clouds.*? 

Familiarity with the classics was part of a Byzantine education. We learn a great 
deal about education from Nicholas Mesarites, but for some reason modern scholarship 
has paid little attention to his evidence. He describes the primary and secondary schools 
established in the vicinity of the Church of the Holy Apostles. They provided a tradi- 
tional education focusing on the three Rs. Mesarites seems thoroughly ambivalent about 
the quality of the education offered. On the one hand, he suggests that anybody edu- 
cated there would wish to send their children there to enjoy the benefits. On the other, 
he describes the sadism of the schoolteachers with a distaste which suggests direct expe- 
rience.*° He closes his description of the Holy Apostles with an account of the intellec- 
tual activities that formed part of the celebrations that accompanied the feast of the 
Holy Apostles. These attracted the participation of the patriarch. The biggest surprise is 
the prominence of debates on medical theory. Other topics debated were arithmetic, 
geometry, and music, which formed traditional subjects of the quadrivium. Presiding 
over these debates was the patriarch, who was called upon to adjudicate.*” The absence 
of a single word about any teachers or any organisation vitiates the usual assumption 
that Nicholas Mesarites is describing a patriarchal institute of higher education. More 
plausible is the possibility that he is describing the extra-curricular activities of students, 
who have gathered together as part of the celebration of a festival; in which case they 
will have been studying at schools scattered around the city. As we learn from another 
of Nicholas Mesarites’ writings it was the Church of St Sophia, ? not the Holy Apostles, 
which was the focus of the patriarchal school. 

Nicholas Mesarites provides a detailed account of his brother John's schooling, 
which he indicates was much like his own. To the age of sixteen John had private tutors 
for grammatike - the study of language and literature - and for maths. But this arrange- 
ment is likely to have been combined with attendance at a school. Once John Mesarites 
had a reasonable grounding in Greek language and literature the chief teaching method 
was schedography. Schede were originally exercises in the parsing and comprehension 
of set texts, but by the early twelfth century they had turned into free compositions on 
more or less any topic, such as — in anticipation of Robbie Burns - “To a Mouse’, but 
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Christian and classical themes were preferred.^? One that has tickled the modern imagi- 
nation was the theme chosen by Nikephoros Basilakes - a twelfth-century litterateur — 
on the subject of ‘What Pasiphaë said to the Bull'.?? It was an exercise requiring the 
imaginative deployment of literary skills and classical knowledge with a premium 
placed on the use of paradox and the solving of riddles. Scholars seem to have missed 
the emphasis that Nicholas Mesarites places on schedography. So important was it that 
John Mesarites - paragon that he was — would hit those of his fellow-pupils who did 
better than him in schedography. This revelation comes as part of an extended compari- 
son to John's advantage with Oedipus; the point being that while the former had no dif- 
ficulty in solving the riddles of schedography, the latter was brought to grief by the 
riddle of the Sphinx. John Mesarites completed his education by immersing himself in 
advanced schedography.?' Rather than explaining the vividness of Nicholas Mesarites’ 
writing by the literary models he followed, it would be well worth exploring the impact, 
which the use of the new schedography had in the development of a style exemplified by 
Nicholas Mesarites, in which characterisation and vividness of detail played a leading 
role. 


IV 


If Mesarites eschewed pastiche, the feature of his writings which has in recent years 
attracted most scholarly attention is plagiarism - acknowledged and unacknowledged. 
It comes à propos his debates with the Latins in the aftermath of 1204 over the union of 
churches. As late as the mid-twentieth century these were taken as a faithful record of 
the proceedings.?? But already there were doubts in some quarters. By 1965 Johannes 
Hoeck and Raimund Loenertz were already counselling caution over Nicholas Mesar- 
ites’ record of the debates. Their suspicions had been aroused because of the discrepan- 
cies between his record and that of the interpreter Nicholas of Otranto. They recognised 
that over the question of papal primacy Nicholas Mesarites was simply reproducing 
without any acknowledgement a text attributed to Photios entitled “To those claiming 
that Rome is the first throne’.°? In 1977 Giovanni Spiteris demonstrated that Mesarites 
had lifted the Photian text from a late twelfth-century compilation by Andronikos 
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1.°* This took time to follow up. Annaclara Cat- 


Kamateros known as the Sacred Arsena 
aldi Palau realised that Nicholas Mesarites had plundered not only the Photian text 
from the Sacred Arsenal, but also large portions of the dialogue between Manuel I Kom- 
nenos and the cardinals, which formed its first part.?? At other times, Nicholas Mesar- 
ites was happy to acknowledge his debts. He closed one debate with the Latins by 
reciting the greater part of Gregory of Nazianzen's Easter homily?? and in a debate on 
the verse: ‘My Father is greater than I’ (Joh. 14. 28) he was content to quote John of 
Damascus.?/ This is entirely unexceptional. Direct borrowing from the Fathers of the 
Church was a guarantee that your views were Orthodox. Why, then, did he fail to men- 
tion his indebtedness to Andronikos Kamateros? He was under less of an obligation to 
do so because Andronikos was not a Church Father, but had compiled his Sacred Arse- 
nal at the behest of the emperor Manuel I Komnenos. The dialogue with the cardinals 
was intended as a vindication of the emperor's orthodoxy, which had come under 
attack from certain elements within the patriarchal church, because of his espousal of a 
particular interpretation of the verse: ‘My Father is greater than I’. The problem facing 
Nicholas Mesarites was that the question of Manuel Komnenos' orthodoxy again came 
under scrutiny, when one of his opponents, Michael Autoreianos, became the first patri- 
arch in exile. Mesarites was one of the leaders of a party within the Church determined 
to defend the emperor's orthodoxy. Only the death of Michael Autoreianos in August 
1214 brought what had been a very bitter dispute to an end. In the debates that Nicho- 
las Mesarites had with the Latins in December 1214 he is more confident in his use of 
the Sacred Arsenal. But he may have been reluctant to reveal his source, because there 
would still have been partisans around of the recently deceased patriarch. The likeli- 
hood is that in the debates with the Latins Mesarites followed the Sacred Arsenal very 
closely, though not word for word. When he wrote up the debates, he reproduced the 
appropriate sections of the Sacred Arsenal. This had two distinct advantages. They 
were in the fashionable literary form of a dialogue and they proclaimed Mesarites' 
stance in a religious controversy within the Orthodox Church in exile. Its success had 
the effect of rehabilitating the Sacred Arsenal, which continued to be used by Byzantine 
spokesmen in their debates with the Latins.^? 


V 


Charges of plagiarism and indebtedness to the Sacred Arsenal do not concern Alexander 
Kazhdan, who was possibly the first scholar to do justice to Nicholas Mesarites' 
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distinctiveness as a writer. He did so in an article of 1969,?? but it had to wait until the 
appearance of an English version in 19849? before it made any impact. It signalled that 
Nicholas Mesarites exemplified an innovative trend among twelfth-century Byzantine 
authors, reflecting in Kazhdan's opinion a new sensibility, which gained ground over 
the course of the twelfth century. Kazhdan contrasts him with some of his contemporar- 
ies, who followed a more traditional pattern. They dealt in abstract notions, which were 
held to contain eternal verities. They sought ‘as far as possible to *deconcretize" reality, 
to substitute the abstract and the universal for the particular and the local';?' not so 
Mesarites, who was concerned with the immediate; with the here and now. His pen por- 
traits of contemporaries do not consist of general traits suggestive of moral qualities, but 
reveal ‘specific, visible, human features. ^^ To accommodate this approach Mesarites 
developed a style of narrative that was ‘improvised and dynamic'.?? On closer inspec- 
tion, it becomes clear that it was also thoroughly contrived, for Nicholas Mesarites was 
a consummate rhetorician, but his purpose was different. It was to use literature as a 
way of reflecting human experience and emotion as directly as possible. Over Nicholas 
Mesarites' description of the Church of the Holy Apostles Kazhdan leaves it to art his- 
torians 'to establish whether Constantine Rhodius and Nicholas Mesarites describe the 
same set of mosaics or whether the decorations in the church of the Holy Apostles were 
altered or replaced art some time between the middle of the tenth century and the end of 
the twelfth.’ 


mosaics in order to show ‘a world in motion’ with inhabitants, who ‘may feel joy or 


He is content to note that Nicholas Mesarites uses his descriptions of 


fear, may weep or stand in silence, may be intense or casual, dedicated or flippant.’°° 
This was an aspect of Nicholas Mesarites’ description that art historians had tended to 
ignore, though much less so now. 

While the majority of Mesarites’ writings slumbered in benign neglect, this was far 
from true of his Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles. Ever since August Hei- 
senberg’s original edition and study, which appeared in 1908,°° it has been regarded as 
a key text by art historians. Its prominence only increased when in 1957 Glanville 
Downey produced a new edition with a very accurate English translation.°’ Not only 
did Nicholas Mesarites appear to offer a comprehensive description of the mosaic cycle 
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of a great Byzantine church; there was also comparative material in shape of earlier 
descriptions of the church by Prokopios in the sixth century and by Constantine of Rho- 
des in the tenth century.?? The result was a stream of studies, which aimed at recon- 
structing the architecture and the decoration of the church. Perceived discrepancies 
between the narratives of Nicholas Mesarites and Constantine the Rhodian allowed 
Richard Krautheimer - among the most influential of Byzantine architectural historians 
— to postulate a rebuilding of the church in the second half of the tenth century,°’ while 
Ernst Kitzinger - among the most influential of Byzantine art historians - postulated the 
addition of new scenes to the mosaic decoration at some time in the twelfth century. "? 
In this he was following an earlier art historian Nicolas Malickij,’’ who attributed this 
phase of the decoration to the painter Eulalios, now known from a variety of sources to 
have been working in the twelfth century.” A marginal note glosses the information 
that the artist of the scene of the Women at the Tomb included in it his self-portrait as 
the ‘Sleepless Watcher’ by identifying him as Eulalios.^ This prompted Otto Demus to 
point out that in Byzantine painting the ‘Sleepless Watcher’ was always King David.”* 
He is certainly correct, but it would be unwise to ignore the information of the marginal 
note, because the likelihood is that it goes back to Mesarites himself. It makes sense that 
at a time when self-portraits were a rarity an artist would choose to portray himself in 
disguise. ^? 

Anne Wharton Epstein brought this phase of the study of Mesarites' Description of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles to an abrupt close in 198275 by pointing out that Nich- 
olas Mesarites did not provide solid support for speculations about the remodelling of 
the church's structure and about additions to its decoration. As far as she was con- 
cerned, until there was new evidence, it was safer to assume that the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, in the same way as St Sophia, remained much as it was, when built under the 
emperor Justinian.” What is striking about Nicholas Mesarites’ Description is the 
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attention paid to scenes showing the activities of the apostles leading up to Pentecost. 
These are often neglected in Byzantine art, but are appropriate to a church dedicated to 
the Holy Apostles. The earlier description of the decoration of the church by Constan- 
tine of Rhodes has not a word about them. This is odd, because they represented some- 
thing distinctive. That and the role of the painter Eulalios suggest that a cycle of scenes 
devoted to the apostles was added at some point in the twelfth century. ”® 

Anne Wharton's article was a watershed, because it brought home that texts, such 
as Nicholas Mesarites' Description, were unsuited to the reconstruction of the architec- 
ture and decoration of vanished buildings. Credit for pioneering a new approach must 
go to Liz James and Ruth Webb."? They realised that Mesarites was no Pevsner; that he 
was bound by the rules of ekphrasis, the purpose of which was not to provide an objec- 
tive description of a building or a work of art, but to mould perceptions. It aimed at 
offering ‘a living response to works of art’.°° So, both Constantine of Rhodes and Nich- 
olas Mesarites narrate scenes in such a way that the viewer will understand ‘the emo- 


81 Tt was a strategy that 


tions and spiritual realities contained’ within them. 
corresponded to the spiritual function of Byzantine art. James and Webb contend that 
these texts allow us to recover how art was perceived at the time rather than to recon- 
struct a scene that has vanished. James notes that, unlike Nicholas Mesarites, Constan- 
tine of Rhodes did not tarry over his descriptions of individual scenes in the Church of 
the Holy Apostles and was content to emphasise for the benefit of his audience the spiri- 
tual truths that they contain.** Mesarites, by way of contrast, used description to bring 
the scene alive because only in this way will his audience be able to grasp its deeper 
meaning. As Kazhdan put it, in a brilliant piece of phrasemaking, what Constantine of 
Rhodes ‘saw as flat emblems of truth Nicholas described as emotionally charged frag- 
ments of time.'?? 

More than any other scholar Alexander Kazhdan rescued Byzantine rhetoric from 
the contempt in which it languished.** It was dismissed out of hand as worthless flattery 
or base calumny. Kazhdan pointed out that like all literature the products of Byzantine 
rhetoric reflected their times and provided a very accurate guide to the issues, attitudes 
and fashions of the day. Being singled out as an exemplar of the new ‘naturalism’, which 
was transforming Byzantine culture in the twelfth century, directed attention to 
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Nicholas Mesarites. It means that there has been a radical reassessment of Nicholas 
Mesarites since 1975. Then scholars paid most attention to his record of debates after 
1204 between representatives of the Latin and Orthodox churches, which were held to 
be trustworthy, and to his description of the Church of the Holy Apostles, which art his- 
torians considered a solid basis on which to recreate its architecture and decoration. 
Today it has become clear that his record of debates is far from trustworthy and his 
description of the Holy Apostles is anything but a solid basis for the recovery of its 
architecture and decoration. His rhetorical works, particularly his narrative of the coup 
of John ‘the Fat’ and his Funeral Oration for his brother John, are held in much higher 
esteem not only for the way that they bring events to life, but also for the insights they 
provide into the Byzantine state of mind. 
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This article discusses a unique case of a miraculous fish therapy used for a variety of skin 
diseases, which seems to have been practised in the mid-fifth century at the shrine of St. 
Michael in the city of Germia (mod. Giimiiskonak). It aims to enhance our knowledge 
of Byzantine therapeutic approaches to ‘elephant disease’ and contribute to debates on 
modern fish spa therapy. 


Leprosy, also known as Hansen’s disease, is a chronic infection caused by Mycobacte- 
rium leprae, along with the recently discovered Mycobacterium lepromatosis,! and 
affecting the skin, peripheral nerves, and mucous membranes. It is characterised by flat, 
red lesions, which may progress and cause severe skin disfigurements. Palaeopathologi- 
cal evidence attests to its existence in the Mediterranean area from the Hellenistic 
period.” Ancient and medieval societies did not share the modern scientific understand- 
ing of the disease and in most cases there were no clear boundaries or differentiation 
between a variety of skin ailments. The Greek term elephas/elephantiasis, which is liter- 
ally translated as ‘elephant disease’, is nowadays likely to be identified with various 
types of leprosy and has nothing to do with the modern use of the term elephantiasis, 
while the word lepra was used for a similar, but much less serious, skin disease which was 


* [ would like to thank the anonymous referees for their helpful suggestions on an earlier draft of this 
paper. Special thanks go to Philipp Niewóhner for pointing out to me the case of fish therapy in Germia 
during the symposium on ‘Healing in Byzantium’ at Istanbul (Pera Müzesi, March 2015). 
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not life threatening." The latter term may be associated with a variety of skin disorders that 
turned the skin scaly or flaky, comparable to today’s eczema or psoriasis." It is important 
to note the lack of any comprehensive palaeopathological study on leprosy in the Byzantine 


empire, which seriously limits our understanding of how widespread the disease actually 


was." 


It is mainly from literary sources that we get any information about the disease, 
which inter alia entails the risk of retrospective identification based on modern knowl- 
edge, methods, and terminology.^ For example, the healing of those suffering from ele- 
phant disease was quite a popular topic in the works of the early Church Fathers. When 
combined with related evidence from a variety of other more or less contemporary liter- 
ary sources, this might signal a considerable increase in the number of elephant disease 
cases between the fourth and sixth centuries AD.’ Subsequently, a special home for the 
care of lepers, the ‘leprosarium’ of St. Zotikos, was set up on the outskirts of Constanti- 
nople. Although the construction of this institution cannot be dated with complete cer- 
tainty, it seems to have functioned continuously at least between the tenth and thirteen 
centuries." In Byzantine therapeutic approaches to elephant disease we can discern two 
distinct pathways. Byzantine medical authors, such as the seventh-century practising 
physician Paul of Aegina, emphasized the incurable nature of the disease and recom- 
mended various techniques of venesection in association with strong purgatives which 
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might help alleviate some symptoms.’ On the other hand, the power of miraculous heal- 
ing, which enjoyed significant popularity and to which great importance was attached 
by medieval Christians, was often attributed to holy springs associated with the cults of 
particular saints. In the case of elephant disease, the late thirteenth-century Byzantine 
poet Manuel Philes, for example, recounts the story of a male patient in an advanced 
stage of the disease, who was healed after venerating the miraculous icon of the Mother 
of God of the Life-giving Spring (Zoodochos Pege).'° 

In what follows, I would like to draw attention to a unique case of fish therapy for 
elephant disease and other skin diseases in Byzantium, which has hitherto been over- 
looked by medical historians and specialists studying Byzantine and western medieval 
history." This case study may also add to the current widespread debates on modern 
fish spa therapy, a practice which has enjoyed considerable popularity during the last 
few years across a large number of countries. 

Among other places mentioned in an as yet unpublished Byzantine collection of miracles 
of St. Michael composed by a certain deacon Pantoleon,'* most probably shortly after the 
second half of the ninth century,'? there are a couple of paragraphs recounting cases of 
miraculous healing at Germia (mod. Giimiiskonak). The city is located in western Galatia 
below Mount Dindymon (mod. Arayit Dagi) and lies 120km southwest of Ankara.'^ 


9 Paul of Aegina, Paulus Aegineta, ed. J. L. Heiberg, I (Leipzig 1921) 317-21. 

10 Manuel Philes, Manuelis Philae Carmina, ed. E. Miller, II (Paris 1857) 25-6. 
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(Istanbul 1892) 17-8, and by F. Halkin, Inédits byzantins d’Ochrida, Candie et Moscou (Brussels 1963) 
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According to the story, when Studios,'? consul in 454, was treated there, he restored the 
church of St. Michael (probably identifiable with the most obvious extant early church, a 
five-aisled basilica), and erected homes for the sick (xenodocheia) and aged (gerokomeia). 
Germia subsequently became an important healing centre and pilgrimage site. Interestingly, 
it is attested that even Justinian visited the shrine in 563 at the age of 81, although we have 
no details to confirm whether or not he sought healing.'^ 

Great emphasis is laid on the miracle accounts of the holy water (bagiasma) found 
in the city of Germia, with which patients anointed the affected parts of their bodies. In 
the case under examination, visitors seeking healing are referred to as leproi (those suf- 
fering from lepra), elephantiontes (those suffering from elephant disease), people with 
withered hands and feet (xeras cheiras kai podas), and those suffering from a great 
many other ailments of all sorts (pleista kai pantodapa patbe). According to the story, 
at God's command the fish (ichthyes) in the waters licked the patients’ bodies all over. 
Instantly cured of chronic and more recent diseases (chronion te kai nearon), both hid- 
den and visible ones (kryphion kai faneron nosematon), the pilgrims then glorified God 
and St. Michael.'” Although the author attempts to include all possible diseases, there is 
significant emphasis on chronic skin diseases, including elephant disease. At the end of 
the narration there is a reference to the aforementioned consul Studios, who personally 
testifies to the truth of the miracle, which seems to date to the mid-fifth century. 

The account implies the existence of a fishpond, whose water was probably sup- 
plied by a nearby spring, where a process of balneotherapy took place. What is extraor- 
dinary is that, in contrast to other Byzantine miracle stories, the healing power of the 
holy water is here reinforced by the use of a living agent, i.e. the fish. Although we are 
aware of other sacred springs with fish in the ancient and medieval world, there is no 
available evidence to attest to their direct use for healing purposes as in the case of Ger- 
mia.'? In the absence of any archaeological excavation in the area or any other literary 
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sources reporting a case of fish therapy, it has not been possible to check the veracity of 
the account. It is, however, noteworthy that the so-called doctor fish, Cyprinion macro- 
stomum Heckel, is today native to the wider area of Anatolia. Furthermore, in three sur- 
vey campaigns directed by Philipp Niewóhner in the area in 2009-2011, archaeologists, 
using geomagnetic measurement techniques, revealed the plan of a large enclosure 
above some ancient walls. It consists of a central square (35m x 35m) that is empty and 
a surrounding group of buildings; several architectural elements point to a Byzantine 
date. According to one interpretation, this structure could be the location of the healing 
fishpond, something which is substantiated by the existence of a nearby thermal 
spring.'” Moreover, the chemical analysis of the thermal waters of the area has empha- 
sized the extremely high concentration of hydrogen sulphide, which has traditionally 
been considered to have therapeutic value for skin diseases.*° 

This case of Byzantine fish therapy assumes even greater importance in the light of 
recent discussions on the rapid expansion of fish spa resorts in various countries over 
the last decade, including Japan, China, Belgium, Spain, the U.K., Finland, and the 
U.S.A. Many people who visit these places are not suffering from any disease, but sim- 
ply look on it as an alternative form of pedicure in which doctor fish are used to clean 
and exfoliate the skin. The method has been banned in several US states and Canadian 
provinces on sanitary grounds.^' More specifically, in the United Kingdom a group of 
experts under the aegis of the Health Protection Agency published guidance in 2011, 
which, although it acknowledged the reported risk of infections to be very low, made 
several references to the potential spread of hepatitis B and C and even HIV, if good 
hygiene was not maintained. Furthermore, fish spas were not recommended for patients 
with weakened immune systems or underlying medical conditions such as diabetes and 
psoriasis.” Subsequently, the British media reproduced parts of these guidelines, putting 
great emphasis on the health risks, which led to a substantial reduction in the use of fish 
spas in the UK. 

Perhaps the most famous fish health spa in the world is situated in the Kangal dis- 
trict of Sivas in Turkey, which lies about 500 km east of Germia, and has been officially 
recognized as a treatment centre by the Ministry of Health of the Turkish Republic since 
2004. It consists of five pools with two species of healing fish, Cyprinion macrostomum 
Heckel and Garra rufa obtusa Heckel; the average water temperature is 35°C (95°F). In 
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a recent study involving 87 patients who were diagnosed with psoriasis vulgaris by a 
dermatologist, 8 out of 14 patients (57.14%) who spent 7.4 hours a day in the spa for 
the maximum recommended period of 21 days recovered completely. It was observed 
that, from the very first day, the squamae were totally removed from the patients’ bodies 
by the fish.” Another later study by some members of the same research group con- 
cluded that the treatment of psoriasis in the spa was not achieved solely by the fish, but 
rather that the entire process should be considered a method of balneotherapy-climato- 
therapy in which other factors such as the high concentration of selenium in the thermal 
waters and the effect of natural UV light also play an important role.** Although the 
therapeutic effects of fish therapy are still controversial among the modern medical com- 
munity, our Byzantine example is testimony to the fact that therapeutic methods in pre- 
modern societies were not as restricted as one might assume. People sought out alterna- 
tive methods and even sought to combat severe skin diseases. 


23 S. Özçelik, H. H. Polat, M. Akyol, et al., Kangal hot spring with fish and psoriasis treatment’, The 
Journal of Dermatology 27 (2000) 386-90. 

24 S. Özçelik and M. Akyol, ‘Kangal hot spring with fish & psoriasis treatment’, La Presse thermale et 
climatique 148 (2011) 141-7. 
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In 1975 interest in contemporary Greece in the UK was at its height. The launch of Byz- 
antine and Modern Studies coincided almost exactly with the ‘Greek Month in London’, 
when venues all over the city simultaneously hosted a series of cultural and academic 
events that brought together artists, writers, historians, diplomats, Greeks and philhel- 
lenes from many walks of life in a month-long celebration. It was advertised on buses 
and in the Underground. You couldn’t miss it. It was so successful that the organizers 
followed it up a year later with an ‘Islamic Month in London’. That’s how big the con- 
temporary Greek world and its culture were, back then. 

It’s not hard to understand why. During the preceding seven years, between 1967 
and 1974, Greece had been headline news in the world’s media. For seven years, power 
had been usurped in a ‘western’, NATO country by the military junta of the ‘Colonels’. 
Democracy had only recently been restored. The euphoria was not confined to Greece, 
it spread all over Europe. The junta years had also seen a peak in the number and qual- 
ity of literary translations from Modern Greek published in the UK and the USA. It was 
an exciting time to study Modern Greek. 

Although academic positions in the subject had existed at UK universities since the 
second decade of the century, ‘Modern Greek Studies’ as an academic subject-area was 
then in its infancy. It grew very largely out of the prominence achieved by Greece during 
the dictatorship. 

Three universities in the UK (Birmingham, Cambridge and Oxford) had for some 
time been offering undergraduate degrees in which Modern Greek could be combined 
with the study of another modern language or with Ancient Greek. Then in 1974 the 
University of London introduced a single-subject BA degree in Modern Greek Language 
and Literature, at the time the only one of its kind, taught in the recently established 
Department of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies at King’s College (now King’s Col- 
lege London). Despite its title, the degree included a one-year course in modern Greek 
history, also a first at this time. Alumnae (male students were a rarity) include the 
Reviews Editor of BMGS and The Guardian’s long-serving, much acclaimed correspon- 
dent in Athens. 
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By the late 1970s, with Greece on course to join the European Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC, forerunner of today’s European Union), and four UK universities offering 
degrees in the subject, it seemed plausible that future demand for skilled translators and 
‘Eurocrats’ would provide employment for graduates of these programmes. Modern 
Greek had come of age, proving its credentials as a ‘language of culture’ alongside 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and (then in vogue) Russian. Opportunities in literary 
translation and publishing beckoned. A critical mass seemed to have been reached that 
in turn would lay the basis for expansion, as the need became established for further 
generations of specialists equipped to teach these students. 

It didn’t turn out quite like that. As Greece emerged from the shadow of dictator- 
ship, prospered, and became less exotic and more European, public attention in the rest 
of Europe and the English-speaking world drifted away. The world became ‘global’. 
Greece, and even a worldwide Greek diaspora, no longer punched above their weight. 
Globalization, that in theory ought to have room for everybody and everything on the 
planet, in practice has meant the dominance of certain ‘brands’. Greece and Greek cul- 
ture, other than Classical (and even that has struggled at times in the global market- 
place) ceased to become a compelling subject for study for all but those who were part 
of that culture already. 

That this might be a problem for modern Greek studies did not become apparent all 
at once. In the four UK universities, student numbers increased until, during the 1990s, 
there were around 100 undergraduates studying Modern Greek as part of their degree 
programme at any one time; for over a decade Queen’s University Belfast added a fifth. 
What expansion masked was the fact that almost the entire population of graduate pro- 
grammes in modern Greek studies, and a high proportion of undergraduates too, either 
came from Greece or Cyprus or belonged to the Greek diaspora in the UK. 

At doctoral level, these programmes fulfilled a real need. Universities in Greece (and 
later the University of Cyprus) were rapidly expanding, but opportunities for postgradu- 
ate study there were still relatively limited. Demand for PhD-holders in modern Greek 
literature, linguistics and history could not be fully met at home. An unquestionable suc- 
cess of the UK departments of Modern Greek is the number of professors and lecturers 
now in post throughout the sector in both Greece and Cyprus, who took their PhD at 
one of these British universities. During the boom decade of the 1990s, something like 
ninety per cent of postgraduate students on Modern Greek programmes in the UK were 
Greeks who had completed a first degree at a Greek university; after 2004, when Cyprus 
joined the EU and Cypriots became eligible to pay reduced fees at British institutions, 
the majority soon came from that country - which was just as well, since by that time 
graduate programmes at Greek universities were up and running, and the fees they 
charged were a fraction of even the EU rate in the UK. 

But what was missing, while student numbers were increasing in the late 1980s and 
the 1990s, was a corresponding increase in the number of those who came to Modern 
Greek, as I and many others writing in this special issue had done, as a foreign language, 
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or motivated by intellectual curiosity about a culture that was interesting precisely 
because it was not our own. 

This was a structural problem, that already set Modern Greek departments apart 
from most other ‘modern language’ departments. Departments of French do not recruit 
largely from France or from among Francophone expatriates in the UK. The anomaly 
was the more noticeable, because in every other respect the curriculum and institutional 
arrangements for the teaching of Modern Greek in the four universities conformed to 
the prevailing structures for modern languages. This, in turn, meant that undergraduate 
programmes of study were, inevitably, built closely on the traditional ‘lang-and-lit’ 
model that had become standard for the major European languages some decades 
before. 

This model came under serious challenge during the 1980s. Departments of modern 
languages began to find their traditional role of providing language instruction threat- 
ened by the rise of Language Centres and by teaching methods in which it quickly 
became self-evident that the teacher must be a native-speaker. In many universities, 
degree programmes in ‘modern languages’ were rechristened as ‘studies’, and came to 
include increased amounts of history, film and media studies, sociology or politics. In 
my own institution, we followed precisely this trend. The BA degree was renamed 
“Modern Greek Studies’ at the end of the 1980s, an MA with the same title was intro- 
duced in 1991, new courses were introduced to extend the number and range of options 
in history and linguistics. 

In almost all institutions, and going far beyond the bounds of modern Greek stud- 
ies, these developments threatened and finally toppled the traditional dominance of liter- 
ature in the curriculum. At the same time, the last decade has seen a shocking decline in 
demand for language courses in British schools. The introduction of a new funding 
model, whereby all university teaching in the Humanities is resourced from the fees paid 
by students, has brought the distortions of a market-economy into Higher Education 
for the first time. The provision of undergraduate education is now wholly demand-led; 
students are encouraged to see their studies as a form of financial ‘investment’, and the 
pressure of repaying large loans later in life ensures that most will do so. As if that were 
not enough, the widespread perception, ever since the Greek financial crisis began in 
2010, that Greece is a ‘basket-case’ acts as a further deterrent for intellectually enquiring 
would-be students who would literally be investing all their eggs in the Greek ‘basket’. 
Meanwhile, students from Greece and (since 2013) from Cyprus can no longer afford 
the fees, capital controls make payment difficult if not impossible, and the job opportu- 
nities are no longer there to go back to. 

It is a perfect storm, and it is not surprising that departments and programmes have 
closed or been drastically reconfigured during the last few years. The only remaining 
undergraduate degrees, at the time of writing, are offered by Oxford, where Medieval 
and Modern Greek can be combined with another modern European language on the 
traditional model (or with Latin, Ancient Greek, Linguistics, Philosophy, English, 
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Modern History or a Middle Eastern language), and the Classics Department of my 
own institution, which offers a BA in Classical and Modern Greek Studies. 

PhD programmes continue at Birmingham (which also offers the degrees of MRes 
and MA by research), King’s College London, and Oxford. Although numbers have 
fallen in recent years, it is heartening to see that, despite the financial constraints, tal- 
ented students from Greece and Cyprus still wish to come to the UK to study modern 
Greek history, literature or linguistics. But what do these programmes offer either to 
‘home’ students or to the ever-increasing numbers from outside the European Union 
who in recent years have become the lifeblood of British postgraduate programmes? 
Career opportunities in modern Greek studies in the English-speaking world were 
always limited. Today they barely exist. 

If we look only at institutions (departments and degree programmes), it’s a sorry 
story — or perhaps even a rather traditional one, of ‘rise and fall’. The research record of 
modern Greek studies in the English-speaking world over the past forty years, however, 
reveals a rather different pattern. 

The very considerable achievements of modern Greek literary studies carried out at 
UK and US universities have been fully and fairly documented by Dimitris Tziovas else- 
where in this special issue. Probably the most significant achievement of this work in 
aggregate is the revision of the Greek literary ‘canon’ into broad phases of Romanticism, 
Modernism and Postmodernism. This in turn has allowed the recognition that the crea- 
tivity of Greek writers since national independence has always been carried on in active 
dialogue with the major currents of European writing of their time. This dialogue was 
never a one-way process, of passive absorption of a dominant culture by a ‘marginal’ or 
‘peripheral’ culture. Instead, Greek Romanticism, Greek Modernism, and Greek Post- 
modernism are distinct phenomena within these large movements. This paradigm is 
now well accepted in Greek academia, as it wasn’t twenty years ago. It only remains to 
convince comparatists and those who study European literary movements in a broader 
spectrum that you can’t fully understand Romanticism, Modernism, or Postmodernism 
anywhere without also taking into account their manifestations in Greek and the forms 
of response, extension or resistance generated by original minds writing in Greek and 
addressing a Greek readership. 

Work devoted to modern Greek literature and published in English has been recog- 
nized for its rigour and originality by many forms of peer review in the UK and US. 
Most, if not all, of those scholars who were in post twenty years ago have since become 
full professors (including emeriti) - a record surely not matched across the Humanities. 
Modern Greek studies are, for the first time, represented among the Fellowship of the 
British Academy, in the section devoted to ‘Languages, Literatures and Other Media 
since 1830’ - surely an important mark of recognition for the subject. 

In other respects, literary scholarship has been less successful. The 'theory wars' of 
the 1980s were nowhere more tenaciously fought than in the Greek-coffee-cup-sized 
world of modern Greek studies. But if teaching and research in the field are now every- 
where informed by a theoretical sophistication that was lacking forty years ago, there 
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has been no corresponding contribution from modern Greek studies to the development 
of literary theory itself. 

An aim shared by many of us, perhaps by all, whether we were wedded to particu- 
lar theoretical approaches or not, was always to bring the work of modern Greek writ- 
ers into the ‘western canon'- to win for the novels, poems and plays that we studied and 
admired a place in the discourse of those who cared about literature, talked about it, 
and studied it. For all our efforts, and despite many excellent initiatives, such as the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham series of translations, no new literary figure writing in Greek has 
come to prominence since 1975 and established a regular place in the literary canon in 
Britain or the USA, with more than one book published and regularly kept in print over 
a period of years. In 1975 this could have been said with confidence of Cavafy, Kazant- 
zakis, Seferis, Elytis and Ritsos. Today only the first two can still claim any degree of 
‘name recognition’ - and in the case of Cavafy, the reasons for this global reach have 
less and less to do with the language or the cultural context in which the poet wrote. 
Universally recognized ‘brands’ such as Penguin Classics or the Oxford World’s Classics 
series still include no modern Greek authors - except, of course, Cavafy. There must be 
many reasons for this failure to break through, many of them nothing to do with the 
academy. But for those of us who have tried, it remains a disappointment. 

I turn now to other disciplines, not all of them represented in departments of Mod- 
ern Greek, where academics working on Greece and with Greek data have made more 
conspicuous contributions to their discipline: in anthropology, in linguistics and (per- 
haps) in history. 

Of these, anthropology stands out, because the case has been made explicitly and 
the evidence clearly set out. In an article that is less easy to track down than it deserves 
to be, Roger Just demonstrates that not just one, but a whole series of paradigm shifts in 
anthropological discourse since the 1960s have hinged on case studies based upon 
Greece.’ First, J. G. Peristiany and John Campbell established a new category for 
anthropological research, based on ideas of ‘honour and shame’ in a Mediterranean 
context. The very idea that anthropological methodology could be applied to Europe’s 
own backyard was new in the 1950s and 1960s, and was forged largely in Greece. Then 
at the end of the 1980s, a new ‘self-reflexive’ turn in anthropology is associated with the 
work of Michael Herzfeld, who drew on his own experiences as a fieldworker in Crete 
and the Aegean to rebuild the whole edifice of anthropological discourse, going back to 
its founders Vico and Herder.” The following decade saw yet another new paradigm, 
when for the first time anthropologists who were themselves Greek went back to their 
own familiar, and now usually urban, milieus to conduct a new kind of fieldwork in 
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which the categories of participant observer and anthropological subject became con- 
sciously blurred.’ As a consequence, Greece and Greek case-studies have far higher visi- 
bility in the worldwide anthropological literature than might have been expected, or 
than the relative size of the Greek population would warrant. 

In linguistics, standard grammars of the modern language have been produced in 
English by scholars based at UK universities.* A project funded by the Arts and Humani- 
ties Research Board from 2004 to 2009 at Cambridge will result in the first-ever full 
descriptive grammar of ‘Medieval Greek’, using an innovative methodology and for the 
first time based on non-literary as well as literary sources. These are landmark studies - 
useful and appreciated in Greece (both the Routledge grammars referred to in note 4 
have been translated), but primarily directed towards users who come to the subject 
through the medium of English. In other areas of linguistics, specialists trained in Greece 
and working with Greek along with other data are making theoretical contributions to 
their discipline. To take just one example, of which I happen to have knowledge, an 
internet search for ‘small stories research’ will reveal that one of the pioneers of this new 
methodology in Sociolinguistics is Alexandra Georgakopoulou. The theory of 'small sto- 
ries’ has global reach and is applied across languages. But much of the underlying 
research derives from Georgakopoulou's fieldwork with Greek material, as well as her 
intellectual training in Linguistics at Athens University. 

The case of history is more problematic, but also perhaps offers the greatest potential 
today. Readable and authoritative one-volume histories of Greece and Greeks in modern 
times by Woodhouse, Clogg and Gallant have remained in print since they were first pub- 
lished, and are available in inexpensive paperback editions. Clogg’s book has been pub- 
lished in a dozen languages, and its sales in English alone are reported to have exceeded 
40,000. English-language historiography of modern Greece has a long tradition, going all 
the way back to Thomas Gordon in the 1830s and George Finlay in the 1860s. Once 
again, all of these books have been translated and valued in Greece itself, but their reach 
has been far wider. 

Going beyond disseminating the specifics of modern Greek history, in the mid- 
twentieth century Arnold Toynbee built an entire theoretical edifice of world history, 
that at the time was considered authoritative, on his formative experiences of the 
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Greco-Turkish war of 1919-1922, part of which he had witnessed on the ground in 
Anatolia.’ No historian takes Toynbee seriously today. But the twelve volumes of A 
Study of History remain a landmark in the development of ‘world history’, and could 
never have been written if their author had not gone moonlighting, writing articles for 
the Manchester Guardian while supposedly holding down the Koraes Chair at King’s 
College London, and then found himself in conflict with the university and the sponsors 
for the Chair.? 

More recently, Paschalis Kitromilides has proposed that Greece deserves to be con- 
sidered as 'the paradigm nation' in the rapidly expanding, and never more topical, study 
of nations and nationalism.? There are good grounds for this, both historical (Greece 
was the first new nation-state to be recognized in the Old World after the Napoleonic 
Wars) and methodological, and it is pleasing to see it endorsed in a recent handbook in 
English, designed to explain modern Greece and the causes of the country's current cri- 
sis to the uninitiated.'? Whether Kitromilides’ proposal will continue to gain traction 
among specialists in nations and nationalism, and/or among historians more generally, 
remains to be seen. But it is a promising start. 

Newer disciplines are also beginning to intersect with modern Greek studies, in 
ways that have certainly begun to make their mark within the field. It is probably too 
early to say whether, or to what extent, Greek-based work in film, cultural studies, or 
queer studies will impact upon the subsequent development of these disciplines. At the 
time of writing, a new intersection is opening up with musicological study of national 
art-musics since the nineteenth century, with the potential to impact upon future devel- 
opments in the insights and methodologies of music history.'! Finally, Classical Recep- 
tion, a productive interface between Classics and the modern world during the last 
thirty years, has until now curiously neglected the reception of Classical civilization in 
Greece and by Greeks. There must surely be opportunities to make good this omission - 
not least because the creation of the Greek nation-state in the nineteenth century, and 
just about every aspect of its culture since, cry out to be recognized as the most spectacu- 
lar instance of 'classical reception' there has ever been. 

In the face of the changes and crises of the last few years, the field has shown an 
impressive resilience and resourcefulness. While traditional departments and pro- 
grammes have proved unsustainable, other groupings are either emerging or redefining 
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themselves in a changed environment. Here, I think of the Centre for Byzantine, Otto- 
man and Modern Greek Studies at Birmingham and the Centre for Hellenic Studies 
which I currently direct at King’s, both of which retain their identity as centres for 
research and public engagement despite kaleidoscopic changes in the institutional struc- 
tures around them. A comparable cross-departmental initiative at Royal Holloway Uni- 
versity of London, the Hellenic Institute, has successfully raised external funding to 
support the only current post in Modern Greek History in the UK. At the London 
School of Economics, the Hellenic Observatory sustains an enviable research culture 
around the Venizelos Chair of Contemporary Greek Studies, and provides a window on 
the contemporary Greek political scene that must be valued by professional politicians 
as much as by the general public that attends its events. 

Another type of research institute is represented by the British School at Athens, 
which forms part of the British Academy’s network of Sponsored Institutes and Societies 
(BASIS) overseas. In 2016 the first multi-author volumes in the School’s Modern Greek 
and Byzantine Studies series, published by Ashgate, will begin to complement existing 
series from the same publisher on behalf of the Centres at Birmingham and at King’s 
College London. The School is expected by the British Academy to work ever more 
closely with the UK Higher Education sector, and already covers a disciplinary breadth, 
in the Modern Greek field alone, that goes well beyond any one research centre or 
department in the UK. 

At the other end of the spectrum, it appears that modern Greek language is alive 
and well in Language Centres up and down the country. Teaching and examining for 
the State Certificate in Greek Language (Kpatixé Motonomtiucd EAAnvopd0eiac) is avail- 
able in several of these. The days when somebody like my own younger self would be 
hired to teach Greek language in a university are long gone, and I, for one, see nothing 
to regret in the new professionalism that has grown up in the world of language teach- 
ing, in which the teaching of Modern Greek seems now to be well embedded. 

When it comes to undergraduate education other than language-teaching, while 
during the last decade student enrolments in dedicated modern Greek programmes have 
been in terminal decline, there has been an impressive increase in take-up for modular 
courses in which students are introduced to aspects of the history, language and litera- 
ture of Greece and Greeks in modern times. To take just the example of my own institu- 
tion, a suite of new modular courses, many of them introduced in 2012, has proved 
highly successful in recruiting students from across the Faculty of Arts and Humanities. 
From 2015, these and most other courses previously taught by the Department of Byz- 
antine and Modern Greek Studies have become fully integrated into the Department of 
Classics, whose remit has correspondingly been extended to include the medieval and 
modern periods. The resulting increase in student enrolments for courses involving an 
element of modern Greek studies has been spectacular: I estimate that I will soon have 
taught a larger number of undergraduates since 2012 than in all my previous thirty 
years at King’s. 
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How, though, can all this diverse energy and all these diversified activities across 
disciplines be sustained, co-ordinated and consolidated in a way that continues to make 
its mark, both in academia and with the wider public? That is the challenge that faces 
modern Greek studies today. Within institutions, I believe that the key now lies with 
senior positions, mainly named and established chairs. These were the nuclei around 
which the subject grew during the last century: the Bywater and Sotheby Chair at 
Oxford (1913), the Lewis-Gibson Readership at Cambridge and the Koraes Chair at 
King’s (both 1918), the Chair of Greek at Birmingham in the 1960s during the tenure of 
George Thomson (who was many years ahead of his time in establishing a department 
and a curriculum devoted to the study of Greek ancient and modern), and lastly the 
Venizelos Chair at LSE (1996). Most of these positions have benefited from external 
endowment in the past, two of them are believed to be entirely or largely supported by 
Greek sponsors today. There must be potential for further partnership between charita- 
ble and educational foundations with an interest in the Greek world on the one hand, 
and these high-ranking UK universities on the other. 

There is much that can be done, and is being done, outside universities too. The 
Society for Modern Greek Studies, established in 2008, provides a forum across all dis- 
ciplines, both within and outside academia, including students, and its journal, Modern 
Greek Studies Online, began publishing in 2015. 

Among all these ventures, of course, a special place must be accorded to the journal 
that today is celebrating its fortieth annual volume: Byzantine and Modern Greek Stud- 
ies. It is surely yet another mark of peer-esteem, for the two fields represented in its title, 
that BMGS is now published by Cambridge University Press. Over the years, BMGS 
has been a beacon of academic rigour and breadth of coverage within the ‘traditional’ 
disciplines of history, language and literature, in a well-tried partnership with Byzantine 
studies. No journal devoted to modern Greek studies has lasted as long - and let us not 
forget that the Journal of Modern Greek Studies, published since 1983 by the Johns 
Hopkins University in the US, is itself an offshoot of BMGS. Although the paths of the 
two journals have since diverged considerably, both were forged in the intellectual part- 
nership of 1975 that created BMGS under its founding editor Donald Nicol, associate 
editor Peter Bien, and business editor Anthony Bryer, the dedicatee of this special issue. 
It was the last-named who oversaw the transition from a joint venture with the US- 
based Modern Greek Studies Assocation (MGSA) in 1983 to a stand-alone British pub- 
lication. It was the energy and foresight of Professor Bryer that has ensured for BMGS 
an institutional home for more than thirty years at the University of Birmingham. 

So, forty years on from the launch of BMGS and the Greek Month in London, there 
is surely much that can be learned from the developments of the past, most of them 
unexpected, and indeed unpredictable. There is also much to build upon. From being a 
‘niche’ subject, circumscribed within small, dedicated departments and highly specialist 
programmes of study, modern Greek studies are today claiming a place in the wider 
world. The great potential strength of our subject-area is that it intersects with so many 
others. 
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Greek is one of only two languages in the world that can boast a continuous spoken 
and written tradition stretching back more than three millennia (the other is Chinese). 
Modern Greek is therefore not just another modern language, a ‘minority’ or ‘less 
widely used’ language. The nation that speaks that language is not just a blot on the bal- 
ance-sheet of the Eurozone, a ‘geographical expression’ at the end of the Balkans, or a 
mere ‘modern sequel’ to a long-vanished civilization. The Greek ‘national myth’, that 
has become standard since the work of Spyridon Zambelios and Konstantinos Paparri- 
gopoulos in the mid-nineteenth century, of unbroken ‘continuity’ from ancient to mod- 
ern, masks the far more radical achievement of Greeks in modern times, which has been 
to build, out of an interconnected series of communities, a modern nation and a modern 
culture at once Hellenic and modern. Since every nation and every human community, 
surely, needs a past (or pasts) and defines itself in relation to that past, the Greek experi- 
ence and the Greek achievement really do deserve to be seen as paradigmatic. 

The very phrase, ‘Greek achievement’, immediately conjures up a traditional rheto- 
ric of reverence for the ancients. To recognize, and to understand, the achievement of 
modern Greece and modern Greeks should be the goal of modern Greek studies in the 
years to come. In a connected, global world, the academic study of modern Greece can- 
not and should not be a regional, or local, niche interest. The modern Greek achieve- 
ment is far too important to be overlooked by all except those who directly have a stake 
in it. Anthropology and linguistics have shown the way. Literature, history, musicology, 
cultural studies - and why not other disciplines too? - are set to follow. 

Greece and Greek do matter. More than ever before, they still deserve to punch 
above their weight. 
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Forty years ago, I contributed my first independent article to Volume 1 of Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies, “The lament of the Virgin in Byzantine literature and modern 
Greek folksong’. For this fortieth anniversary issue, dedicated to A. A. M. Bryer, I have, 
as in the closing words of Theodore Prodromos’ seventh letter to Aristenos (Ilegi 
Totto), nothing to offer but pikgaic avtide—lodoa otayóoi Kai tavta BorEeQaic 
(‘meagre and murky drops ),' further sullied with speculation on possible meanings of a 
single rare word: skordapsos. Does it mean ‘gut-knot’ or ‘eyesore’? Is it a vulgar form of 
chordapsos, an affliction of the intestines (attested in early medical texts)? Or is it a later 
vernacular term for ‘eye disease’, for which garlic (skordo) was, and remains, a known 
curative? And does it matter? 

Yes, because the question will engage and amuse Bryer and us all for its ambivalent 
specificities, medical and linguistic, learned and vernacular, serious and funny. BMGS 
has demonstrated, throughout its life, breadth and range, depth and detail, coverage of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek, separately and together: language and literature; art and 
archaeology; religion and anthropology; history and politics - the list could go on. Con- 
troversial as certain issues may have seemed, never has academic rigour been sacrificed, 
thanks to expert teamwork over editorial generations. The journal has created a lively 
debating ground where scholars from diverse fields and disciplines, young and old, have 


* [should like to thank the following friends and colleagues for assistance and advice on oxopóonóc; 
Rosemary Bancroft, Elizabeth Craik, John Duffy, David Holton, Nikolaos Zagklas. Since my text and 
translation are still ‘work in progress’, I have not yet been able to work through all their comments, hence 
responsibility for outstanding differences, and all errors, are my own. Above all, I thank my editor, Ruth 
Macrides, for her infinite patience, and with kat&vvén. 

1 MPG 133, 1265A -1267B: words cited from concluding paragraph. For fuller analysis of this letter, its 
significance for Ptochoprodromos and for the rise of the vernacular tongue, see Margaret Alexiou, ‘Of 
longings and loves: seven poems by Theodore Prodromos', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 69 (2016) [in press, 1- 
17]. 
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exchanged views, without fear of the kind of intimidation and discrimination all too 
familiar to my generation, as we embarked upon research projects which transgressed 
safe chronological and disciplinary boundaries - and Hellenic ones too! * Bryer played 
a leading role in this process, as he also did by daring to encourage diversity and contro- 
versy at the Centre for Byzantine Studies, in collaboration with members of the Depart- 
ments of Medieval History, Hellenic and Roman Studies at the University of 
Birmingham. Debate on skordapsos may not be inappropriate for this celebratory issue 
of a journal that has been affectionately known by inserting the fifth and first vowels 
between the first and second, third and fourth consonants of its otherwise unpronounce- 
able acronym: B* MG*S. 

When invited to contribute to this issue, I planned a scholarly overview of the bene- 
fits and difficulties encountered in juxtaposing Byzantine and Modern Greek themes. I 
shall keep instead to some playfully serious remarks in appreciation of key advances 
made in recent years by younger scholars. 

I begin with the Timarion, a satirical dialogue which has long fascinated Byzanti- 
nists and Hellenists alike, and is now reaching wider and more rounded acclaim as a 
truly original and quintessentially Byzantine composition.? When I began work on the 
text, most studies had been limited largely to questions of date, authorship and proso- 
pography, with general recognition by historians for the socio-economic importance of 
the description of the Festival (mavryyveic) of Saint Demetrios at Thessalonike; the rhe- 
torical exaggerations in the description of the entry of the unnamed doux; and the litur- 
gical implications of the religious ceremony that followed. Humorous and satirical 
qualities were recognized in general terms (rather than analysed in depth or detail), with 
dismissive comments that the Timarion was ‘imitative’ and scattered with ancient ‘tags’. 

My own initial contribution to the discussion, inspired by a tiny graduate seminar 
taught in the spring of 1981 at UCLA, was limited to close literary analysis of one sec- 
tion, with scrutiny of ancient sources as cited in Romano’s edition. I followed modern 
rather than Byzantine literary and aesthetic theory, in the absence of any proper recogni- 
tion of the latter, although aware that we have our own ‘distorting mirrors’, and that the 
application of modern literary theory to medieval texts — especially Byzantine ones — is 
fraught with dangers. Michael Hendy distanced himself from what he called my ‘flights 
of literary fancy’, despite our shared enjoyment of its extraordinarily complex combina- 
tion of sparkling humour and seriousness of satirical intent. I revised and expanded my 
original interpretation in Chapter V of After Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and 


2 When I asked the Reviews Editor of the JHS why, unlike other leading classical periodicals, they failed to 
review my Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (1974), he (yes, male) told me the book was considered 
‘insufficiently Hellenic’. By contrast, my After Antiquity: Greek Language, Myth, and Metaphor (2002) was 
found to be too ‘broadly Greek’ (TLS 14.11. 2003, 10-11). More seriously, undergraduates (not at 
University of Birmingham), have been subjected to ridicule from professors should ever a modern Greek 
phoneme uttered in class besmirch the purity of their classical Greek. 

3 See Byron MacDougall, this volume, pp. 136—150. I have not repeated here the same references 
contained in his chapter. 
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Metaphor, yet could provide neither the socio-historical key nor the appropriate theo- 
retical framework, because my knowledge of Byzantine sources was insufficient. 

Dimitris Krallis has recently given us a persuasive answer to the question who was 
the doux? and breaks new historical ground in exploring the text’s doubleness - literary 
wit with historical punch - ‘harmless satire, stinging critique’.* In the present issue of 
BMGS, Byron MacDougall carries discussion forward in a seemingly more literary 
direction: the potential functions of Byzantine mimesis and ekpbrasis. His scrutiny of 
parallels between our text and Heliodoros' Aithiopika demonstrates the author's ability 
to transform familiarity with ancient authors into an astute means of commenting, 
humorously yet profoundly, on hazardous contemporary matters, not to parade erudi- 
tion or indulge in slavish imitation. 

MacDougall shows that mimesis has both purpose and system, as in other twelfth- 
century texts, such as Eustathios Makrembolites’ novel, Hysmine and Hysminias, and 
the works of Theodore Prodromos. Ingela Nilsson of the University of Uppsala has con- 
tributed to a forthcoming co-edited volume on Greek Laughter and Tears: Antiquity 
and After a chapter on “Tearful laughter in the Komnenian novel: comfort, education 
and entertainment’, which brings out more than any previous study (my own included) 
the versatility, sophistication and literary appeal of the best Byzantine writers. Once we 
accept Byzantine texts on their terms, rather than judge them by our own criteria, we 
can go a step further, and ask, was there such a thing as Byzantine aesthetic theory? Not 
in terms that we might recognize; but in another chapter of Greek Laughter and Tears, 
“Towards a Byzantine theory of the comic?’, Aglae Pizzone of the University of Southern 
Denmark combs through Byzantine sources of the tenth to thirteenth centuries (includ- 
ing rhetorical handbooks) to suggest that there existed both system and framework, 
where wordplay and punning - the more abstruse the better - had a major role to play.? 

A further key question raised by MacDougall concerns mimesis and realia: does 
allusion to ancient texts preclude relevance to contemporary events? It is a huge ques- 
tion, crucial for our interpretation of Byzantium, its debt to the past, and its legacy for 
the Renaissance and beyond, since it concerns not just ‘literary baggage’, but the very 
processes of cultural expression and transmission. Let me take another lead from Mac- 
Dougall’s insights into the ‘blending of colours’ in the hair of the doux (which has a 
close parallel in the shifting hues of marble slabs in Sosthenes’ paradisiac garden as 
described in the opening paragraph of Hysmine and Hysminias), and turn to observa- 
tions by an art historian. In her book Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine 
Material Culture and Religious Iconography, Maria Parani discusses the relationship 
between the ideal and the real, defining reality as the ‘sensible reality of Byzantine cul- 
ture, the secular artefacts (realia)’, and deals with items of dress (male and female), 


4 D. Krallis, ‘Harmless satire, stinging critique: notes and suggestions for reading the Timarion’, in D. 
Angelov and M. Saxby (eds), Power and Subversion in Byzantium (Farnham 2013) 221-45. 

5 M. Alexiou and D. Cairns (eds), Greek Laughter and Tears: Antiquity and After, Edinburgh University 
Press (forthcoming). 
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footwear, house and household management, including cooking utensils and foodstuffs, 
writing implements and decorated artefacts. She notes increased reference to everyday 
objects in ‘works as diverse in character as the letters of Eustathios of Thessalonike and 
Ptochoprodromos’, and observes the paucity of earlier evidence for artists who turned 
for inspiration to daily life. She concludes: 


The introduction of contemporary artefacts, whether unique or commonly 
represented, was ultimately aimed at the public of Byzantine religious art, 
comprising also patrons and artists. The presence of realia was intended to 
facilitate the beholders’ spiritual and emotive response to the images. Only 
through this response could the didactic purpose of Byzantine religious art be 
accomplished and its function as a channel of communication between the 
faithful and the spiritual world be fulfilled. 


Parani’s observations on the sacred in Byzantine art are mirrored in Greek Ortho- 
dox women’s practices today, as researched by Juliet du Boulay, Renée Hirschon and 
Laurie Kain Hart, each of whom highlights the religious and aesthetic attention to ritual 
detail that women pay to such everyday activities as cooking and food, washing and 
clothes, home and abroad - even if their own perambulations outside the house are 
restricted to church, cemetery and back!’ The parallels are significant because they sug- 
gest aesthetic perceptions of sacred and secular different from our own: everyday activi- 
ties and artefacts operate on a symbolic, even metaphorical level, and are not measured 
just for their intrinsic value.? 

To return to the twelfth century: Parani draws attention to the apparent coinci- 
dence of increased reference to everyday objects in writers as diverse as Eustathios and 
Ptochoprodromos. She refers to Eustathios' Letters, but if we look at lexical items in his 
Scholia on Homer and compare them with rare words in Ptochoprodromos, the similar- 
ities are even more striking. Eustathios draws parallels between everyday life in Homer 
and in his own contemporary world, citing many everyday words and practices. Can 
exploration and experimentation with the vernacular belong, in part, to a process simi- 
lar to what Parani finds in art? If, in the ikon, the everyday functioned as a channel of 
communication between the faithful and the spiritual world, Ptochoprodromos reverses 
the process: everyday things and people (with flaws and bodily fluids) are presented so 
as to draw attention to the malfunctioning of order from the very lowest levels. Since all 


6 M. G. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture and Religious 
Iconography (11th -15th centuries) (Leiden 2003) 253, 280, 292. 

7 J. du Boulay, Cosmos, Life, and Liturgy in a Greek Orthodox Village: (Limni, Evia, Greece 2009); L. Kain 
Hart, Time, Religion and Social Experience in Rural Greece. (Lanham, Md. 2002); R. Hirschon, 'Greek adults' 
verbal play; or, How to train for caution', Journal of Modern Greek Studies 10.1 (1992) 35-56. 

8 For discussion of language, everyday life and emotion, see Maria Theodoropoulou, “The emotion seeks 
to be expressed: thoughts from a linguist's point of view', in A. Chaniotis (ed.), Unveiling Emotions: Sources 
and Methods for the Study of the Emotions in the Greek World (Habes 52) (Stuttgart 2012). Her examples 
are from modern Greek, but her linguistic method could well be applied to Byzantine texts. 
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of the Ptochoprodromos poems are addressed to an imperial patron of the Comnene 
court, who is God’s representative on earth, contemplation of beauty may turn into con- 
frontation with ugliness, and vice versa. Daily life at the bottom mirrors imperial exis- 
tence at the top, and therefore becomes the touchstone according to which imperial and 
divine rule may be measured and judged — a pervasive theme throughout, although the 
depth of menace is as carefully concealed by double-edged language and rhetoric as in 
the Timarion. 

Now to our key word, skordapsos. Brief observations, excerpted from my textual 
commentary (in draft), are set down here for the record, to provoke debate. The word 
skordapsos occurs twice in the five Ptochoprodromos poems: at I, line 22, and at III, 
line 325j;? In the proem to Poem I, its contextual sense is markedly ambivalent (lines 
15-23): ‘even if I seem to laugh and play at once, Iam undergoing true suffering (t&0oc, 
suggesting the Passion), not from any physical ailments, external or internal, but - from 
a quarrelsome wife!’ Few of the eight diseases listed can be identified with certainty, but 
I am grateful to John Duffy for his advice on all medical terms. I translate oxogdaWov 
(22) as 'gut-knot'. According to Hesychios (s.v.) xooóonjóc = xá00c tæv EvtéQwv (xooór| 
+ &xto). For analogies to sound shifts from initial x- to ox-, ox- to ox, cf. MG okóvn 
(AG kóvic) oxoAeió (AG oxoAciov). Another nasty detail is that the ailment involved 
obstruction of the intestines, with the result that the patient may shoot projectile faeces 
from the mouth, not something to be spouted outright onto your patron in an initial 
appeal for cash! 

In the second instance, at Poem III.325j (ed. Hesseling-Pernot MS H, =IV 414 Eide- 
neier, p. 122),'' the context is murkier, darker — almost surreal in rapid shifts of sense, 
motion, images from bathtub (and noxious substances) to baptismal font (green with 
verdigris) with its contents (é&yioCotju / ioCodpt) ‘holy broth’ or ‘viral swill’? Prodromos 
implies that, during the inter-courses of the abbots’ illicit feasts and feats, from where he 
is ‘down under’ (the table? the abbots? or both, as in the bathtub?), he gets oxogdadc 
slap in the mouth. Eideneier (p. 122) translates oxopóoóc as 'Augenleiden' (eye disease) 
in the first passage and as ‘Meerzwiebelkopf’ (‘with head like a sea turnip’) at III.325j, 
following late sources cited by Phaidon Koukoules'* and N. P. Andriotis.'? Could such 
a rare word be used twice in the course of these poems with such different meanings? I 
used to say no, asking what evidence suggests that oxogdawéc as ‘swelling and inflam- 
mation around the eyes of horses' (attested in earlier lexica) could also be applied to 
humans? Rosemary Bancroft has countered with good evidence from later lexica for the 
word as ‘eyesore’ (possibly ‘stye’). I can offer no answer yet, but refer readers to 


9 D.-C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, eds., Poèmes prodromiques en grecque vulgaire (Amsterdam 1910). 
Text, translation and context for both passages are given in M. Alexiou, ‘Ploys of performance: games and 
play in the Ptochoprodromic poems’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 53 (1999) 91-109. 

10 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883, repr. Hildesheim 1980) 2 vols., I, 427.27. 

11 H. Eideneier, Ptochoprodromos (Cologne 1991). 

12 Ph. Koukoules, Butavrivóv Bíoc xai IoArmiouóc, VI (Athens 1955) 32. 

13 N. P. Andriotis, Lexikon der Archaismen in neugriechischen Dialekten (Vienna 1974) no. 5425. 
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Pizzone’s forthcoming chapter on laughter, where she addresses the amusing but serious 
question for Byzantines, ‘do horses laugh or humans neigh?’ Bancroft is right to ques- 
tion my certainty on ‘gut-knot’ rather than ‘eyesore’, as I ponder her citations from ety- 
mological dictionaries of the Cretan dialect and Peter Mackridge’s reference to 
oxogdarpéc as the plant allium aflatunense.'* Hans Eideneier’s reading against H's lectio 
difficilior (ms. H), in his revised edition"? at IV, line 414 oxoo8oAo0 is unnecessary. 
‘Gut knot’ indicates scatological, sexual and linguistic afflictions; ‘eyesore’ implies 
impaired sight for the consequences. Prodromos’ conceptual use of ‘foul matter’ (from 
whatever aperture) can be linked with ‘foul language’ (modern Greek), which is why we 
should continue debates beyond BMGS. 

Bi-lingual and tri-lingual wordplay works across all languages, but gains in subtety 
when tossed across multiple and shifting registers within the same language, the older 
and more vulgar the better. A last word, from an Aristophanic perspective: 


XKOPSawyoc! 


14 At http://www.panoramio.com/photo/22725824. 
15 Eideneier, Hrwyorpóðpopoç (Herakleion 2012). 
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Ottoman Studies, in particular what we might call ‘hard-core’ or ‘archive-based’ Otto- 
man Studies with its considerable emphasis on Ottoman palaeography, Ottoman diplo- 
matics and/or the cataloguing and editing of archival holdings (not necessarily as an end 
in itself but a first step towards advancing document-based studies on Ottoman history 
and culture) is a field that has come under considerable strain in recent years across 
(most of) Europe. This prompts the following question: Will the subject as we have 
known it still be able to reproduce itself in future? 

Consider this: how many universities remain where at the Master’s level students 
have sufficiently high standards of Ottoman Turkish (together with ‘auxiliary’ Arabic 
and Persian) for mastering handwritten sources composed in the principal chancery 
scripts employed by the various departments of the central bureaucracy, fiscal, military 
and ‘civil’? And how many universities remain which succeed in qualifying their leavers 
to the degree of enabling them to carry out independent research in Ottoman archival 
holdings in preparation for their doctoral theses? Let me simply contend that fewer and 
fewer universities remain across Europe which are still able and willing to make their 
PhD candidates reach this level of palaeographic expertise - in my opinion the sine qua 
non for safeguarding the field’s reproductive capacity as well as the competitiveness of 
its young doctores in the international job market (in the United States, in Israel and in 
Turkey for instance ‘hard-core’ research in matters Ottoman is still going strong). To 
identify the reason(s) for the continuing squeeze solely with the Bologna process would 
be wrong, if only because the so-called Bologna process, much to the detriment of its 
original intention (to consolidate the European area of higher education by, I quote, 
‘taking full respect of the diversity of cultures, languages, national education systems 
and of university autonomy’) in some European countries has been turned into some- 
thing of a perversion of the original aims as formulated towards the end of the Declara- 
tion’s preamble, but it has undoubtedly played a part in that it helped turn universities 
progressively into institutions offering training rather than education, based less on the 
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ideal of (autonomous) scholarship than on usefulness and employability. This may all be 
very well for some students (and their parents, if not ‘the public’ at large), but Ottoman 
Studies, and in particular its ‘hard-core’ sub-species, appears to face an uncertain future 
even in countries where it used to flourish in several locations at the same time. Take 
Germany for example: Here, some thirty or forty years ago, Ottoman handwritten sour- 
ces (not all documents but manuscripts as well) used to be read in class, with aspects of 
Ottoman palaeography and diplomatics on offer from time to time, at several universi- 
ties in the country, particularly at places such as Hamburg and Berlin, Heidelberg and 
Freiburg, Bamberg and Munich. By contrast, at the time of writing, reference to any 
(postgraduate) teaching on the basis of Ottoman handwritten material could no longer 
be found in about half of the universities just mentioned. 

Even in Germany considerable holdings exist of original Ottoman documents, 
among which the largest and most compact archive of an Ottoman official is housed in 
the Badische Landesbibliothek, Karlsruhe and known as Das Archiv des Bosniaken 
‘Osman Paša. Consisting of eighty individual items, it was published in 1931 and 1932 
by Franz Babinger.' Yet other European countries, in particular those formerly under 
Ottoman rule, are blessed with far larger archival holdings from the Ottoman period, 
first and foremost Bulgaria, whose Ottoman collections have been well known and stud- 
ied ever since the opening years of the twentieth century, if not earlier. Greece, by con- 
trast, despite its rich possessions of Byzantine documents kept in the monastic archives 
on Mount Athos which had been noted by visitors from as early as 1726,? was still in 
1955 described as almost completely devoid of any local holdings of Ottoman archival 
sources.* However, one of the first Byzantinists to refer to an Ottoman imperial 
decree from Mount Athos (in Greek) bearing the Sultanic cipher (of Bayezid I, reigned 


1 Mitteilungen des Seminars für orientalische Sprachen an der Friedrich-Wilhbelm-Universitàt zu Berlin 
34.2 (Berlin 1931) 1-64 and 35.2 (Berlin 1932). The most up-to-date account of Ottoman archival sources 
in German archives and libraries (in Turkish) is H. G. Majer, 'Almanya arsivleri ve kütüphanelerindeki 
Osmanlı belgeleri’, in Y. Köksal und M. Polatel (eds), Avrupa Arşivlerinde Osmanlı İmparatorluğu [Vekam 
Yayınları Araştırma Dizisi, II] (Ankara 2014) 15-29. 

2 Cf. V. Stojanov, Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der osmanisch-türkischen Paldographie und 
Diplomatik. Mit einer Bibliographie (Berlin 1983). 

3 A report by Franz Dólger about his research trip to Mount Athos in the spring of 1928 devoted to the 
study of Byzantine imperial diplomatics includes a brief account of the history of the discovery, cataloguing 
and editing of Byzantine imperial decrees from monastic holdings on Mount Athos from as early as 1726 
and 1744: F. Dólger, ‘Der Kodikellos des Christodulos in Palermo’, Archiv für Urkundenforschung 11 
(1929) 1-65; here pp. 57-65 (reprinted in F. Dólger, Byzantinische Diplomatik (Ettal 1956) 1-74). 

4 A. Zajączkowski and J. Reychman, Zarys dyplomatiki osmansko-tureckiej (Warsaw 1955) 19, with a 
reference to G. Jacob, "Urkunden aus Ungarns Türkenzeit in türkischem Text und deutscher Übersetzung’, 
Der Islam 7 (Strassburg 1917) 170-85, in which Jacob had expressed the view that 'Athens Besitz an 
türkischen Urkunden ist übrigens recht dürftig’, referring to two individual documents from the late 18"/ 
early 19" centuries housed in the ‘Bibliothek zu Athen’ (presumably the National Library) (p. 178, n. 2). 
The English translation of the Zarys entitled Handbook of Ottoman-Turkish Diplomatics (The Hague and 
Paris 1968) repeats the sweeping 1955 statement. 
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1389-1402) was Stéphane Binon, whose arguably non-expert representation of the 
tugra in question prompted the famous Austrian historian and SOAS-based Ottomanist 
Paul Wittek (1894-1978) to attempt a reconstruction of its original form.? 

If the image of Greece (beyond Mount Athos) as a blank patch on the map of Otto- 
man archival holdings (and, by extension, Ottoman archival studies) was to last into 
the late 1960s (an image that had reputedly long been upheld even by Franz Babinger 
and Paul Wittek),° this was to change soon, and to change fundamentally. The follow- 
ing is a brief, if by necessity incomplete, account of the ensuing momentous change 
which culminated in what I call the Rethymno success story brought about by Vassilis 
Demetriades and Elizabeth Zachariadou at the University of Crete and the Institute for 
Mediterranean Studies/FO.R.T.H. Of course, other renowned researchers, from precur- 
sors like Michalis Sakellariou and Apostolos Vakalopoulos through Nikos Svoronos to 
Spyros Asdrachas (to mention but a few) have contributed greatly to bringing Ottoman 
Studies in Greece to worldwide recognition, facilitated by publishing (some of) their 
research results in a ‘western’ language. Yet they worked, or have been working, on pri- 
marily Greek sources; only Nikolaos S. Stavrinidis and I. K. Vasdravellis (together with 
his team of collaborators) also published Ottoman Turkish material in a systematic 
way. Comprehensive bibliographical surveys on the history as well as current research 
in the field of Ottoman Studies in Greece, continuously updated by Evangelia Balta (her- 
self a ‘hard-core’ Ottomanist and defterologist), and on archival material in Greece, tes- 
tify to this.’ And far from being restricted to Rethymno, Ottoman Studies is a subject 
spread far and wide across the whole of Greece today, much of it of the ‘archive-based’ 
type: from Corfu (Sophia Laiou) in the north-west to Komotini (Georgios Salakidis) 
and Mytilini (Eleni Gara) in the east of the country, and from Thessaloniki (Phokion 
Kotzageorgis and Dimitris Papastamatiou) and Kozani (Costas Kampouridis) in North- 
ern Greece to Athens (Evangelia Balta, Paraskevas Konortas and Emilie Themopoulou). 
But only Rethymno has two institutions which co-operate closely, even though institu- 
tionally distinct, and which together are lucky enough today to boast three ‘hard-core’ 
Ottomanists (Antonis Anastasopoulos, Elias Kolovos and Marinos Sariyannis) working 
side-by-side under what amounts to an interlinked two-fold (institutional) roof - some- 
thing unique not only for Greece, but continental Europe at large (with the possible 


5 S. Binon, Les origines légendaries et l’histoire de Xéropotamou et de Saint-Paul de l'Athos (Louvain 
1942) 275. For his hand-drawn copy of the tugra of Bayezid I above this Sultanic decree, composed in 
Greek, from St Paul's monastery on Mt Athos see P. Wittek, ‘Notes sur la tughra ottoman (I & II)’, 
Byzantion 18 (1948) 311-34; 20 (1950) 267-93; here 271. According to Wittek, Binon had sketched 
Bayezid's tugra 'sans connaissance ni des caractéres arabes ni du contenu d'une tughra'. For Wittek's 
'reconstitution' of Bayezid's tugra see op. cit., Planche I, no. 3. 

6 Personal communication from Elizabeth Zachariadou, March 2015. 

7 See E. Balta, Ottoman Studies and Archives in Greece [Analecta Isisiana, 70] (Istanbul 2003, 2010); 
eadem, ‘Ottoman Studies in Modern Greek historiography’, in Z. Toska (ed.), Kaf dağının ötesine varmak: 
Festschrift in Honor of Günay Kut. Essays Presented by her Colleagues and Students, VL, Journal of Turkish 
Studies 28.1 (2004) 9-16. 
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exception of Paris), and a concentration of expertise uniquely suited to build upon the 
achievements of the founder generation represented by John C. Alexander (Yannis Alex- 
andropoulos), Vassilis Demetriades and Elizabeth Zachariadou. The present contribu- 
tion is an attempt to sketch the origins, development and achievements of this unique 
set-up which not only marks a complete turn-around from the 1960s when students 
from Greece had to study abroad in order to qualify in Ottoman Studies, but a founda- 
tion that has finally and forcefully put Greece on the map of Ottoman (archive-based) 
Studies worldwide, if not at its forefront. 

Perhaps it could be said that the Cretan success story began in two distinguished 
academic institutions renowned for their Turkish/Ottoman expertise. At Columbia Uni- 
versity, Tibor Halasi-Kun was supervising a promising doctoral candidate from Greece, 
Yannis Alexandropoulos (John C. Alexander), and at the London School of Oriental 
and African Studies (SOAS) Paul Wittek had attracted around him a number of talents, 
among them two doctoral students, again from Greece: Vassilis Demetriades and Eliza- 
beth Zachariadou, both sent abroad by their tutors to engage in Turkish Studies, the lat- 
ter on a grant from the then Royal Research Foundation (today National Hellenic 
Research Foundation). Vassilis Demetriades, after his return from London, was to 
become the director of the Historical Archives of Northern Greece (today Historical 
Archives of Macedonia) in Thessaloniki, and John Alexander, after returning to Greece 
in the mid-1970s, spent some time at the National Hellenic Foundation for Scientific 
Research before joining the teaching staff of Aristotle University (Thessaloniki) in the 
mid-1980s. Elizabeth Zachariadou, before returning to Greece, spent many years in 
Canada, having married, in 1966, the Paris-trained Nikos Oikonomides (1934-2000), 
who held the chair of Byzantine History at Montreal University for twenty years, from 
1969 until 1989. After the University of Crete (UOC) had formally been established in 
1973 (and began functioning in 1977-8), with the Department of History and Archae- 
ology starting to admit students in the academic year 1983-4, Ottoman history came to 
be taught in the Section of Oriental and African Studies, one of the four divisions estab- 
lished in the Department from the outset, with Arabic and African history also taught 
on a regular basis until the early to mid-1990s. At about the same time as the UOC 
Department of History and Archaeology, the so-called Foundation for Research & 
Technology - Hellas (FO.R.T.H.) was established in 1983, representing six individual 
research institutes, of which most are based in Heraklion, Crete, one of them, the Insti- 
tute for Mediterranean Studies (IMS, founded in 1985), in Rethymno. It is this institu- 
tional assemblage which was to provide the initial framework for the developments of 
the future. 

Vassilis Demetriades, while still in charge of the Historical Archive of Macedonia 
(where at the time he was good-humouredly hosting a young German post-doc from 
Munich who was eager to collect material for his habilitation work from the vast array 
of late nineteenth-century Ottoman tax records housed there before emigrating to Bir- 
mingham), took up his position as a full professor at the UOC Department of History 
and Archaeology in 1984, several months before his colleague Elizabeth Zachariadou 
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was to join him at the University of Crete in 1985. In 1987 they jointly founded the Pro- 
gramme of Turkish Studies at the Institute for Mediterranean Studies/FO.R.T.H., with 
the principal aim of promoting research into Ottoman history and of training young 
Ottomanists. For the latter purpose, a special Postgraduate Programme in Turcology 
was established by them in 1988, the first of its kind in Greece, run by the Institute for 
Mediterranean Studies until 1993. From the academic year 1993-4 when it became pos- 
sible by law for Greek universities to establish MA programmes, it was officially run 
exclusively by the UOC Department of History and Archaeology, even though infor- 
mally it benefited considerably from substantial contributions by the IMS. In 2004 the 
UOC and the Foundation for Research and Technology formalized their cooperation in 
running the Programme (ratified by the Ministry of Education in 2005), marking the 
final stage in the realization of its founders’ plans: The work of Demetriades and 
Zachariadou ‘has been pioneering in many respects. Establishing a fully-fledged pro- 
gramme of Ottoman history teaching at the undergraduate level plus Ottoman palaeog- 
raphy and Modern Turkish at the postgraduate level at a time when nothing similar 
existed in Greek universities and there was still strong prejudice against the usefulness 
of Ottoman history, was one of these pioneering moves - and quite a daring one.’ Prov- 
ing that Ottoman Studies in Crete had come of age by the early 1990s and was on a par 
with the best in the field internationally, Elizabeth Zachariadou singlehandedly inaugu- 
rated the ‘Halcyon Days in Crete’ Symposia series, starting with ‘Halcyon Days in Crete 
I: The Ottoman Emirate (1300-1389)' held in Rethymno from 11 to 13 January 1991 
and followed by ‘Halcyon Days in Crete II: The Via Egnatia Under Ottoman Rule’ 
(Rethymno, 9-11 January 1994), with the third symposium devoted to ‘Natural Disas- 
ters in the Ottoman Empire' (Rethymno, 10-12 January 1997). By this time, while 
some young talented students still went abroad to complete their doctoral degrees, 
others were already obtaining academic supervision of the highest standard in Greece: 
Antonis Anastasopoulos, who graduated from the Department of History and Archae- 
ology at Athens University, completed, under the supervision of I. Metin Kunt of Cam- 
bridge University, both his MPhil thesis on “The Judicial System in Ottoman Greece, 
1600-1800’ (1994) and his PhD (1999) with a thesis entitled ‘Imperial Institutions and 
Local Communities: Ottoman Karaferye, 1758-1774', while Elias Kolovos, having 
graduated from the Department of History and Archaeology at Aristotle University 
(Thessaloniki), completed, under the academic supervision of John Alexander, his doc- 
toral dissertation entitled (in English translation) ‘Peasants and Monks in Ottoman 
Chalkidiki (15th-16th c.): Aspects of Economic and Social Life in the Countryside and 
the Monastery of Xeropotamou' (2000). Marinos Sariyannis, who also graduated from 
Aristotle University with a PhD in Ottoman History (2005) entitled ‘Marginal Groups 


8 A. Anastasopoulos, E. Kolovos and M. Sariyannis, ‘In honour of Professors Vassilis Demetriades and 
Elizabeth A. Zachariadou', in A. Anastasopoulos (ed.), The Eastern Mediterranean Under Ottoman Rule: 
Crete, 1645-1840: Halcyon Days in Crete VI: A Symposium Held in Rethymno, 13-15 January 2006 
(Rethymno 2008) ix. 
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and Behaviours in Ottoman Istanbul, 16"-18" Centuries’, was also supervised by John 
Alexander. In fact, John must be credited with having provided most Ottomanist posi- 
tions in Greece with the successful candidate: Elias and Marinos now in Rethymno, 
Sophia Laiou now in Corfu, Phokion Kotzageorgis and Dimitris Papastamatiou both in 
Thessaloniki. The secret behind this extraordinary achievement is reported (by one of 
his former pupils) to have been his gift to enthral, coupled with an improvising style of 
teaching and welcoming accessibility, sometimes supported by his natural generosity in 
sharing a bottle or two of red wine with his colleagues and students. He clearly also had 
the gift of spotting talent! 

By the beginning of the twenty-first century, both Vassilis Demetriades and Eliza- 
beth Zachariadou had retired (in 1998). Would the groundwork laid by them hold? 
Vassilis Demetriades, perhaps best known internationally for his ground-breaking study 
on the origins of the devshirme,” and Elizabeth Zachariadou, the specialist on the beylik 
(Turcoman ‘principality’) period and pioneer who, already in the early 1960s when the 
world still thought of Greece as devoid of any substantial Ottoman archival material, 
had discovered, and started to research,'? the Ottoman holdings (consisting of more 
than 1,300 individual documents, including the copy of a firman of Mehmed the Con- 
queror from 1454) in the archive of St John's monastery at Patmos!!- how would it be 
possible to keep up the momentum without them? In fact, the transition didn't take 
place without them at all, as Vassilis Demetriades went on teaching at the postgraduate 
programme until 2003 and Elizabeth Zachariadou continued to work regularly at the 
Institute - eventually (in 2007) to be appointed, together with Vassilis Demetriades, 
Honorary Researchers of FO.R.T.H. in recognition of their achievements. Yet a transi- 
tion it was, with fresh talents taking charge. 

Antonis Anastasopoulos, having taught at the UOC Department of History and 
Archaeology from 1999, was appointed lecturer there in 2001 and assistant professor 
in 2007. While in Rethymno, his research initially focused on the Islamic tombstones of 
Rethymno (of which almost 400 have been recorded; a project later extended to those 
of Heraklion and Chania) for which a database was to be created through the webpage 
"Digital Crete', a project of IMS/FO.R.T.H. Between 2005 and 2009 he served on the 
Management Committee of the European research network COST (A36 ‘Tributary 
Empires Compared: Romans, Mughals and Ottomans in the Pre-Industrial World"). 
Antonis Anastasopoulos has been tenured as an assistant professor at the Department 
since 2011. Elias Kolovos, after teaching at the Department in 2001-2, was taking part 
in a project under the supervision of Elizabeth Zachariadou translating into Greek the 
judicial registers in the Ottoman Archive of Heraklion, while also working as a 


9 V. Demetriades', ‘Some thoughts on the origins of the devsirme’, in E. A. Zachariadou (ed.), The 
Ottoman Emirate (1300-1389) (Rethymnon 1993) 23-34. 

10 E. Zachariadou, 'Symvoli stin istoria tou notioanatolikou Aiyaiou (me aformi ta patmiaka firmania ton 
eton 1454-1522)’, Symmeikta 1 (1966) 184-230. 

11 Cf. N. Vatin, G. Veinstein and E. Zachariadou, Catalogue du fonds ottoman des archives du monastère 
de Saint-Jean à Patmos: Les vingt-deux premiers dossiers (Athens 2011). 
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researcher at the Institute for Mediterranean Studies from 2002 with a project on the 
Island of Andros under Ottoman Rule, co-funded by the Institute for Mediterranean 
Studies (IMS) and the Kaireios Library of Andros, followed by work on the ‘Digital 
Crete’ project (see above) from 2004. After 2009, he was responsible for implementing 
the IMS research project ‘Ottoman Sources for the Early Modern History of Lefkada’, 
funded by Lefkada prefecture, as part of the Turkish Studies programme. He is currently 
tenured assistant professor of Ottoman History at the UOC Department of History and 
Archaeology. Marinos Sariyannis came to Crete in 2005, where he has been taking part 
in editing the judicial registers from Ottoman Heraklion under the supervision of Eliza- 
beth Zachariadou. His research focused on Crete and other parts of the Aegean, such as 
Ayvalik and Samos (under various external research projects in which he was involved), 
while in 2009 he joined the Lefkada project. He also developed a research interest in 
Ottoman political thought, and in 2014-15 directed the OTTPOL project entitled ‘A 
History of Early Modern Ottoman Political Thought, 15" to Early 19" Centuries’, car- 
ried out by IMS/FO.R.T.H. under the Greek “Education and Lifelong Learning’ pro- 
gramme.'* He is now Principal Researcher at the Institute for Mediterranean Studies/ 
FO.R.T.H., and coordinator of the Programme in Ottoman Studies (known until 2014 
as the Programme in Turkish Studies). ? 

While many departments offering Ottoman Studies in Western Europe, not least in 
Germany, regrettably appear to have lost over the last three to four decades the diplo- 
matic and palaeographic expertise necessary for researching and editing Ottoman archi- 
val material, as well as, even more pressingly, the impetus and means to train their 
students in the ‘arts’ of deciphering Ottoman chancery scripts employed in the several 
departments of the central bureaucracy as well as those used in the Empire's provincial 
offices (leaving aside for the moment the epigraphic skills necessary for reading an 
inscription on an Ottoman tombstone or the legend of an Ottoman coin), Greece, and 
in particular Rethymno, has stemmed the tide. With the combined force of the UOC 
Department of History and Archaeology and FO.R.T.H.'s Institute for Mediterranean 
Studies, bridged by the Programme in Turkish Studies and, more particularly, the exis- 
tence of an experienced and committed research team in charge of the Programme of 
Postgraduate Studies in Turcology, Rethymno has what other departments can only 
dream of: a triumvirate of talent operating in an institutional framework comprising 
University and Research Foundation, that is not only complementary in terms of each 
colleague's own specialty (thematic, methodological and chronological) within the field 
of Ottoman History, but also homogeneous in terms of experience: All three have exten- 
sively worked on Ottoman archival sources from Turkey and Greece and have been 
involved in publishing Ottoman archival sources. Yet despite their extensive diplomatic, 


12 For the project's website see http://ottpol.ims.forth.gr/. 

13 For the Programme's research activities in Ottoman archives across Greece, such as in Andros, Chania, 
Heraklion, Lefkada, Mount Athos and Veroia, see the distribution map on the IMS/FO.R.T.H. website: 
http://www.ims.forth.gr/index_main.php?c=27&le. 
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palaeographic and, last not least, epigraphic skills which they acquired in the pro- 
cess of long years of focused project work, all three have been trained and gradu- 
ated in (Ottoman) History - a combination which used to be quite rare in the field, 
at least in Central Europe where many Ottomanists of the post-war generation were 
(Islamic) philologists by training, less often historians. For the Rethymno students 
this means that they get the best of both worlds: Instruction in Ottoman History 
presented by trained historians employing a wide range of methodology, perspec- 
tives and source materials, of a more general or more specific character and content 
as the case may be, as well as undergraduate and postgraduate seminars of which 
some focus explicitly on sources of Ottoman History. Aspects of Ottoman and 
Turkish history have in addition repeatedly been taught by specialists from outside 
Crete on fixed-term contracts, such as Emilie Themopoulou (Athens) in the 1990s, 
Eleni Gara (2002-3, now at the University of the Aegean), Marios Hajianastasis 
(2004-5, now at the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham, as successor to Rhoads Murphey) and Alexandros Lamp- 
rou (2009-11, now at Ankara University). Since 2014 (to run till 2016) the IMS has 
been hosting a Marie Curie Fellow, Antonis Hadjikyriacou, who is carrying out 
research on the project ‘MEDINS: Mediterranean Insularities and “Miniature Conti- 
nents": Space, Landscape and Agriculture in Early Modern Cyprus and Crete'. Mod- 
ern Turkish, also the principal linguistic avenue into Ottoman Turkish, has been 
taught by Gülsün Aksoy-Ayvali through contracts with the Institute for Mediterra- 
nean Studies from the late 1980s until 2002, when she became instructor in Modern 
Turkish at the UOC School of Letters. Not only has she laid the linguistic basis for 
numerous under- and postgraduate Ottoman History students, but her contribution 
to ongoing research and the publishing of conference proceedings has also been 
significant. 

Since the Programme of Postgraduate Studies in Turcology was first launched in 
1988, a total of thirty-three students graduated from it, with only a small number of stu- 
dents being admitted every two years. Two PhDs have been completed so far, one (by 
Antonis Xanthynakis) with a thesis on the reign of Murad II supervised by Elizabeth 
Zachariadou (2003), the other (by Yannis Spyropoulos) with a dissertation on the janis- 
sary corps of Crete from the mid-eighteenth century to 1826, under the supervision of 
Antonis Anastasopoulos (2014). Even for a research centre of international importance, 
the combined library holdings on the Ottoman Empire and modern Turkey of the UOC 
and the Institute for Mediterranean Studies (IMS) are significant. With part of the 
library of emeritus professor Victor Ménage purchased for Rethymno upon his retire- 
ment to lay a unique foundation, it can now claim to be the bibliographically most up- 
to-date place in Greece regarding Ottoman history, not least because Metin Kunt 
donated his considerable personal library holdings, both from Istanbul and Cambridge, 
to the UOC Library. The Institute does not keep any original archival sources from the 
Ottoman period, but holds microfilm collections of the Ottoman holdings in several 
Athonite monasteries, of the Ottoman archives in Veroia and Thessaloniki, and of the 
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Turkish Archive of Chania (predominantly from the later part of the 19^ century). Part 
of these archives are now also digitized and made available online by the archives in 
question. '* 

Coming to Rethymno therefore has a special appeal to Ottomanist researchers from 
all over the world, and here they know how to attract them: in addition to the Halcyon 
Days in Crete Symposia already mentioned," the Department of History and Archaeol- 
ogy organized an international conference from 13 to 14 December 2003 entitled “The 
Ottoman Empire and the Rise of Balkan Nationalisms, 1789-1832’, which resulted in a 
volume edited by Antonis Anastasopoulos and Elias Kolovos.'^ From 2 to 4 November 
2007 the Institute for Mediterranean Studies organized, in association with the UOC 
Department of History and Archaeology, an international conference in the context of 
COST Action A36: ‘Tributary Empires Compared: Romans, Mughals and Ottomans in 
the pre-industrial world from antiquity till the transition to modernity’,'” entitled ‘War, 
Armies and Empires’. Also, from 17 to 19 December 2009, the Department of History 
and Archaeology organized a conference on Monasteries, Economy and Politics from 
the Middle Ages to the Modern Era, which resulted in a volume with the same title. ° 

Significantly, from 27 June to 1 July 2012, the Department of History and Archae- 
ology and the Institute for Mediterranean Studies co-organized the 20th international 
Symposium of the Comité International pour les Etudes Pré-Ottomanes et Ottomanes, 
having been approached by the CIEPO president to come to the rescue at short notice 
after the prospective organizer had withdrawn. This symposium (for which more than 
450 applications were submitted) was not only efficiently organized and ably assisted 
by a number of younger researchers, including Katerina Stathi, whose managerial skills 
can only be admired, but became a model for subsequent CIEPO venues in a number of 
respects. Its proceedings were published in a volume edited by Marinos Sariyannis with 
the collaboration of Gülsün Aksoy-Ayvali, Marina Demetriadou, Yannis Spyropoulos, 
Katerina Stathi and Yorgos Vidras, Antonis Anastasopoulos and Elias Kolovos.!? For 
Rethymno to have hosted an international conference of the size and complexity of a 


14 For the Historical Archive of Macedonia: http://hazine.info/archive-macedonia-thessaloniki/; for the 
Veroia Ottoman archive, made available online by the Greek General State Archives: http://arxeiomnimon. 
gak.gr/browse/resource.html?tab=01&id=175573, and for the Turkish Archive of Chania see: http:// 
digitalcrete.ims.forth.gr/tourkology. tax. search.php?l-2 (in Greek only). 

15 For a full list see http://www.ims.forth.gr/index_main.php?c=69&l=e&d=1. 

16 A. Anastasopoulos and E. Kolovos (eds), Ottoman Rule and tbe Balkans, 1760-1850: Conflict, 
Transformation, Adaptation. Proceedings of an International Conference Held in Rethymno, Greece, 13-14 
December 2003 (Rethymno 2007). This volume is available also as an e-book: http://anemi.lib.uoc.gr/ 
metadata/c/8/6/metadata-1183033817-219523-18029.tkl . 

17 http://www.cost.eu/COST Actions/isch/Actions/A36, http://tec.saxo.ku.dk/. 

18 E. Kolovos (ed.), Movaotrpia, oikovopía Kai moditixy. ATÓ rovg ueoauwcvikoUg orovc veorepoug ypóvovc 
(Heraklion 2011) 

19 M. Sariyannis et al. (eds), New Trends in Ottoman Studies: Papers presented at the 20 CIÉPO 
Symposium, Rethymno, 27 June - 1 July 2012 (Rethymno 2014). The volume is available as an e-book on 
http://anemi.lib.uoc.gr/metadata/7/8/e/metadata-1412743543-919456-15948.tkl. 
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CIEPO symposium, which would normally need to be organized in a country’s capital 
city, was an achievement of major significance and is proof of the fact that Rethymno 
has developed an academic infrastructure in the field of Ottoman (archive-based) Stud- 
ies whose size and quality few, if any, principal universities in Europe can match. 

It is to be hoped that what has been achieved in Rethymnon will not be compro- 
mised by present or future austerity measures, because too much has been achieved 
which the country (and the field of Ottoman Studies internationally) simply cannot 
afford to lose. A Centre of Excellence devoted to the study of the Greek lands under 
Ottoman rule (a crucial but little-known period in the long history of that country), 
established not somewhere like Berlin, Paris or London, but in Greece herself, staffed by 
Greek scholars, is an asset the country must treasure. I stress this not because I believe, 
for example, that only Germans can, and should, research German history, or that only 
Greek scholars are able, and deserve, to study Greek history. Far from it: history needs 
to draw on a plurality of sources, methods and perspectives if it wants to be internation- 
ally competitive rather than being merely Nationalgeschichte. But I believe that it is of 
considerable importance for a country to be able to demonstrate that, after a period dur- 
ing which promising candidates had to go abroad for their qualifications, staff can now 
be recruited from candidates trained 'at home' thanks to the excellence of some of its 
own institutions. This is where the Rethymno Centre of Excellence comes in again: 
before long it will be providing universities with highly qualified candidates not only in 
Greece but elsewhere too, thus ‘exporting’ Greek talent abroad, a process that seems to 
have already begun. It will be an attractive destination for many an Ottomanist not 
only from Greece, but from Europe at large, not least because of its library holdings, 
which have been generously enlarged by donations from abroad. 

Germany, while still struggling on the federal level to develop a concept for the 
future of its so-called ‘Kleine Fächer’ (‘small subjects’)? which, by topic, are often conti- 
nent-embracing disciplines, yet as a rule staffed at no more than a minimum level, would 
be well advised to take account of examples like Rethymno as a twenty-first-century 
model of how to ensure that the subject in question, in Rethymno's case archive-based 
Ottoman Studies, can adequately reproduce itself and even engage in academic export. 


20 See the Final Report on the situation of the so-called ‘Small Subjects’ in Baden-Wiirttemberg: https:// 
mwk.baden-wuerttemberg.de/de/service/presse/pressemitteilung/pid/landesinitiative-kleine-faecher- 
vorgestellt/. 
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It is a great pleasure and an honour to be writing for the fortieth anniversary volume of 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. As editor of the journal for some twenty years, 
from 1984 until 2004, I have watched the journal grow in stature and in esteem over 
that period, and I am delighted to see it continuing to do so in the hands of its current 
editors. In the first issue I edited, I also contributed an article that attempted to reconcile 
some very different approaches to the history of Byzantine society and culture, or at 
least, to show that such different approaches were not necessarily mutually exclusive. If 
now rather out-of-date in its content, that article remains a useful baseline for discussing 
the relationship between empirical research and writing and theoretical reflection." 
“Jargon” vs. “the facts"? was a comment about the confrontation that at the time 
appeared to exist between, very broadly speaking, those who were interested in question- 
ing the theoretical assumptions underlying and informing their research, and those who 
were not interested in such debates, preferring to see them either as irrelevant or as inac- 
cessible. In my concluding remarks, I suggested that Byzantine Studies in the mid-1980s 
was in the process of what T. S. Kuhn would have called a ‘paradigm shift’, that is to 
say, a process through which a traditional set (or sets) of assumptions and priorities, as 
well as theories and approaches, is replaced by different sets of ideas. While the changes 
in the nature of the subject that have occurred since then have not been particularly 
marked, there have nevertheless been some interesting and important developments that 
have altered the framework within which some ways of looking at the medieval eastern 
Roman world are carried on. The so-called ‘linguistic turn’, for example, pushed Byzanti- 
nists, in particular, scholars of Byzantine literature and visual culture, to grapple with var- 
ious aspects of what might very broadly be termed post-modernist and post-structuralist 
theory. This is evident in some of the writing and publishing of the later 1980s and 
1990s in particular, and in some respects has now been incorporated into our ‘ways of 


1 J. F. Haldon, “Jargon” vs. “the facts"? Byzantine history-writing and contemporary debates’, Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Studies 9 (1984-5) 95-132. 
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seeing’ the Byzantine world.* In particular issues of intertextuality, of authorial intention, 
of reception, and of the relativizing of cultural interpretive possibilities (in respect of 
our own perspective) have become part and parcel of scholarly discourse, thus greatly 
enriching our discipline.’ Represented by more recent work in literary studies and art 
history especially, I believe this shift also facilitated a much greater degree of cross- 
disciplinary reading, comparative thinking, and in respect of historical context and set- 
ting, a generally more open approach to the medieval west and the Islamic world in terms 
of both material and method.* 

The result is that there are some fascinating discussions currently regarding both 
how we define our field, where it stands in relation to other historical studies,’ how we 
should define our subject matter (is it appropriate to talk about Byzantium at all, or 
should we speak rather of medieval eastern Romans, and so forth)$, and what it means 
to describe oneself as a Byzantinist, even whether that is a useful term at all. One ques- 
tion that has recently exercised some scholars is that of the chronological terms of refer- 
ence of the subject, in particular, when does ‘our period’ begin? The rise of Late 
Antiquity has complicated matters (as Peter Brown has wryly said of the period that he 
has done most to define, ‘Late Antiquity - it's always later than you think"), since we 
now have a different set of parameters entailing both the nature of historical transitions 
and transformation combined with a different appreciation of states in both the medie- 
val west as well as in the Islamic world after the middle of the seventh century. Some 
argue for a new periodization that better reflects cultural historical changes and devel- 
opments, one that begins in the third century CE and stretches into the later tenth or 
eleventh century." 


2 P. Agapitos, ‘Literary criticism’, in E. Jeffreys, J. F. Haldon and R. Cormack (eds). The Oxford 
Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford 2008) 77-85. 

3 S. Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances:Reading the Body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of 
Holy Women (Uppsala 2005); I. Nilsson, Erotic pathos, Rhetorical Pleasure: Narrative Technique and 
Mimesis in Eumathios Makrembolites’ Hysmine and Hysmenias (Uppsala 2001); Ya. N. Lyubarskii, 
“Writers’ intrusion" in early Byzantine literature’, XVIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies. 
Major Papers (Moscow 1991) 433-56. 

4 See especially the excellent brief survey by L. Brubaker, ‘Critical approaches to art history’, in Jeffreys 
et al., Tbe Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies, 59-66, and the useful discussion in Ya. N. Lyubarskii 
et al., ‘Quellenforschung and/or literary criticism: narrative structures in Byzantine historical writings’, 
Symbolae Osloenses 73 (1998) 5-73. For further comment on post-modernism and Byzantine Studies, see J. 
F. Haldon, 'Byzantium after 2000. Post-millenial but not post-modern?', in C. Sode and S. Takacs (eds), 
Novum Millenium. Studies on Byzantine bistory and culture dedicated to Paul Speck (Aldershot 2002) 1-11. 
5 See Averil Cameron, “The use and abuse of Byzantium. An essay on reception’, in Cameron, Changing 
cultures in early Byzantium (Aldershot 1996), no. XIII; and Cameron, Byzantine matters (Princeton 2014). 
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Two issues in particular have drawn my interest in recent years, that of how the 
people we have become accustomed to calling ‘the Byzantines’ identified themselves, on 
the one hand, and on the other the nature of Byzantine governance, of the state and its 
relationship to the political ideas and praxis of its inhabitants. Most recently, we have 
seen an argument for a strong degree of continuity in terms of what are essentially 
Roman republican notions and practice of government, coupled with the idea that there 
was such a thing as a ‘national’ identity within the eastern Roman world from the sev- 
enth century.® These issues are clearly closely related, so in what follows I want to out- 
line my own brief critique of the ways in which these issues have been handled and to 
offer some suggestions for moving ahead. 

There are several ways to approach the issue of state and governance. We can look 
at east Roman views of the political arrangements of their world and interrogate their 
own understanding of what we would call ‘the state’, ‘rulership’, or ‘government’. Or 
we can look at the ways in which the east Roman state was structured in terms of 
power-relationships and how these were articulated among different groups and indi- 
viduals at any given time, extrapolating from this material a more general model of the 
nature of the state. These are two sides of the same coin, of course: to understand how 
the Roman state worked and evolved we need a model, a heuristic framework within 
which to explain why it develops in one direction and not another, or why east Romans 
react or respond in one way rather than another to particular developments. But we 
cannot construct a model without appeal to the evidence of how east Romans practised 
their politics, managed their state and thought about what they were doing. The two 
cannot logically be separated, although most attention has been focused on the first 
approach, and there are a number of substantive studies of Byzantine political theory 
and practice, among the best-known and most influential being Hans-Georg Beck’s Res 
publica romana, published in 1970.” 

As Anthony Kaldellis has recently pointed out in a refreshing and stimulating 
restatement of the problem, Beck’s views met with only a limited response and have 
only occasionally been incorporated into the debate, although more recently they have 
also been nuanced and developed, as several of the contributions to a recent volume on 
‘power and subversion’ demonstrate.'° There has also been a strong intervention on the 
part of a number of German scholars of Late Antiquity, especially in the field of political 


8 A.Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium:The Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception of the 
Classical Tradition (Cambridge 2009); Kaldellis, ‘From Rome to New Rome, from empire to nation-state: 
reopening the question of Byzantium's Roman identity’, in L. Grig and G. Kelly (eds), Two Romes. Rome 
and Constantinople in Late Antiquity (Oxford and New York 2012), 387-404; Kaldellis, The Byzantine 
Republic. People and Power in New Rome (Cambridge, MA. and London 2015). 

9 H.-G. Beck, ‘Res publica Romana. Vom Staatsdenken der Byzantine’. Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Phil. -Hist. Kl. Sitzungsberichte 21 (Munich 1970). 

10 D. Angelov and M. Saxby (eds), Power and subversion in Byzantium (Farnham 2013). 
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discourse and political action and in the identity of the various groups that could act and 
affect imperial politics, summed up in the term ‘Akzeptanztheorie’.'! 

Most recently we owe thanks to Kaldellis for his provocative challenge to many 
aspects of the established assumptions about these matters. In his most recent book, 
The Byzantine Republic, he argues that the eastern Roman empire should not be under- 
stood as a theocracy, but rather as a ‘republican monarchy’ in which the people was 
politically sovereign, and in which the imperial ideology - the official rhetoric of the 
court — should be seen as an attempt to give support to a fragile monarchy (in the sense 
of the ruler of the moment rather than the institution itself), rather than a universally- 
held set of beliefs, and that it was not necessarily reflected in the actual political practice 
of most Romans. He further argues that the role of Christianity occupied a less signifi- 
cant place both ideologically and in practice in terms of political action, and that the 
continuity of what he sees as fundamentally republican ideas and ideals at all levels of 
society is the key to understanding medieval east Roman attitudes to rulership and to 
their polity (a term he prefers to use to ‘state’ since it is less confining in respect of either 
institutional arrangements or territorial identity). Thus the people as a totality embodies 
a set of republican ideals that they put into practice through autonomous political oppo- 
sition whenever imperial policy is regarded as inimical to their interests (the interests of 
the moment, however, rather than any systemically rooted set of values). In conse- 
quence, emperors were subject to, and often deferred to, ‘the people’ (which appears 
under various guises depending on which oppositional moment is chosen), who exer- 
cised a normative extra-legal political activity legitimated in a republican discourse. 

As an account of how the vocabulary and concept of government as transmitted 
through legal texts and longstanding literary tradition were wielded and manipulated, 
and of how those who understood these could deploy them; and as a theory of the impe- 
rial system as it was historically understood and imagined by such people, this is an 
important intervention that sets up a number of effective challenges to modern misper- 
ceptions of the attitudes and values prevalent in the medieval east Roman world. As a 
demonstration also of the fact that, regardless of their understanding or awareness of 
political concepts and theories, some people (but which ones?) in the medieval east 
Roman world were fully aware of their extra-legal ‘rights’ to oppose a regime or its deci- 
sions and policies, it carries likewise an important message. No-one would challenge the 
notion that the particular set of political-theoretical concepts and practices inherited 


11 See in particular M. Meier, 'Góttliche Kaiser und christliche Herrscher? Die christlichen Kaiser der 
Spatantike und ihre Stellung zu Gott’, Das Altertum 48 (2003) 129-160, esp. 144-45; E. Flaig, Den Kaiser 
herausfordern. Die Usurpation im Römischen Reich (Frankfurt 1992) 174-207; S. Diefenbach, 
'Frómmigkeit und Kaiserakzeptanz im frühen Byzanz’, Saeculum 47 (1996) 35-66, esp. 35-37; R. 
Pfeilschifter, Der Kaiser und Konstantinopel: Kommunikation und Konfliktaustrag in einer spdtantike 
Metropole (Berlin 2013) 496. Note also E. Flaig, ‘Fiir eine Konzeptualisierung der Usurpation im 
spátrómischen Reich’, in F. Paschoud and J. Szidat (eds), Usurpationen in der Spdtantike, Historia 
Einzelschriften 111. (Stuttgart 1997) 15-34; and M. Meier, 'Ostrom-Byzanz, Spütantike-Mittelalter. 
Überlegung zum 'Ende' der Antike im Osten des rómischen Reiches', Millennium 9 (2012) 187-253. 
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through the Principate and Dominate constituted both this ‘republican’ background as 
well as ideas of monarchy and imperial rule. It framed people’s ideas of what political 
activity entailed, permitted or demanded, and it was this that offered the metaphorical 
space within which to ‘think’ opposition, and within which practical action could take 
place. If the argument is to explicate and illustrate how this complex set of concepts and 
practices was articulated and given voice, then — with reservations about which groups 
or individuals are meant — it makes the point well.'* That is to say, people in the eastern 
Roman empire rebelled when they wanted to (for example) because they knew that this 
course of action was one of the traditional ways through which opposition could be 
expressed and could succeed. 

But the argument is pushed further than this, and I am not sure that my characteri- 
zation reflects its real direction and tenor. Much of the argument is in fact devoted to a 
demonstration of the reality of ‘the people’ intervening autonomously in the politics of 
the imperial government, and as a demonstration of the considerable numbers of occa- 
sions on which the populace of Constantinople was mobilized to oppose or challenge 
imperial policy, to accept or reject a candidate for the throne or to object to the appoint- 
ment of one or more officials, it illuminates. Again, no-one can doubt that there were 
frequent and violent demonstrations of popular opposition to government in Constanti- 
nople, or that there was likewise provincial opposition and hostility to the court or to a 
particular ruler. Yet in spite of the contention that these were genuinely popular demon- 
strations that reflected a bottom-up demonstration of the will of the people, I think the 
case is difficult to maintain. 

First, the question as to whether such political action reflected a conscious aware- 
ness of ‘republican’ ideas in all but a tiny educated elite is not really addressed, and that 
will, no doubt, be one of the issues that those who disagree with Kaldellis’ perspective 
will no doubt pursue. Just as importantly, the role of a wide range of vested sectoral 
interests (of individuals, cliques, families and clans, office-holders, imperial siblings and 
relatives, ecclesiastics, theologians and so forth) is to a degree subsumed within the 
notion of a republican consciousness, which means that the motivations that dominated 
each specific example of opposition tend to be lost. ^ 


12 And it is fair to say that, after Beck and C. Gizewski, Zur Normativitét und Struktur der 
Verfassungsverhdltnisse in der späteren römischen Kaiserzeit (Munich 1988) (for a review of which see J. F. 
Haldon, ‘Late Roman society and its normative structures: some critical perspectives’, Rechtshistorisches 
Journal 8 [1989] 69-81), Kaldellis is only the third to expand on this in detail (but see also Pfeilschifter, 
Kaiser und Konstantinopel). 

13 For the older literature, see, for example, the analyses of F. Winkelmann, Quwellenstudien zur 
herrschenden Klasse von Byzanz im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1987); of Gizewski, noted above; of J.-C. 
Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à Byzance (963-1210) (Paris 1990); R.-J. Lilie, Des Kaisers Macht und 
Ohnmacht. Zum Zerfall der Zentralgewalt in Byzanz vor dem Vierten Kreuzzug’, Poikila Byzantina 4. Varia 
1 (Berlin 1984) 9-121. More recent analyses: Pfeilschifter, Kaiser und Konstantinopel; and Y. Stouraitis, 
"Roman identity in Byzantium: a critical approach', Byzantinische Zeitschrift 107 (2014) 175-220, esp. 
189-206. 
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One of the problems in some of the literature is the often casual use of terms such as 
‘the Romans/Byzantines’, ‘the people’, and so forth, thus ignoring the fact that we can- 
not possibly speak of any single unitary body without extreme caution, at least not at 
all levels of social and political action, as the analyses of Flaig and Meier have demon- 
strated.'* Yet most historians would argue that usurpations or attempted usurpations 
were not a consequence of some widely-recognised extra-legal authority held by ‘the 
Roman people’ to set aside or dethrone rulers or officials they did not favour. They 
were rather the result of a political system in which, first, inherited cultural assumptions 
included the idea that rulers could be challenged, and second, that a successful usurpa- 
tion could be legitimated ideologically after the event (and, by the same token, de-legiti- 
mized by later commentators). The grounds for the challenge could be personal or 
dynastic rivalry or any other ground through which imperial policies or acts, whether in 
the secular or the religious sphere, were perceived as deleterious to the interests of the 
challengers. And of course, for those who understood the genre, expressing such opposi- 
tion in the language of a traditional literary-political discourse was natural." There is 
no doubt that members of the educated elite exploited and manipulated the language 
and the concepts of their past and deployed it in rhetoric, historiography and in politics 
to explain their own history, both contemporaneously and retrospectively. Kaldellis’ 
analysis demonstrates that this included tropes and terminology reflecting ‘republican’ 
sentiment that have been marginalized or ignored by modern commentators. This is an 
important point: the language of republican thought deployed by such people - whether 
Michael Psellos in the eleventh century or Procopius of Caesarea in the sixth - reflected 
both the cultural expectations of their readers as well as they themselves as writers, in 
addition to offering a ready-to-hand vocabulary for describing and accounting for polit- 
ical events in an acceptably elite form (Kaldellis is thus absolutely right, for example, to 
challenge the obsolete notion of an uncontested theocratic despotism and autocratic 
imperial rule).'° I do not think many would disagree with his basic argument about the 
contested nature of imperial power. But imperial power there certainly was, and it was 
exercised in a clearly autocratic manner much of the time. That there was ever ‘a Roman 
people' in day-to-day reality that could function as an autonomous political actor seems 
questionable. "7 

There are two problematic concepts or notions at the heart of much of this discus- 
sion, the ‘state’ and ‘ideology’. To be useful heuristically, both must describe more than 
just the specific society and culture under review, whether the eastern Roman empire, 
medieval China or some other culture. So I will conclude with a few words on my own 
suggestions for how best to deploy these terms in as heuristically useful and constructive 


14 See references cited in n. 11 above. 

15 Stouraitis, ‘Roman identity in Byzantium’, 192. 

16 See especially The Byzantine Republic, 165-198. 

17 On autocracy more broadly and the range of meanings it can convey, see H. E. Chehabi and Juan J. Linz, 
Sultanistic Regimes (Baltimore 1998). 
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a way as possible. ‘Ideology’ is a term that bears many meanings for many people, and 
Kaldellis opens a useful discussion of some of the issues associated with its use.'* He is 
absolutely correct to challenge the ‘top-down’ idea of ideology as rhetoric or as a set of 
doctrines, but we need to define such terms to show how such beliefs or sets of ideas 
were grounded in the socio-cultural realities and relationships through which they were 
given expression. The debate is already an old one, of course, yet rarely addressed by 
historians of the Byzantine world, and Kaldellis’ motives in raising the issue in the first 
place cannot be flawed. 

In everyday speech ‘ideology’ is generally used to mean a particular set of ideas rep- 
resenting the interests of a particular party — an interest group, a social class, a political 
party, or a government, for example, although it can also mean simply ‘what people 
believe’ as well as sets of ideas which are, to the outside observer, demonstrably false or 
one-sided in their account of the world. For the most part scholars of the later Roman 
and Byzantine world use the term to refer both to the generality of what people believed 
about their world — ‘matrices of meaning and normativity’ in Kaldellis’ words — as well 
as particular sets of ideas, both of which impact on social practice and which operate at 
different levels, and his discussion offers a sensible and flexible notion of how he will 
use the word. But we do not always have a clear idea of exactly how ‘ideology’ func- 
tions, even if at the end of his discussion (p. 3-4) he comes close to suggesting that a 
broader set of conceptual tools is required. In his account beliefs and ideology are tied 
into their cultural conditions of existence only rather loosely in respect of how social, 
economic, cultural and political conditions generated specific sets of ideas. It would be 
helpful, therefore, if we could agree on how exactly we want to deploy the term and 
within what sort of framework. To do that, we need first of all to understand where cog- 
nition and social praxis meet and how they are mutually constitutive, to think about the 
relationship between social structure on the one hand and human cognition on the 
other.!” 

In the past I have used the notion of ‘symbolic universe’ to refer to the totality of 
cultural knowledge and practice in a social formation, within which and through which 
regular everyday life is carried on. Not all cultural knowledge is explicitly available to 
everyone, much of it remains tacit and unstated, much of it is specific to particular 
groups, all of it is embodied in the natural rhythms of social and biological reproduc- 
tion. The relationship between consciousness and practice must be understood as a dia- 
lectic through which individuals receive their subjective awareness of self and their 
personal environment. This process also generates the conceptual apparatus through 
which they can in turn express what they know about the world, act back upon it; yet at 
the same time it sets limits to what they can know and how they can know, limits within 
which what we might call ‘the culturally possible’ can be thought. Contingently the 


18 See The Byzantine Republic, 1-4. 
19 For a more detailed account see J. F. Haldon, ‘Ideology and social change in the seventh century: military 
discontent as a barometer’, Klio 68 (1986) 139-190. 
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symbolic universe is itself a product of social practice within a specific spatial and cul- 
tural environment, through which it is continuously reproduced. The activities carried 
on by individuals actively engaged in socially reproducing themselves, and hence in 
reproducing the social relations of production and reproduction of their particular cul- 
tural system, along with its roles and social institutions, have the material cultural effect 
of constantly regenerating the structural forms within which the same individuals are 
inscribed. And according to the socio-economic and cultural situation in which they 
find themselves, individuals and groups maintain particular roles and identities, drawing 
on different strands or narrative threads depending upon context. People can thus draw 
on a wide range of concepts and ideas in order to situate themselves with regard to 
others and the world around them, narratives or discourses that permit them to make 
sense of their place in society and in relation to the divinity, bundles of ideas and beliefs 
about the world extrapolated from the broader symbolic universe. This is for me a more 
useful way of thinking about the ways in which beliefs interpellate individuals (in 
Althusser’s sense), because it retains a stronger emphasis on the individual’s constitutive 
function in a social-cultural context. It allows us to situate specific strands or threads of 
cultural knowledge within a whole, to explain why there can be tensions and contradic- 
tions between different narratives and the forms of social praxis they represent and 
reflect, and to locate the historical moments and social contexts at which some of these 
threads or narratives become more, or less, active, and how they respond to shifts in 
their conditions of existence, i.e. how people deal with situations for which they have 
no prior model or experience. In this respect I would prefer to restrict the term ‘ideology’ 
to a specific and particular programmatic set of values and assumptions, a set of notions 
that has evolved in order to legitimate and justify a particular order of things — usually 
a political order.?? I think if Kaldellis had theorized more explicitly his notion of ideol- 
ogy and how it fits into a broader pattern of human cognitive activity it would have con- 
siderably enhanced and supported some key aspects of his discussion. It would also, 
perhaps, have permitted the avoidance of the — for me, at least — problematic overly- 
emphatic rejection of the Christian elements of late Roman and Byzantine beliefs and 
symbolic universe, without losing sight of his key point about the existence — and 
neglect by historians — of the secular cultural space). 


20 In elaborating an approach to cognition and practice I draw heavily on the work of R. Bhaskar, 
‘Emergence, explanation and emancipation’, in P. F. Secord (ed.), Explaining Human Behavior: 
Consciousness, Human Action and Social Structure (Beverley Hills, Ca. - London 1982); idem, Scientific 
Realism and Human Emancipation (London 1987), among others. ‘Symbolic universe’ is derived, of course, 
from P. Berger and Th. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (Harmondsworth 1967), esp. 
110—115 (drawn in turn from E. Durkheim, The Division of Labour in Society, trans. G. Simpson (New 
York 1933) and A. Schütz, Der sinnbafte Aufbau der sozialen Welt (Vienna 1960). The phenomenology of 
Schiitz and Berger and Luckmann, and the symbolic interactionism of G. H. Mead (see the essays in Mind, 
Self, and Society, ed. C. W. Morris, annotated by D. R. Huebner and H. Joas [Chicago and London 2015]), 
seem to me to make good partners in the generation of a realist materialist theorisation of the relationship 
between consciousness and practice. 
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A second question raised is that of the state. Whether or not the people we are study- 
ing had their own concept of a ‘state’, and whether or not the modern word ‘state’ should 
be used in situations where no such concept existed is, it seems to me, to miss the point 
entirely.^' We need conceptual tools that fulfill a heuristic function, and the fact that 
other cultures, contemporary or in the past, did not use a particular term should not dis- 
allow the application of such tools, if adequately defined. Indeed, we would not be able 
to analyse the political structures of the east Roman empire if we did not use such tools. 
It is certainly correct to point out that few scholars of the eastern Roman empire bother 
themselves with adequately defining their terms of reference, that there are contested 
meanings for the word ‘state’, and that if we are to use the word, then it needs flexibly to 
account for the different ways in which other cultures, in this case the eastern Roman 
empire, articulate their political and power relations. Kaldellis’ conclusion is in itself not 
new: that the east Roman political system represented a form of state organization in 
which the relative stability of its institutions is vitiated by the patrimonial nature of pat- 
terns of social power. But there is no contradiction between the notion of patrimonial 
and kinship relations determining key aspects of the transmission of power and prestige 
within a bureaucratic system, on the one hand, and the fact of its institutional stability 
(in terms of continuity of administrative practice and technique, for example), indeed I 
think this is where a false dichotomy has been suggested, according to which we accept 
(or have accepted) either one or the other of these two approaches. This is simply not the 
case: indeed, I have consistently made it clear that the notion of the state being from one 
perspective ‘a web of personal relations that emanated from the emperor’ is entirely com- 
patible with its institutional stability - the question is to establish how these relationships 
are articulated with the sets of administrative-bureaucratic practices that make up what 
we would call ‘the state’.*? As I have said elsewhere, ‘One of the most important points 
to bear in mind is the close identity between the institutional and systemic evolution of 
the state and its systems or apparatuses, and the individuals and groups from whom they 
were recruited or who comprised them, and whose local and vested interests determined 
to a large extent how such arrangements actually functioned in practical terms'.?? As the 
social anthropologist Radcliffe Brown put it, the state is the product of social and 


21 E.g. (and as noted by Kaldellis, The Byzantine Republic, 33) J.-Cl. Cheynet, ‘Les limites du pouvoir à 
Byzance: une forme de tolerance?', in A. Nikolaou (ed.), Avoxij kat KaTAGTOAT otovc p.écouc xpóvouc. 
Mvijug Aévov Mavpowatn (Athens 2002) 15-28, at 28. 

22 For detailed analysis of the nature of the pre-modern state, see J. F. Haldon, The state and the tributary 
mode of production (London 1993). I have offered an account of the structural dynamics of the later Roman 
state in J. F. Haldon, ‘Comparative state formation: Rome and neighboring worlds’, in S. Johnson (ed.), The 
Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity (Oxford-New York 2012) 1111-1147; see also J. F. Haldon, 'The 
Byzantine successor state’, in P. F. Bang, W. Scheidel (eds), The Oxford Handbook of the ancient state: Near 
East and Mediterranean (Oxford 2013) 475-497. 

23 See The Byzantine Republic, 34-5 and compare with L. Brubaker and J. F. Haldon, Byzantium in the 
Iconoclast Period, c. 680-850: A History (Cambridge 2011) 724 and 796 (cited by Kaldellis). Had Kaldellis 
chosen to follow through with the extract he selects here, he could not have created this artificial distinction: 
see Byzantium in the Iconoclast Period, 797, quoted here. 
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economic relations and must, therefore, not be reified or personified in the process of 
analysis, even if it is also the case that the state has an identity as a field of action, as a 
role-constituting site of power and practices which can be independent, under certain pre- 
conditions, of the economic and political interests of those who dominate it and which 
can continue to function independently of significant disruptions.” 

Part of the problem here lies in a confusion between an analytical description of the 
east Roman state on the one hand, and the perceptions and views of those who consti- 
tuted it on the other. The way a state works reflects socio-economic relationships, cul- 
tural inheritance (in respect of configuring social praxis) and administrative- 
bureaucratic possibilities (in terms of communications and the management of distance 
and time, record-keeping, and so forth). What contemporaries thought about these 
arrangements and how they rationalized them through their own perceptions and 
understanding, as expressed through the cultural vocabulary available to them in their 
symbolic universe, is a different matter. Of course, in practice, in the way individuals 
and groups behaved in day-to-day respects, the two are barely distinguishable and are 
causally connected. But we need to distinguish them analytically in order to establish 
what these causal associations were and in order to explain change. And this brings us 
to a key point in Kaldellis’ discussion, namely ‘what the state is good for’.”° 

States may be rationally explicated as having a function, as being ‘good for’ some- 
thing, and The Byzantine Republic does a good job of telling us how east Romans (or, 
simply, Romans) understood their politeia. Many states (but by no means all) in the 
pre-modern world have evolved sets of ideas about the reciprocity between ruler or rul- 
ers and subjects, between elected representatives and ‘the people’, which typically 
involved a contractual obligation regarding the rights and obligations of both sides of 
the equation (quite apart from the differential relationship of either side to the divine 
and the sacred). Such ideas are almost always later rationalisations and legitimations, of 
course, even if people nevertheless harbour ideas about such things at all times.*° But 
that says nothing about the actual structure of a state and the ways in which the various 
elements of any political formation are articulated. To be quite clear: while states can be 
called into existence ostensibly in order to achieve moral (one thinks of the legitimating 
notions surrounding the evolution of the early Arab-Islamic state, for example) or even 


24 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘Preface’, in M. Fortes, E. E. Evans-Pritchard (eds), African Political Systems 
(London 1940) ix-xi. 

25 The Byzantine Republic, 38-9. 

26 E. R. Service, Origins of the State and Civilisation (New York 1975) argued that the state originated in a 
process of mutual or contractual relations between different groups and ecological niches in a given social- 
cultural context, in which the state represents the interests of all to their general best advantage. While this 
may certainly provide an ideological rationale for many state formations both today and in the past, such a 
narrow and functionalist view has met with little real support: see the literature cited in the next two notes. 
The situation with the creation of modern nation-states or states that come into existence as the result of 
deliberate policies following wars, or international negotiations, or revolutions (or all of these) clearly 
represents a somewhat different phenomenon. 
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political and economic aims, their creation depends upon the outcome of conflicts over 
the control, distribution and consumption of resources, no more and no less, a point 
that is generally recognized in the modern literature.”’ 

There is general consensus that states come into being only where there has evolved 
a division of labour between groups with differential relationship to the resources of a 
society (i.e. to the means of production, distribution and consumption of social wealth) 
and as a result of the assertion by one group - which becomes dominant - of its power 
over others. We can legitimately refer to these antagonistic groups as classes, in a purely 
economic sense, of course — whether or not this antagonism is expressed in political 
action, for example, or remains immanent is not the point.^? The existence of antagonis- 
tic classes in pre-capitalist social formations does not mean that the latter were not also 
divided institutionally and ideologically along other lines: the estates of medieval 
Europe, for example, or the tripartite political division of the eastern Christian world by 
theologians and others into producers, defenders and spiritual protectors."^ Even the 


27 See W. Scheidel, ‘Studying the state’, in P. F. Bang and W. Scheidel (eds), The Oxford Handbook of the 
Ancient State in the Ancient Near East and the Mediterranean (Oxford 2012) 5-57; J. Goldstone and J. F. 
Haldon, ‘Ancient states, empires and exploitation: problems and perspectives’, in I. Morris, W. Scheidel 
(eds), The Dynamics of Ancient Empires. State Power from Assyria to Byzantium (Oxford 2009) 3-29; also 
W. Reinhard, ed., Power Elites and State Building (Oxford 1996); W. Blockmans, ‘Voracious states and 
obstructing cities. An aspect of state formation in preindustrial Europe’, Theory and Society 18 (1989) 733- 
55; older literature: H. J. M. Claessen, P. Skalnik, “The Early State: theories and hypotheses’, in H. J. M. 
Claessen and P. Skalnik (eds), The Early State (The Hague 1978) 3-29; R. Cohen, ‘State origins: a 
reappraisal’, in The Early State, 31-75; together with the papers in section 3 of the same volume. 

28 There is, predictably, a vast literature as well as an ongoing debate about the nature of state formation in 
early human history. See, for various perspectives: W. Scheidel, ‘Introduction’, in W. Scheidel (ed.), Rome 
and China. Comparative perspectives on ancient world empires (Oxford 2009) 3-10 with literature; M. 
Mann, The Sources of Social Power, vol. 1: A History of Power from the Beginnings to A.D. 1760 
(Cambridge 1986); W. G. Runciman, A Treatise on Social Theory, vol. 2: Substantive Social Theory 
(Cambridge 1989); R. Cohen, E. R. Service, eds., Origins of the State. The Anthropology of Political 
Evolution (Philadelphia 1978); H. J. M. Claessen, P. Skalnik, eds., The Study of the State (The Hague 1981); 
H. J. M. Claessen, P. Skalnik, The Early State (The Hague 1978); and J. H. Kautsky, The Politics of 
Aristocratic Empires (Chapel Hill 1982). 

29 Whether such divisions are expressed juridically (e.g. through a hierarchy of legally-defined statuses) is 
something we do not need to pursue here. ‘Class’ is not always a helpful category to employ except where 
clearly defined as a purely analytical economic concept, since what is important is the way in which 
economic classes are united or divided internally, through kinship and lineage, status groupings, political 
organisations, local and regional identities, ideological and religious affiliations. Because such structures cut 
vertically across economic divisions, any attempt to explain the politics of societies in terms of economic 
class position alone, regardless of the praxis-structuring ideological contexts within which people operate, 
will be valueless. Dominant economic classes may thus suffer politically at the hands of either the state 
(perhaps allied with other classes) or an alliance of normally politically and economically subordinate 
classes. The ‘asymmetrical’ nature of class relations in pre-industrial society is a point particularly 
emphasised by Mann, The Sources of Social Power, 216—223. See also by way of comparison the excellent 
analysis of the internal politics of Greek city-states and the rise of the Roman republic and empire of G. E. 
M. de Ste Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World (London 1981). 
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simplest kind of organised polity generally has the effect of maintaining or creating a 
given socio-economic order, a situation that with few exceptions in the pre-modern 
world means that they protect the interests of those who control, by one means or 
another, the resources and wealth of a society, including both producers and what they 
produce.?? And in most states, if not all, authority and power ultimately rest on coercion 
or the potential for one group to impose its will on all other competing groups. Natu- 
rally the effectiveness of such authority will depend upon a series of contextual factors: 
geographical extent of the state, institutional forms through which power is actually 
exercised (for example, through a centralised and supervised central bureaucracy or 
through a dispersed provincial ruling elite), the nature of the legal apparatus, custom 
and tradition, the degree of penetration through society as a whole of various forms of 
ideological legitimation, and so on. 

The social-economic aspect of the east Roman state is rather marginalised in The 
Byzantine Republic, which focuses heavily on the perceptions that Romans had of their 
state, but as a result tends to elevate their logic into the logic of the state itself. We thus 
end up with a Roman analysis of the east Roman empire that certainly helps us to see 
how they envisaged and understood their politeia, but does not explain how that poli- 
teia actually worked and how the social and economic relationships that underlay the 
polity created the ground in which different sets of ideas could grow and flourish, or 
not. The account of oppositional tendencies and forces, vested interests, contradictory 
ideological trends and narratives is largely divorced from the social-economic contexts 
in which they are rooted. This means that, in the end, the version of Byzantine politics 
that we get, in which notions of republican values and sentiment play such a key role, 
loses a good deal of its explanatory punch. Networks of power relationships, competi- 
tion over control of resources, ideological competition over status and identity, whether 
or not shown to have been expressed by the east Romans themselves through the con- 
ceptual vocabulary of a ‘republican monarchy’, these are pushed to the side or ignored. 
As a demonstration of how sets of ideas and concepts continued to play a key role in the 
self-identity of the elite; of how pre-existing (Roman, ‘republican’) cultural-political 
practices and assumptions created the metaphorical space within which ideas about 
legitimised rebellion could be maintained and put into practice; as a demonstration of 
how such ideas could impact on the political activities of the elite and sometimes other 


30 Virtually all the comparative historical and social-anthropological work which has examined the 
question of the origins of states, whether ‘primitive’ or ‘secondary’, and from whatever theoretical 
standpoint, bears this out. See, from a Marxist perspective, J. Friedman, "Tribes, states and transformations’, 
in M. Bloch (ed.), Marxist Analyses and Social Anthropology (London 1984) 161-202; and from a non- 
Marxist (although not a non-materialist) viewpoint, Mann, The Sources of Social Power, 82—102; 
Runciman, A Treatise on Social Theory, vol. 2, 185-190; and R. Cohen, ‘State origins: a reappraisal’, in 
Claessen, Skalnik (eds), The Early State, 31-75, see esp. 32-36, along with the other essays in the same 
volume. Note especially M. H. Fried, The Evolution of Political Society (New York 1967); and idem, "The 
state, the chicken and the egg: or, Which came first?’, in Cohen and Service, Origins of the State: the 
Anthropology of Political Evolution (Philadelphia 1978) 35-47. 
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groups who might belong to ‘the people’, and as a demonstration of the inadequacy of 
the hitherto dominant notions of an all-pervasive ‘imperial ideology’, the argument of 
The Byzantine Republic is persuasive. But socio-economic conflict or tensions, competi- 
tion for control over and access to resources (whether in respect of money, manpower, 
land or political or ideological — including religious — influence) are left out of the pic- 
ture. In the end the idea that it was ‘the Roman people’ who were the ultimate arbiters 
of who ruled and how is, for me, unpersuasive. 

I do not intend my remarks to be seen as overly-critical of such recent stimulating 
interventions: quite the contrary — and there are other publications in the last few years 
around which a discussion might have focused in order to make some of the points 
above. But since some of the issues raised are of particular relevance to my own inter- 
ests, I wanted simply to draw attention to some important and interesting new debates 
in the landscape of Byzantine (or medieval east Roman) studies, debates whose impact 
will reach far beyond their initial focus of interest and will certainly change the shape of 
our field in some interesting ways. 
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dating of his intervention in support of the Khazars against the Magyars leads to the conclusion 
that he transferred his recognition from the Khazar khagan to the newly emergent power of Rus 
as the empire’s main partner in the lands to the north of the Black Sea. 

Signes sees evidence for the effectiveness of Theophilos’ eastern policy in the reaction it eli- 
cited from the Melkite (‘Greek Orthodox’) Christians under Muslim rule. Perhaps the most inter- 
ee and impressive piece of Ouellenkritik in the volume is the reinterpretation of the ‘Letter of 
the three patriarchs’. In its surviving form, this document purports to be a letter from the patri- 
archs of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch to the emperor Theophilos making the case for the 
veneration of icons. The critical edition of this text in 1997 made clear what was already quite 
obvious: that it was a piece of iconophile propaganda produced after the death of the last icono- 
clast emperor. However, uncertainty remained as to whether it was a complete forgery, or the 
result of heavy interpolation. Following the editors of 1997, Signes demonstrates that the sections 
of the text most likely to be authentic are precisely those that speak of holy imagery in the 
notional sense favoured by the iconoclasts. Two important conclusions emerge from his analysis. 
Firstly, the Melkite churches in the eighth and ninth centuries were by no means as committed to 
icon veneration as the careers of some prominent individuals, such as John of Damascus and 
Michael the Synkellos, have suggested. Secondly, in the 830s their leaders nurtured hopes for an 
end to Muslim rule, encouraged by the energetic campaigning of Theophilos, as well as by cur- 
rent prophecies, both Christian and Islamic, that predicted the end of the Abbasid hegemony. 

No study of Theophilos and the East would be complete without some discussion of the cul- 
tural relations and intellectual exchanges between Constantinople and Baghdad in the early ninth 
century. The concluding chapter of the book provides a useful summary of the state of research, 
though if new insights are to be gained, they will come from the younger scholars who are work- 
ing in this area. 

The epilogue, in addition to recapitulating the results of the preceding chapters, deals with 
the other distinctive aspects of Theophilos’ image and legacy: his populism and his reputation for 
justice, reflected in many of the anecdotes about him. It would be unfair to complain that the 
book, which is does not claim to be comprehensive and is already quite long, does not take this 
discussion further. However, it is interesting and important to consider why these stories about 
Theophilos were retold in the literature of the late ninth and tenth centuries: what does this say 
about contemporary perceptions of the Macedonian dynasty, and what are its implications for 
understanding the policy ideals pursued and propagated by the Macedonian emperors? The 
same goes for other aspects of Theophilos’ regime that are documented in the sources of the Mac- 
edonian period, and were echoed in the policies of the first Macedonian emperor; one thinks 
notably of this emperor’s palace buildings, and his extensive Armenian connection. These are 
important questions for the definitive study of Theophilos that Juan Signes will hopefully go on 
to provide and that he has certainly inspired, not least by raising the stakes of the verdict that 
Theophilos was ‘the unlucky’. 

One can only be grateful that Juan Signes, who has published extensively in Spanish, decided 
to exert his formidable linguistic skills and make this work available in English. Some minor quirks 
- e.g. ‘provisory’ for ‘provisional’, ‘confound’ for ‘confuse’, and some unusual usage of prepositions 
- subsist as reminders that English is not the author's native language, but they evidently did not 
bother the native speaker who read the manuscript prior to publication, and they certainly do not 
get in the way of reading and appreciating this major contribution to scholarship. 


Paul Magdalino 
Emeritus Professor of Byzantine History, University of St Andrews. 


Ruth Macrides, J.A. Munitiz and Dimiter Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos and the Constantinopolitan 
Court: Offices and Ceremonies, Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Studies 15. Farnham: Ash- 
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‘Pseudo-Kodinos’ is the name given to an anonymous compilation of the mid-fourteenth century 
which offers information on court ceremonial and incorporates various earlier protocols, with a 
focus on hierarchical status as reflected in standing (not sitting) arrangements, attire —above all, 
hats and staffs—, colour codes, spatial partitions, forms of address, and the like. It is a rich source 
of information for historians of all persuasions (political, social and cultural), philologists, art 
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historians and social anthropologists, and we are all much indebted to Ruth Macrides and her 
Birmingham team of E AA or making this marvellous text available in English translation, 
producing an excellent commentary (in the footnotes attached to the translation) and offering an 
in-depth analysis of Pseudo-Kodinos in the Introduction and in the ‘Studies’ that make up the sec- 
ond part of the volume (pp. 275-467). Buy this book! 

The book faithfully reproduces Verpeaux’s edition of the Greek text, with a few minor 
changes (and a few minor typographical errors); by some unlucky chance, part of the text is miss- 
ing at item VI of the Greek index (p. 24). I find some of Verpeaux’s and the editors’ readings 
doubtful: 112.5 (Verpeaux 187.3) cioðoúvňevoev (the unaugmented form is too vulgar for Pseudo- 
Kodinos), 114.8 (188.16) Spobyya (the military unit is called a 5podyyoc), 148.10 (205.23) eitav- 
(ov: read éitaviov (fiv&áviov < óiráviov < yait&viov), 200.17 (246.24) tCáykav and 202.6 
(247.12) «G&yxac, but 80.2 (172.2) tčaykàsç (in all three instances one would expect t@ayké&s for 
a person who makes t@ayia), 226.15 (263.8) cvveAoóvra (?): there is no verb ovveAéo, read 
ovvteAobvta. The translation is generally excellent, but is sometimes a bit too literal: e.g. pp. 
248-9 tadta yàp và pév marc Cytettor (6 58 Baotreds KTA.), "The headdress used of old is 
sought’ — in my view, the correct translation is: ‘As for this headdress, what it was like in the past 
is unknown (but the emperor Kantakouzenos etc.)’. 

In his edition Verpeaux had pointed out that the passage in protocol I (p. 26.18-19 in the Bir- 
mingham edition): éxotroev tov péyav Sopéotikov tov Kavraxovünvóv Toá&vvrjv, óc éyeyovet xod 
poc eóc, ‘appointed John Kantakouzenos, who became also emperor [later], as megas domestikos’, 
indicated that Pseudo-Kodinos compiled his text after Kantakouzenos had abdicated. Macrides (p. 
18) thinks that he is overstating his case: as she rightly points out, a pluperfect often has the meaning 
of an aorist or an imperfect in Byzantine Greek. However, even if we were to substitute éyéveto for 
&yeyóve,, the most logical interpretation would still be that Kantakouzenos was no longer emperor at 
the time of writing. This combined with the fact that Pseudo-Kodinos tells us that the emperor carries 
the akakia wrapped up in a handkerchief, just as John V does in a no longer extant mosaic in Hagia 
Sophia whereas Kantakouzenos is portrayed with an akakia without handkerchief (see p. 14), 
strongly suggests a date after 1354 for this compilation of ceremonial protocols. 

Another bone of contention is the date of the 'epithalamium' and the miniatures in Vat. gr. 
1851, which show striking similarities with Pseudo-Kodinos, not only in the part that deals with 
the reception of foreign brides, but also in the description of court attire. Traditionally dated to 
the twelfth century, there are very good reasons to see it as a product of the Palaeologan period: 
palaeography, iconography, language. Table III of this book, which lists the earliest attestations 
of ceremonies and items of clothing, quite often mentions Vat. gr. 1851 as the oldest text witness; 
but in fact, it is probably contemporary with Pseudo-Kodinos. 

I would like to end with two queries. First, why do we see this sudden flurry of lists of prece- 
dence in the fourteenth century (Pseudo-Kodinos, Matthew Blastares, Constantine Harmenopou- 
los and others [see pp. 280-289]), after three centuries of apparent neglect? While the editors 
rightly point out that the Palaeologan protocols serve different political agendas (pro- and anti- 
Kantakouzenos), the fact remains that we have nothing similar for the Comnenian period. Know- 
ing one's place is important for the Macedonian dynasty (Philotheos’ Kletorologion, taktika, 
Book of Ceremonies) and for the Palaeologan dynasty. Is court ceremonial less important in the 
intervening period? Second, granted that "Pseudo-Kodinos' is a compilation of protocols, why 
did the compiler not include more? There is nothing on imperial wedding and funerals, nothing 
on embassies to and from foreign powers, and little on the major feasts of the liturgical year. 
Does this indicate that protocols regarding such events were not readily available to the compiler? 
Or is this compilation a project abandoned halfway through? 

As Macrides and her colleagues rightly stress throughout their commentary and studies, 
Palaeologan court ceremonial is a mixture of tradition and innovation: some elements are Com- 
nenian or even older, others derive from the Nicaean intermezzo, but most date from after 1261. 
It is worth noting that Pseudo-Kodinos, whenever he deals with innovations that did not take 

lace in living memory, is at a loss to explain the course of events or describe how things were 
before these innovations occurred. His repeated phrase is ‘@nteitar’, indicating that the prehistory 
of certain practices and rituals ‘is unknown’ and ‘needs further research’. It shows an acute histor- 
ical awareness on his part, but it also shows how little the Byzantines knew about their own past 
and how much they were groping in the dark — just as we are, trying to make sense of Pseudo- 
Kodinos and related sources, and anxious about wearing the wrong hat for the occasion. 


Marc Lauxtermann 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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A sign of anthropology’s Greek coming-of-age is the inevitability of omitting significant 
contributions from this account. In the 1970s, omission would have been perceived as 
an insult. Today it is the happy effect of a proliferation that makes it impossible to repre- 
sent the entire spectrum in one short overview. Anthropology’s most substantive contri- 
butions to Greek studies, then as now, were detailed ethnographies, providing a 
counterweight to the generalizations of more top-down, model-building social sciences 
while constituting an important bridge between social-science and humanities disci- 
plines. There has been less interest in meeting the challenge of the discipline’s own com- 
mitment to cross-cultural comparison, although Danforth’s comparison of firewalking 
rituals in Greece and the United States! was an early exception - subverted, as Bakalaki 
points out, by his Greek publisher's omission of the American material.” Internal com- 
parison was present as soon as anthropologists themselves began to proliferate,’ but 
few initially questioned the presupposition of a reified common national culture. A 
lively, interesting internal comparison appears in the volume by Papataxiarchis, Topali, 
and Anthanasopoulou, who examine the work and life trajectories in Greece of immi- 
grant domestic workers from several countries; this inverts the cross-cultural comparative 
model within a single-country locality." Attempts to bring Greek material into juxtaposi- 
tion with research from elsewhere have been sporadic, mostly framed within a Mediterra- 
neanist or Balkan paradigm, while a weakness of the ‘post-Soviet’ literature has been its 
failure to account for resonances among Greek, Russian, and Serbian religious revivals 


1 L.M. Danforth, Firewalking and Religious Healing: The Anastenaria of Greece and the American 
Firewalking Movement (Princeton 1989). 

2 A. Bakalaki, ‘A different kind of knowledge? Learning anthropology in the Greek university system’, 
Journal of Modern Greek Studies 24 (2006) 276. 

3 M. Dimen and E. Friedl (eds), Regional Variation in Modern Greece and Cyprus: Toward a Perspective 
on the Ethnography of Greece [Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 268 (1976) 1-465]; M. 
Herzfeld, “When exceptions define the rules: Greek baptismal names and the negotiation of identity’, Journal 
of Anthropological Research 38 (1982) 288-302. 

4 E. Papataxiarchis, P. Topali and A. Athanasopoulou, Kéopor ty¢ o1xiakrc epyaciac: BUAo, ueraváorevar kat 
moAitiotiKoi petaoynpatiopol ocv AOyva tov mpayiov 21°” cuciva (Athens 2009). 
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and purist movements despite the rich possibilities offered by anthropological writings on 
Greek religiosity.” Like Vereni's overview of the politics of heritage in Greece and else- 
where,? my comparisons of Greece and Thailand’ came late in the day. 

Anthropological writing on Greece has generally followed rather than led theoreti- 
cal innovation. An early (and under-appreciated) overview of the anthropology of gen- 
der by Ernestine Friedl, whose Vasilika? launched serious American ethnographic 
research on Greece (and who, sadly, passed away while this article was in preparation), 
analysed female power in the Greek context, but did not focus predominantly on 
Greek data. J. K. Campbell's Honour, Family, and Patronage - like the ethnographic 
writings of E. E. Evans-Pritchard - enriched the static paradigm of Durkheim's sociol- 
ogy by recognizing both historical context and social performance, but in a richly 
descriptive rather than theoretical idiom.!! Anthropology's capacity to transcend the 
exceptionalism of Greek ethnographies - and of nationalistic claims - emerged slowly. 

The rise of a talented pool of Greek and Cypriot anthropologists followed the 
founding of the first anthropology programme at the University of the Aegean in 1987, 
celebrated with a major conference in the preceding year," and the emergence of the 
second one at the Pandio University a few years later. This has overshadowed folklore 
studies in Greek universities, although the decade-old Konitsa Summer School has 
partly reversed that destructive conflict. Anthropology's success was predominantly, 
though not exclusively, marked by an overwhelming focus on the ethnography of 
Greek-speaking communities and institutions. This sometimes appears to reinforce the 
ethnocentrism of the old folklore paradigms, and perhaps to feed on the residual nation- 
alism of students and, more disturbingly, of non-anthropologist academics.!? The sev- 
eral excellent volumes of Greek research that followed the 1986 conference - most of 


5 Notably J. du Boulay, Cosmos, Life, and Liturgy in a Greek Orthodox Village (Limni, Evia 2009); L. 
Kain Hart, Time, Religion, and Social Experience in Rural Greece (Lanham 1992); C. Stewart, Demons and 
the Devil: Aspects of the Moral Imagination of Modern Greek Culture (Princeton 1991) and Dreaming and 
Historical Consciousness in Island Greece (Cambridge, MA 2012). 

6 P. Vereni, ‘Il potere è passato: riflessioni antropologiche sull'uso della storia’, in P. Vereni (ed.), Passato, 
identità, politica: La storia e i suoi documenti tra appartenenze e uso pubblico (Rome 2009) 81-93. 

7 M. Herzfeld, ‘Performing comparisons: Ethnography, globetrotting, and the spaces of social knowledge’, 
Journal of Anthropological Research 57 (2001) 259-76 and "The absent presence: Discourses of crypto- 
colonialism’, South Atlantic Quarterly 101 (2002) 899-926. 

8 E. Friedl, Women and Men: An Anthropologist’s View (New York 1975). 

9 E. Friedl, Vasilika: A Village in Modern Greece (New York 1962). 

10 E. Friedl, “The position of women: Appearance and reality’, Anthropological Quarterly 40 (1967) 97- 
108. 

11 J. K. Campbell, Honour, Family, and Patronage: A Study of Institutions and Moral Values in a Greek 
Mountain Community (Oxford 1964). 

12 See E. Papataxiarchis and T. Paradellis (eds), Tovrórgrec kot qiAo ory obyxpovn EAAáóo: AvOpwmodoyiKés 
mpoceyyioeig (Athens 1992) and Av0pozoAoyía Kou zapeA0óv: SvpBodés otnv koivoviký ioropía TNG veórepnc 
EdAdéac (Athens 1993). 
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them attractive, meticulously edited collections of essays from the Athens publisher 
Alexandria’* - all reinforced the focus on Greek themes. 

There was little danger of reversion to a nationalistic paradigm, however, thanks in 
part to the failures of Cold War politics and irredentism, especially after the 1974 Cyprus 
debacle. Research on neighbouring countries in the Balkan region and further afield (such 
as Gerasimos Makris’ work in Sudan?) has emerged alongside ethnographic attention to 
overseas migrants. Yet such activity is still halting and limited. Oft-cited reasons include 
the scarcity of funding and research leave, the dearth of language-learning options, and a 
national crisis that has, unsurprisingly, directed Greek anthropologists’ attention to matters 
of immediate concern - now, however, with a critical perspective honed by catastrophe 
and resistant to populist models of genetic purity and Eurocentric essentialisms. 

In my student years, there were few serious ethnographic works on Greece. Friedl's 
and Campbell’s ethnographies were joined by Irwin Sanders’s more generalizing study 
and a trickle of essays.'^ At the Nicosia conference that produced Mediterranean Family 
Structures," which I attended at Peter S. Allen’s perceptive urging, I learned of the emer- 
gence of doctoral theses by American and British (and, later, French, German, and Ital- 
ian) anthropologists. The terrain was still sparse, making it relatively easy for a student 
with fluent Greek to prepare for fieldwork by mastering classic works and broader 
social theory rather than regional studies. Because Oxford - where I then studied under 
Campbell - was still in thrall to E. E. Evans-Pritchard's legacy, I experienced a heavy 
dose of Africanist anthropology; and, as I was happily assigned for supervision to an 
India specialist (Ravindra K. Jain), I could hardly miss homologies between Greece and 
India, most notably in questions of female chastity and hypergamy. From such begin- 
nings emerged a lifelong fascination with comparison. 

I soon felt that good ethnography not only should focus on local detail but must 
also address the ‘big picture’ of encompassing entities such as the nation-state. David E. 
Sutton's demonstration of how the transmission of baptismal names illuminates the pol- 
itics of ‘national’ names (more particularly that of Macedonia) and later works on the 
politics of natality and demographic panic all drew on ethnography to address such 
broader concerns.!? Sutton’s subsequent work on food and memory, following his 


14 E. Papataxiarchis (ed.), IIepuzéreteg tyg erepórgrac: H napaywyý tns noArmoyukrjg Siapopdcs or onpepivy, 
EAAdda (Athens 2006) and IIoArrikéz ty¢ kaOnuepivórgrac: aóvopo, compa Kou WidtHTa rov moAitn orv EAAdba 
(Athens 2014); Papataxiarchis, Topali and Athanasopoulou, Kéopor ty¢ oaks epyaciac. 

15 E.g. G. Makris, ‘Social Change, Religion and Spirit Possession: The Tumbura Cult of the Sudan’, Ph.D. 
thesis, London School of Economics, 1991. 

16 I. T. Sanders, Rainbow in the Rock: The People of Rural Greece (Cambridge, MA 1962). 

17 J. G. Peristiany (ed.), Mediterranean Family Structures (Cambridge 1976). 

18 D. E. Sutton, ‘Local names, foreign claims: Family inheritance and national heritage on a Greek island’, 
American Ethnologist 24 (1997) 415-37; A. Athanasiou, ‘Bloodlines: Performing the body of the “Demos”, 
reckoning the time of the “Ethnos”’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 24 (2006) 229-56; A. Halkias, The 
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Paxson, Making Modern Mothers: Ethics and Family Planning in Urban Greece (Berkeley 2004). 
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earlier research on the role of narrative in suturing the spaces between national identity 
and local interests, ^ opened new windows on inter-generational and inter-experiential 
aspects of cultural identity.?? 

In fact, however, the reciprocal resonances of nation and local community are 
already adumbrated in Campbell’s and Friedl’s ethnographies. A lingering functionalist 
suspicion of ‘impure’ methods that recognized the role of historical contingency and of 
the longue durée had nevertheless blocked recognition of the necessity, in research on a 
country held hostage by official and foreign models of its history, of linking archival 
with ethnographic research. Maria Couroucli’s use of historical documents to explain 
the current configuration of property and kinship in a Corfu community was thus highly 
innovative.?' Her identification of a patrilineal clan structure, like my own contempora- 
neous ethnographic account of the same phenomenon in Crete,” provoked some initial 
scepticism. Campbell’s work had firmly and persuasively debunked Kavadias’ claims 
that the Sarakatsani had inherited an ancient Greek patrilineal structure.”* Only thor- 
ough archival and ethnographic documentation could dissipate doubts that patrilineal 
social organization nevertheless existed in rural Greece. 

The rural focus of anthropological research gradually yielded to greater emphasis 
on urban life, in turn generating more inter-scalar perspectives. Migration to the cities, 
fuelled by consumerism and the promise of greater comfort," was redesigning the cul- 
tural cartography of the nation-state, and anthropology had to adjust. But fully ethno- 
graphic studies in urban contexts emerged slowly; as elsewhere, the urban had generally 
been a sociological preserve. Renée Hirschon, whose study of an Asia Minor refugee set- 
tlement in Piraeus dispatched that bias, was quick - and right - to decry the idea of a 
separate subfield of ‘urban anthropology’, especially given the rural origins of so many 
urban residents;”° and her prescient collaboration with an Indian architect in examining 
the impact of rural dowering practices on the constricted spaces of the city deserves 
recall and emulation as a model of focused, interdisciplinary method? (as has happened 
subsequently with archaeology?"). Several years later, James Faubion was the first to 
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attempt a full-scale ethnographic study based on the capital city of Athens, although his 
goal was less that of trying to create a local ethnography than to explore the construc- 
tion of Greek historicity as it appeared in the social and material fabric of the capital 
city.^? Most recently, cultural sociologist Rodanthi Tzanelli has launched a critical femi- 
nist analysis of the complex heritage of Thessaloniki.*” 

While an early study of Athenian social practices was more historical than ethno- 
graphic,*° ethnographic attention to the nuances of cultural production and social life 
in the cities soon followed. Perhaps unsurprisingly, the Athenian studies addressed the 
symbolic core of the city, the Acropolis,’ and the modern settlement of Anafiotika on 
one of its flanks;** symbolic struggles over the self-definition of Greekness preceded the 
exploration of suburban conflict — for instance, over the construction of a mosque in 
the once predominantly Arvanitiko area of Paiania,** immigration, and changing con- 
ceptions of space under the pressure of social movements. ?^ 

This writing exhibits a steady increase in the number of Greek names (and Greek 
texts) cited. A strong cohort of Greek anthropologists enriched the discourse about 
Greek society and culture and put foreign scholars on notice that they could not ‘just 
get by’ with poor language skills and historical knowledge. This was not a ‘nativist’ but 
an epistemic critique. Moreover, Neni Panourgiá astutely attributed her privileged 
access to potentially embarrassing information, not to a reified national identity, but to 
her membership in a conflicted family.?? Nevertheless, resentment of foreign research 
did exist in more conservative quarters, leading me to my formulation of 'cultural inti- 
macy' - now substantially re-thought through its extension to other cultural traditions 
in which anthropologists have conducted critical research in recent years. ?? 
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A distinctive style of anthropological research in the Greek-speaking world 
emerged in the study of gender.*’ This work transcended earlier preoccupations 
with the values usually glossed as ‘honour and shame’, but with the distinctive 
edge given to the Greek materials by a nationalistic imagery replete with notions of 
defending a feminized land from masculine attackers. Despite these peculiarities, 
which are intrinsically interesting both ethnographically and epistemologically, we 
should not over-emphasize the distinctiveness of the Greek gender studies scene. 
Alexandra Bakalaki has sagely observed that the trajectory of gender studies in 
Greece fits the larger framework of gender in anthropology more generally, espe- 
cially in its rejection of biological determinism in cultural matters; she has also sug- 
gested that the image of Greek morality was affected by Victorian ideals from 
abroad.?* 

That said, the earliest recognizable theoretical contributions of Greek ethnography 
to the larger development of the discipline arose from the convergence of a structuralist 
focus on symbolic oppositions with the development of increasingly nuanced gender 
studies. Sherry Ortner's challenge - ‘Is female to male as nature is to culture?’ - fell on 
especially fertile ground.?? The ethnographic film Kypseli: Women and Men Apart,*° 
criticized for its adherence to structuralist orthodoxy, did at least show that a temporal 
dynamic allowed women and men to move into each other's stereotypical spaces at 
(admittedly somewhat rigidly allocated) times.*! 

Later research was to undermine the simple binarism of male-female still further. 
While Gefou-Madianou’s analysis of her ethnographic data shows that the roles of men 
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and women are placed in mutual opposition,” they are contrapuntal in precisely the 
musical sense (see also Seremetakis’ discussion of antiphonal lamenting as resistance);^? 
they can be reversed when women enjoy the privacy of all-female company and feel free 
to mock their husbands’ baby-like helplessness in the face of ordinary domestic tasks. 
Moreover, men and women report on each other’s conversations, so there is more per- 
meation of the basic boundary than the actors will usually admit; and external fashions 
have also had a considerable impact.** This is not to say that analytic binarism col- 
lapsed overnight, or to deny the gendered violence that, according to Marie-Elisabeth 
Handman’s account, is sustained by both external economic pressures and a local sys- 
tem of male domination. Binarism is about power; gender complementarity maps 
onto a larger tendency to produce symbolic dichotomies, of which inside/outside and 
West/East are perhaps the most oppressive.*° 

Such analytic realizations do not in themselves free women from confinement to the 
domestic sphere, either conceptually or in practice. Today, however, women even in the 
most conservative places more openly cross public spaces, apparently because, espe- 
cially at a time of increasing economic desperation, their engagement in productive eco- 
nomic activity is as vital as their domestic labour to the survival of their households and 
reputations. This is a far cry from when rural women avoided doing ‘work’ - that is, 
something different from ‘study’ (dhiavasma, ‘reading’) and domestic activity - because 
people assumed that those who laboured in non-domestic spaces could not hope to 
remain chaste, although the economic advantages of this shift were apparent as soon as 
factory work became open to women." Such transformations remain rooted in the 
structures of earlier attitudes but involve a fairly radical semantic shift. In rural commu- 
nities, for example, timi could mean both ‘chastity’ and ‘price,’ and this implied some 
measure of interchangeability where dowry calculations were concerned. As economic 
change reduced many kinds of value to ‘economistic’ terms, ? so the semantic lability of 
the seemingly rigid ‘honour code’ slowly, almost imperceptibly, yielded to the inelucta- 
ble temptations of lucre. 

Such semantic lability is a feature of all languages. Too literal an interpretation of 
basic terms occludes changes that, precisely because they appear to reverse earlier moral 
values, are not openly recognized. Thus, for example, the meaning of ikoyenia (‘family’) 
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is surprisingly flexible. Gefou-Madianou notes that the term can imply a private space 
that expands and contracts according to the frame of reference, and that it may some- 
times even - as in highland western Crete^? - be used to mobilize a woman's patrikin in 
opposition to those of her husband,” a reminder that patrilineal bias has not entirely 
disappeared from the realm of the everyday.’ 

This has consequences for our understanding of how space is used in Greek commu- 
nities. The lability of the term ikoyenia reflects a larger flexibility in the mapping of public 
and private spaces. Pighadhakia (‘little wells,’ clusters of people gossiping among confi- 
dants in a large crowd) have long been a feature of public spaces. As Daniel Knight 
reports, groups of friends — mostly, but not exclusively, women - are finding home, with 
its physically confining walls and the growing evidence of bare cupboards, to be an 
oppressive space, and are increasingly inclined to eat out for an evening of friendly debate. 
Such spaces can be defended as private against unwanted intrusions by *outsiders'.?? 

Thus, the classic complementary oppositions may continue to structure discourse 
and social interaction, but they, like all signifiers, lack fixed meaning; their appearance 
of rigidity may, as I argued for an earlier phase of the rhetoric of chastity,?? conceal big 
attitudinal changes. The same is partially true of the rhetoric of Greekness, which used 
to revolve around a fairly clear distinction between the introverted Romeic and the 
extroverted Hellenic models, the former a culturally intimate invocation of the more 
recent past, the latter a neo-classical model of the Greek self tailored to Western assump- 
tions. Today, the terms associated with Hellenism often carry ‘Romeic’ meanings, while 
the terminology of Romiosini sounds old-fashioned and folkloric. 

Lability is generally characteristic of complementary oppositions despite their 
apparent formality on the printed page. The reason is simple: symbols are used, or per- 
formed; even something that the biogenetically inclined treat as immutable, such as gen- 
der, is reversible and mutable. In viewing women as completely powerless, as Friedl 
pointed out, we are suppressing what we would now call their agency;? cosmologically 
relegated to interior spaces,” they wield a domestic power that is the greater for not 
being obvious or visible. They engage in subtle forms of management that Jill Dubisch 
and I have both acknowledged as a ‘poetics of womanhood'.?? This may take the form 
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of creative silence, complaint, or parody; a poetics of imitation, as Bakalaki has subse- 
quently suggested, speaks to the management of hierarchy of many kinds.? 

The larger concept of social poetics, which I also developed in relation to that of 
cultural intimacy, emerged from my research on the often extravagant performance of 
masculinity in a west-central Cretan community.^? There, even syntax could be inverted 
in order to symbolize the actual performance, rather than the formal arrangement 
'5?). of gender relations.°° While that analysis was consistent 
with the earlier literature, inasmuch as it expressed male competition over feminized 
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objects (cards, animals) and actual women (brides), it also enabled more flexible 
approaches in which the twin meanings of ‘performance’ - staging an event, or making 
something happen - merge in the active semantic transmutation of symbolic opposi- 
tions. Jane Cowan's groundbreaking study of dance (and more generally of the perfor- 
mance of gendered selfhood) in a Macedonian village tapped into a moment of semi- 
rural embourgeoisement in which the emulation of urban and ‘European’ style - an 
emulation no longer ‘lagging’, to invoke Friedl's telling term! - had ceased to evoke the 
condescending hilarity of urbanites.” The ‘instrumental nonchalance’ of gamblers simi- 
larly translated effectively into the stance of adventurous Greek businessmen facing an 
uncertain economic world.’ But it seems that the capacity for such transmutation was 
‘always-already’ present; what has changed most is the speed of change itself, an acceler- 
ation now further intensified by the electronic media. 

This capacity for transformation gradually emerged in my own work. It is hardly 
coincidental that I conceived of the notion of 'disemia' and then the more dynamic con- 
cept of ‘cultural intimacy’ in Greece;?* but it is also true that I initially invested the spe- 
cific realia of cultural intimacy with too much fixity, as Esra Ozyiirek wisely notes in an 
article on the partially mirror-image Turkish case.5? In a sense, my work was a reflection 
of the times. One was all too easily lured into relatively static readings of the boundaries 
of national culture and identity during the intensely nationalistic phases of military rule 
and indeed up to the point where the euro crisis undermined Greek confidence in the 
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unilinear evolution of the country toward a true European identity and economy.°° 
Warned not to say anything that could embarrass the country but privy to the some- 
times lacerating self-criticism in which Greeks privately indulge, I found myself mapping 
the classic public-private dichotomy, as well as its ethical counterpart honour-shame, 
onto larger questions of cultural representation. Especially during the junta years 
(1967-74), the obligation to defend the country's classical past and its incarnation in 
the present generated furious attacks on anyone who even seemed to suggest alternative 
visions. The bogey of ‘Fallmerayerism’ - of foreigners challenging the Greeks’ classical 
pedigree - enjoyed a final, vivid resurgence at that time. 

The revival of democratic political life provided both continuities and decisive 
breaks with the brutal Cold War and militarist past. On the one hand, the patronage 
system?" that had sustained the ‘liberal state'^* 
attributed only to Ottoman influence) and, with it, the Great Powers’ control of Greek 
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political and economic life, reappeared; the Mitsotakis government of 1990-3, for 
example, might never have happened without New Democracy’s assiduous cultivation 
of the livestock-raiding clans of Crete.°’ On the other hand, the legalization of the Com- 
munist Party and the spectacular rise of PASOK (a feat repeated three decades later by 
SYRIZA) unravelled these connections, using the very structures of democratic gover- 
nance that had hitherto been managed by powerful patrons. Early studies in Greece and 
Cyprus"? revealed the manipulation of electoral structures to serve party, patronal, and 
clan interests, while the pervasion of social activity by party-political factionalism has 
been documented by Cowan’! in a demonstration that helps to understand how and 
why, in more recent years, as the polity gradually tipped away from interest-group alli- 
ances and toward ideological alignments, institutions such as universities became 
increasingly factionalized along party-political lines. Greece and Cyprus have thus been 
rare, dynamic theatres for the anthropological analysis of electoral politics, a topic that 
in most other nation-state contexts has been relatively slow to emerge. 

The fall of the junta, its members already mocked for their sometimes spectacularly 
poor command of katharevousa, also had major implications for the politics of national 
culture. In particular, it exposed the entire edifice of neo-classicism to ridicule, and also 
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made it easier to perceive the 'shiftiness ^^ of the tropes of cultural intimacy. The 
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outcome would have astonished anyone living in Greece before that watershed event. 
Classical symbols, once exclusively associated with official power, became instruments 
of protest against the national government and the ‘troika’ (European Union, Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, and European Central Bank) that seeks to direct its financial pol- 
icies - as when protesters hurled chunks of neo-classical marble fagade at the police 
during at least one phase of the anti-troika rioting in Athens.^ 

The crisis may also have accelerated the realization that the official non-recognition 
of ethnic minorities, which had always been anthropologically visible,’* was not serving 
Greece well. The initial outcry against Anastasia Karakasidou’s controversial but metic- 
ulously documented depiction of ethnic diversity in the history of Greek Macedonia? 
gradually yielded to subtler positions, and anthropologists increasingly investigated eth- 
nic diversity (see Tsibiridou’s nuanced Pomak study and Yiakoumaki on food poli- 
tics). Against the extreme nationalism of Golden Dawn, some elements of which even 
reject Orthodox Christianity as ‘Jewish’ in contrast to the worship of the Twelve Olym- 
pians, the growing rejection of essentialism, and especially of neo-classicism, has reor- 
ganized the old binary oppositions into flexible new instruments of political and social 
regeneration. 

These shifts reflect a larger transformation in which old taboos no longer stand. As 
a result, writing ethnography does not face the constraints that previously restricted its 
purview. When Campbell feared offending the Greeks by describing the Sarakatsan pro- 
hibition on women's running as based on fear that they might shamefully fall and 
expose their private parts, he was reproducing the symbolic defences of a deeply gen- 
dered nationalism.’” Embarrassments about what observers wrote in English were argu- 
ably less acute when Greek was thought to be an impossible language for foreigners to 
learn - a situation that the advent of fluent Greek-speakers with Asian and African faces 
has now radically disrupted. Thus, the defence afforded by a supposedly impenetrable 
national tongue has largely been destroyed - but it no longer seems to matter much, 
except, perhaps, to those on the extreme right wing of the political spectrum. 

Binary structures provided a vehicle for sometimes surprisingly fluid transforma- 
tions. Efthymios Papataxiarchis, in a magisterial essay, rightly saw the origins of such 
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change in tolerance predicated on the appearance of conformity”? - a ‘don’t ask, don’t 
tell’ stance that recalls the privileging of appearances over reality in traditional Greek 
social life."? In other words, it was possible to accept transgressive categories as long as 
the perpetrators could recast their transgressions as conventional behaviour - notably, 
lesbian couples who, by adopting children, could adapt their lifestyle to their parents’ 
expectations of having grandchildren to perpetuate their names.?? Even this was a radi- 
cal move; the biogenetic folk theory whereby foreigners ‘could not’ master the intrica- 
cies of the Greek language continued to hold strong sway even in the face of the 
contrary evidence just mentioned, so that conceding that adopted children could ‘resur- 
rect’ their grandparents represented a major departure in popular Greek attitudes. 
Indeed, the lability of binary conventions is most obvious in the arena of sexuality.*' 
In a provincial Greek town, intellectually inclined women could find considerable leeway 
through the traditional group of friends (parea).** Since James Faubion first addressed 
modern Athenian homosexuality (the ill-educated but Classics-worshipping Colonels had 
kept very quiet about the ancient varieties), the taboo has thus faded away in anthropology 
as in life; among new work, Brian Riedel has focused on gay activity in the newly fashion- 
able gasworks (Gazi) district of Athens.?? Perhaps not surprisingly, sexuality seems to be 
one encouraging area for theoretical, comparative, and methodological innovation. 
Conversely, changes in the expression of values may disguise entrenched conserva- 
tism. The discourse of political correctness sometimes places an unctuously anti-racist 
mask over the face of racist attitudes, much as the sanctimony of some human rights dis- 
courses - including those critical of Greek policy - may be far from disinterested.?? 
Moreover, the aggressive discursive styles of yore still persist alongside the new courte- 
sies. One such is the traditionalizing claim that Greeks will never allow themselves to be 
pushed around and therefore resist accepting others’ authority. The agonistic idiom of 
Greek social life still, as Knight's ethnography shows, infuses much of the talk about 
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how Greece should respond to the bullying of the troika and its local establishment 
stooges. As for these unpopular politicians, the contempt that is now their lot similarly 
draws on an older stratum of complaint noted by Campbell and also based on a binary 
opposition - in this case, that between the nation (ethnos) and the state (kratos).°° Dimi- 
trios Theodossopoulos has shown how important it is to displace analysis from top- 
down perspectives to a local focus, and within that focus to shift the emphasis from a 
romanticized notion of resistance to the rhetoric through which perceptions of the ongo- 
ing crisis are articulated and debated; as in his earlier work on the local reaction to envi- 
ronmentalist interventions that threatened traditional lifestyles, Theodossopoulos 
suggests that understanding of global processes requires attention to local value systems 
and their impact on the perception of external interventions of any sort."/ The state 
remains distinctly masculine, the implicit weakness of its dependence on bravado so 
humiliatingly exposed in crisis that Alexandra Halkias could movingly compare it with 
male self-performance in the grip of Alzheimer’s.** 

Perhaps the greatest limitation that the anthropology of the Greek-speaking world 
faces is that it still sits athwart some politically problematic classifications. As a nation- 
state, it has served as a conceptual and territorial buffer zone between East and West. 
Not only has this perpetuated doubts about Greeks’ Europeanness, an essentialist game 
in which Greece again finds itself locked in combat with northern European states, but 
it has discouraged more adventurous kinds of comparison. Greek exceptionalism is not 
confined to nationalists; and the ostensibly reasonable justifications for the lack of over- 
seas research - we don’t have the money, we don’t teach the languages, and so on - 
have become, with some notable exceptions, a self-fulfilling prophecy, mirroring in 
scholarship the exceptionalism of the state. 

Another challenge, in part made possible by the lifting of the taboo against critical 
appraisals of the Civil War and the role of the ‘liberal’ state,"? concerns the relevance of 
the state’s territorial borders as defining an equally territorial ‘anthropology of Greece’. 
Sarah Green, Laurie Kain Hart, Papataxiarchis and Piero Vereni have all variously, and 
critically, challenged the prevailing assumptions.?? In a related vein, the oral accounts 
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recorded by Danforth and Van Boeschoten capture the agency of children caught up in 
the travails of inter-ethnic war, the same war that created the configurations described 
by Danforth in his earlier, innovative exploration of ‘the Macedonian question’ from 
the perspective of the Australian diasporas.?' Elizabeth Davis offers a particularly sear- 
ing analysis of the mutual entailment of territorial boundaries and social norms, medi- 
ated by both stereotypes and the dynamics of suspicion and lying under conditions of 
neoliberalism.”* Similarly daring ethnographic studies have addressed the violence and 
identity conflicts on Cyprus.’ The Greek world emerges from this work as a site of 
painful and sometimes fatal engagements with identity and subjectivity. 

In a world of intensifying connectivity, work like Cabot's and Rozakou's analyses 
of migrant interactions with Greek volunteers?^ suggests that we should abandon ‘the 
anthropology of Greece’ for ‘ethnography in Greece’. Even though, as Bakalaki notes, 
identifying the ‘others within’ raises the spectre of exoticism, ^? the alternative is an even 
more dangerous ignorance. The twentieth-century drive toward ethnic purity has gener- 
ated a failure to see immigration as endemic rather than extraneous. Migration has long 
interested Greeks, but usually as Greek migration to wealthier lands. Eftihia Voutira’s 
critical appraisals of the ‘return’ of diasporic Greeks to a land never previously theirs 
offers a countervailing perspective."? Treating ‘foreign’ immigration as integral to the 
countries of reception will conversely allow anthropologists to resist the allure of essen- 
tialism.?" Cabot's research and activism have been especially fruitful here, joined now 


91 L. M. Danforth and R. Van Boeschoten, Children of the Greek Civil War: Refugees and the Politics of 
Memory (Chicago 2011); L. M. Danforth, The Macedonian Conflict: Ethnic Nationalism in a Transnational 
World (Princeton 1997). 

92. E. A. Davis, Bad Souls: Madness and Responsibility in Modern Greece (Durham, NC 2012). 

93 R. Bryant, The Past in Pieces: Belonging in the New Cyprus (Philadelphia 2010); O. Demetriou, “To 
cross or not to cross? Subjectivisation and the absent state in Cyprus’, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute 13 (2007) 987-1005; P. Loizos, Tbe Heart Grown Bitter: A Chronicle of Cypriot War Refugees 
(Cambridge 1981) and 'Intercommunal killing in Cyprus’, Man, n.s., 23 (1988) 639-53; Y. Papadakis, 
Echoes from the Dead Zone: Across the Cyprus Divide (London 2005); Y. Papadakis, N. Peristianis and G. 
Welz (eds), Divided Cyprus: Modernity, History, and an Island in Conflict (Bloomington 2006). 

94 H. Cabot, On the Doorstep of Europe: Asylum and Citizenship in Greece (Philadelphia 2014); K. 
Rozakou, “Opia kot avtipioets tov cvvavtrjoeov EXXjvov £0eXovróv xot zpooobyov', in Papataxiarchis 
(ed.), IHepizéreieg tho etepotntac, 325-54. 

95 Bakalaki, ‘A different kind of knowledge?’, 274. 

96 E. Voutira, ‘Refugees: Whose term is it anyway? Emic and Etic constructions of “refugees” in Modern 
Greek’, in J. van Selmet al. (eds), The Refugee Convention at Fifty: A View from Forced Migration Studies 
(Lanham, MD 2003) 65-80; ‘Avépeoa oe vo matpidec: Etepotynta Kou naMvvóotnon anró tnv TpanVv EXXA otv 
EAA&6o — H nepintwon tov “Pwooonovtiwv”’, in Papataxiarchis (ed.), IHepiréreieg g erepotytac, 267-95, 'Post- 
Soviet diaspora politics: The case of the Soviet Greeks’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 24 (2006) 379-414. 

97 See also Antoniou, ‘Muslim immigrants in Greece’. 
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by the critical endeavours of Maurizio Albahari and Gregory Feldman in challenging 
national exclusivities and ‘fortress Europe’.”* 

Greece’s relations with that fortress reveal a fundamental paradox. Forced to obey 
more powerful states in policing the Schengen borders, Greece was poorly rewarded. 
But the resulting disillusionment with ‘Europe’ may have finally begun its liberation 
from crypto-colonialism.?? What other Europeans saw as rebellious and irresponsible 
electoral behavior was, for many Greeks, heroic defiance against unelected regulators. 
Perhaps this was predictable; the Greek name for the Olympic Games (OAvpmiakoi 
Ayovec, ‘Olympic Contests’) conveys a resurgence of those ‘agonistic’ qualities that 
have long featured in the anthropological portrait of Greece. These now serve the search 
for new identities and escape from a Europe that affects to hold its nose and avert its 
eyes when conflict is in the air. 


98 M. Albahari, Crimes of Peace: Mediterranean Migrations at the World’s Deadliest Border (Philadelphia 
2015); G. Feldman, We Are All Migrants: Political Action and the Ubiquitous Condition of Migrant-hood 
(Stanford 2015). 

99 See M. Herzfeld, ‘Crisis attack: Impromptu ethnography in the Greek maelstrom’, Anthropology Today 
27 (5) (2011) 22-6.; Vradis and Dalakoglou (eds), Revolt and Crisis in Greece. 
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The description of the festival for Saint Demetrios in Thessaloniki in the Timarion has 
long been used as a source for regional and liturgical history. It is in fact a literary 
rewriting of a festival at Delphi in Heliodoros’ Aithiopika. This paper demonstrates 
how the description of the Demetria represents a moment in Byzantine humanism as 
well as a reflection on the process of literary composition itself. An explanation is also 
proposed here for why Heliodoros’ festival at Delphi in particular, out of all descrip- 
tions of festivals in ancient literature, appealed to the author of the Timarion. 


The frame narrative of the Timarion, the so-called ‘Lucianic satire’ of the twelfth cen- 
tury, begins with the title character’s description of his journey from Constantinople to 
Thessaloniki in order to attend the feast of Demetrios, the city’s renowned patron saint 
and protector.! To summarize Timarion's pilgrimage to the Demetria:* while waiting for 


* 


My warmest gratitude goes to the beloved memory of Athina Grigoriadou, in whose pratéc in 
Asprovalta this paper first took shape. It was a privilege to present a working draft during a Junior 
Fellowship at Dumbarton Oaks, and I am deeply grateful to Margaret Mullett and the entire DO 
community for their feedback and scholarly generosity. The comments of Stratis Papaioannou and Susan 
Harvey were, as ever, crucial and wise. My special thanks go to Ruth Macrides and the readers at BMGS, 
whose expert and open-handed advice helped improve this study dramatically. Finally, like so many other 
students of the Timarion I owe to the work of Margaret Alexiou a great debt, which will be seen again and 
again in the following pages. 


1 For the Timarion (henceforth ‘Tim.’), I use throughout the text and line numbers of R. Romano (ed.), 
Pseudo-Luciano, Timarione [=Byzantina et neo-hellenica neapolitana 2] (Naples 1974). For English 
translation and commentary see B. Baldwin (trans.), Timarion (Detroit 1984), henceforth ‘Baldwin’. I refer 
frequently to the more recent modern Greek translation with facing original text and notes: P. Vlachakos 
(ed. and trans.), Tiapiwv (Thessaloniki 2001), henceforth ‘Vlachakos’. Translations are my own. 

2 See Tim. 69-284. For the history of pilgrimage to Thessaloniki in general and the Demetria in particular 
see A. Mentzos, Tó zpookivrua tob Ayíov Anuntpiov GecooAovíknc orá Pvčavrivá ypovia (Athens 1994) and C. 
Bakirtzis, Pilgrimage to Thessalonike: the tomb of St Demetrios', DOP 56 (2002) 175-192. 
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the navyyupic to begin, he goes on a hunting expedition with family friends in the Axios 
river valley, which affords him the opportunity to launch into an excursus on the river’s 
geography and idiosyncrasies. Returning to the Demetria, he gives a catalogue of the mer- 
chants who have come from around the world to trade at its fair. He climbs a hill to get a 
better view, and describes the two parallel lines of booths stretching off into the distance, 
with small lines jutting out at angles to give the fair the impression of a centipede. Besides 
the merchants themselves he notes a variety of animals that have accompanied them. He 
then returns to the church, describes the triple vigil attended by two choirs and a presiding 
archbishop and conducted by torchlight. He describes the arrival at dawn of the local gov- 
ernor, and devotes an extended ekphrasis to the governor’s entourage as well as the gover- 
nor’s own appearance and pedigree. The governor bids the archbishop begin the service, 
which features not only a choir of monks but also two antiphonal choirs of nuns. The ser- 
vice concludes, and Timarion departs with the rest of the crowd and returns to his 
lodgings. 

To this day the Demetria occupies a special place in the calendar of Thessaloniki as 
a mavnyvpt of local and regional importance, and from “Timarion’s’ testimony it cer- 
tainly seems to have been so already in the twelfth century. The description of the saint’s 
feast day and its attendant fair with its booths, merchants, and pilgrims from across the 
world has long been treated, with notable exceptions, as an historical source of the first 
order for students of liturgy as well as Byzantine and Balkan cultural and economic his- 
torians, not to mention specialists in the patria of Thessaloniki itself.’ However, though 
the individual details of the Timarion’s description of the fair and liturgy have proved 
useful in reconstructing the historical Demetria, the passage as a discrete literary unit 
has not received sustained analysis. 


3 See especially S. Vryonis, ‘The Panégyris of the Byzantine saint: a study in the nature of a medieval 
institution, its origins and fate’, in S. Hackel (ed.), The Byzantine Saint (London 1981) 196-227 at 202- 
204. The Timarion’s description of the merchant fair and the pilgrims who come from far and wide to visit it 
features also in more recent reconstructions of the Demetria: see E. Russell, St Demetrius of Thessalonica: 
Cult and Devotion in the Middle Ages (Brussels 2010) 16 and 85. See also J. Skedros, ‘Shrines, festivals, and 
the “undistinguished mob”’, in D. Krueger (ed.), A People’s History of Christianity Vol. 3: Byzantine 
Christianity (Minneapolis 2006) 81-101 at 97-98 for a reconstruction of the fair and the main liturgical 
celebration of the Demetria based on the testimony of the Timarion. For the liturgy, see V. Karras, ‘Female 
deacons in the Byzantine Church’, Church History 73.2 (2004) 272-316 at 284. See also S. Gerstel, ‘Painted 
sources for female piety in medieval Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998) 89-111 at 92-93, on how the Timarion 
‘provides evidence for the location of women on the left side of basilica churches, even in the medieval 
period’ (92). Elsewhere Gerstel also cites it as evidence for how ‘monks were fully incorporated into the 
festivals honoring the saint’: see ‘Civic and monastic influences on church decoration in Late Byzantine 
Thessalonike: in loving memory of Thalia Gouma-Peterson’, DOP 57 (2003) 225-239 at 229. As a 
representative of a more skeptical approach to the Demetria, A. Kaldellis notes how the ekphrasis of the 
festival has been ‘quoted by all economic historians of the provinces as if it were a documentary’; see his 
"Ihe emergence of literary fiction in Byzantium and the paradox of plausibility’, in P. Roilos (ed.), Medieval 
Greek Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium (Wiesbaden 2014) 115-129 at 117. My warm 
thanks go to Ruth Macrides for bringing this study to my attention. 
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A similar lag could, until recently, be seen in scholarship on the colourful 
description of a local governor who makes a grand entrance at the saint’s service. 
Attempts to identify this official spawned a frenzy of prosopographical detective 
work, which ultimately led to some degree of scholarly consensus pointing towards 
Andronikos Palaiologos, the son of Georgios Palaiologos and Anna Doukaina.* 
While this debate was still in its earlier stages, Margaret Alexiou advocated 
approaching this passage in particular, with its depiction of a local official and his 
entourage, as well as the text as a whole, with more literary questions in mind.? 
More recent studies, especially those of Anthony Kaldellis and Dimitris Krallis, 
have continued this literary approach to show how the frame narrative and Timari- 
on's description of the Demetria can be used to improve our understanding of the 
methods and targets of satire in Timarion's journey to the underworld.* Kaldellis 
has shown, by bringing out the force behind the frame narrative's allusions to 
Homer and tragedy, that it is a grave mistake to assume that this is an author who 
worked ‘from anthologies’ and who dropped classical tags mindlessly without pos- 
sessing the skill required in order to use them to import meaning from the source 
text.’ From the studies of Kaldellis and Krallis it becomes clear that the author of 
the Timarion was clearly in control of his material. 

The aim of the present paper is to build on the work of Alexiou, Krallis, and Kaldel- 
lis, in showing that what we could call literary concerns were in fact at the forefront of 
the anonymous author's method of composition when producing his account of the 
Demetria. Details of the realia of economic and religious life in twelfth-century Thessa- 
loniki must be considered within the author's larger structural goal in these passages. 


4 For bibliography on the identification of this character, see D. Krallis, ‘Harmless satire, stinging critique: 
notes and suggestions for reading the Timarion’, in D. Angelov and M. Saxby (eds.), Power and Subversion 
in Byzantium (Farnham 2013) 221-246 at 123 n. 13. For additional bibliography and a summary of the 
problem see Vlachakos 188-190 n. 58, who remains however agnostic on the question of whether an 
identification with another son of Georgios Palaiologos and Anna Doukaina is to be preferred. 

5 ‘Literary subversion and the aristocracy in twelfth-century Byzantium: a stylistic analysis of the Timarion 
(ch. 6-10)', BMGS 8.1 (1982) 29-45. For her discussion of the description of the governor and the possible 
satirical motives behind it see 36-45. See also Alexiou's more recent study in After Antiquity: Greek 
Language, Myth, and Metaphor (Ithaca 2002) 100-111. 

6 See Krallis, ‘Harmless satire’ and Anthony Kaldellis, "The Timarion: toward a literary interpretation’, in 
P. Odorico (ed.), Le face cachée de la littérature byzantine: Le texte en tant que message immédiat (Actes du 
colloque international, Paris 6-7-8 juin 2008) (Paris 2012) 275-288. See also Kaldellis, "The emergence of 
literary fiction’, 116, in which, after defining the ‘fictive stance’ as ‘a hypothetical-world experiment in which 
both authors and readers connive,’ he notably characterizes the Timarion as ‘the earliest certainly fictional 
Byzantine text.’ The Timarion gets some assistance from Kaldellis in achieving this distinction, since he dates 
it somewhat earlier than the ‘classical’ Comnenian period to which it is usually assigned, positing as its 
immediate audience ‘the students of rhetoric and philosophy under the third Consul of the Philosophers, 
Theodoros of Smyrne,’ and suggesting that the text was written during the lifetime of the latter, ‘so 
sometime between 1082 and the mid-1110’s’; see “The emergence of literary fiction’, 123. 

7 See Kaldellis, "The Timarion’, 281-287, who also reacts in particular at 278 to Baldwin’s dismissive 
attitude towards the frame narrative. 
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That is because his description of the feast of Demetrios is constructed so as to emulate 
one of the most famously elaborate festival descriptions in Greek literature: the theoria 
to Delphi led by Theagenes the Thessalian, the hero of Heliodoros’ novel the Aithio- 
pika.? In what follows I show how almost all of the details of Timarion’s account of the 
Demetria — from the festival procession to the appearance of the local governor to the 
arrangement of choirs - answer to corresponding passages of the festival at Delphi, wit- 
nessed and recounted by Kalasiris, one of the novel's main characters and internal nar- 
rators. Finally, I put forward a theory as to why this particular festival - out of all the 
depictions of festivals in ancient literature - appealed to the author of the Tirmarion.? 

Heliodoros' novel was a popular text in Byzantium, and commentators on the Tima- 
rion in particular have noticed several passages in which the author betrays his knowledge 
of the novelist.'? Vlachakos' modern Greek translation and commentary on the Timarion 
notes five instances where the author seems particularly indebted to Heliodoros.'' In fact 
all the passages in question are from the description of the festival at Delphi, and closer 
inspection reveals that they are incorporated within the author's larger project of literary 
mimesis of the scene from Heliodoros.'* In fact, this allusive engagement with an earlier 
depiction of a festival in literature has a twelfth-century parallel: P. Agapitos has shown 
how Niketas Eugeneianos' ekphrasis of the festival for Dionysos at the beginning of Dro- 
silla and Charikles reworks the description of the garden of Dionysophanes, the local land- 
lord, in Book 4 of Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe.'? Longus garden ekphrasis is internally 
motivated by the imminent arrival of Dionysophanes, who comes to attend the harvest fes- 
tivities and join in sacrifice to the gods of the countryside, including Dionysos himself 
(4.13.3). Thus the twelfth-century novelist engages in what one might call mimetic recon- 
stitution of a thematically related festival by his second-century predecessor. One might 
also add that Niketas’ teacher Theodore Prodromos - whose novel Rhodanthe and Dosi- 
kles served as the immediate inspiration for Niketas’ own work'^ - has featured among 
the proposed candidates for the authorship of the Timarion. 


8 For the text of Heliodoros I use T.W. Lumb, J. Maillon, and R.M. Rattenbury (eds.), Héliodore, Les 
Ethiopiques (Théagenes et Chariclée) 2™ ed. (Paris 1960). Translations throughout are my own. 

9 Fora summary of scholarship on the authorship of the Timarion see Vlachakos 19-21 and Baldwin 33- 
37. Herbert Hunger notably backed Theodore Prodromos: see his Der Byzantinische Katz-Mduse Krieg: 
Theodore Prodromos, Katomyomachia (Graz 1968) 61-63. Romano suggested Nikolaos Kallikles (26-31), 
while Baldwin proposed Michael Italikos (36). Vlachakos is more circumspect and suggests only that the 
author must have been a well-known intellectual and doctor of the twelfth century (21). For Kaldellis’ 
somewhat earlier dating see above n. 6. 

10 For the Byzantine reception of Heliodoros, see especially P. Agapitos, ‘Narrative, rhetoric, and “drama” 
rediscovered: scholars and poets in Byzantium interpret Heliodorus, in R. Hunter (ed.), Studies in 
Heliodorus (Cambridge 1998) 125-156. 

11 See Vlachakos 174 n. 20, 187 n. 49, 188 n. 56, and 193 notes 79 and 80. 

12 For a treatment of pinos which is still helpful for the present discussion see H. Hunger, ‘On the 
imitation (MIMH2IX) of antiquity in Byzantine literature’, DOP 23/24 (1969/1970) 15-38. For pipnotc in 
the Timarion and its twelfth-century literary context see also Alexiou, After Antiquity, 98. 

13 See Agapitos, ‘Narrative, rhetoric, and “drama”, 151-152. 

14 Agapitos, ‘Narrative, rhetoric, and “drama”, 146. 
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We begin with the structure of the narrative itself. Timarion tells his tale to his fel- 
low Constantinopolitan Kydion, whose frequent interjections to prod the former into 
expanding upon his tale allow him to be characterized as an ‘insatiable’ listener: 'Apóe 
cot tijg amAnotiac, © pide Kuótov: a&kdpectos &pa ei Ow]ynpátov Kai &kovopétov 
GAdoSanav,’ (‘Oh for your greediness, Kydion my friend! You are it seems insatiable in 
your appetite for stories and tales of other places').? As Vlachakos notes, this echoes a 
phrase in Heliodoros.'$ In fact, the scenario is exactly parallel: the Egyptian priest Kala- 
siris is recounting his sojourn at Delphi to Knemon, an Athenian who keeps interrupting 
Kalasiris to ask for greater detail: 


Enel 88 quUujKoóg Tic eivai pot qaítvr] Kai KAA@V &xovop&tov &kópsotoc, PEPE 





ó0ev éE£pryv TOV Adyov eiop&Xcoypsev &pápevoi Te Aoxyvov zpórepov Kai TH KOLTALLOL 
TOig vuxtoig Oeog entomeioavtec, WG àv TOv eio0Órov TeTEAEopPEvwv 
&vvukrepebew piv En’ àóetac tois óu]yrjuaciw eyyivorto (3.4.11) 


Since you seem to me to be fond of listening and insatiable in your appetite for 
good tales, come then we'll take up the story from where I left off, after first 
lighting a lamp and pouring a night-cap libation to the nocturnal gods, so that 
after completing these customary rites we may pass the night in telling tales at 
our leisure. 


Like Kalasiris and Knemon, with his ‘insatiable appetite for tales’, Timarion and his 
insatiable listener Kydion will have to stay up all night for the former to complete his 
story: ‘Agdouca, pide Kvdiwv, et cot mevBoipnv, óc Kai SiavuKtepevoat ovpmEeceitar piv 
KATH THY ov yvopnv StacKkevaCovot Try Sujynouv,’ (‘I fear, dear Kydion, if I should obey 
you, that it will fall to us to pass the night in constructing our story in accordance with 
your wishes’).'” Besides the voxrepeóc compound and the word Sujynotc instead of 8n- 
ytjpata, Timarion’s use of ovpreositar to mean ‘to happen to, befall’ (cf. Heliodoros' 
eyyivoito) governing the dative pronoun rjyiv points to the conclusion that the tale-tell- 
ing session between Kalasiris and Knemon was our author's model. 

Moreover, Knemon's eagerness to experience vicariously the panegyris leads Kala- 
siris to exclaim that the former wants to become an actual theoros or spectator/pilgrim 
himself. After Knemon complains that Kalasiris, in leaving out details, has not made 
him a theates (&p& yobv ob: Ocatr]v 6 oóc Enéotnoe Aóyoc 3.1.2), Kalasiris responds: 


“Ey® pév, © Kvrjuov" gon ó KaAoitpig "fjkwot& oe toic £&o0ev Kai rotoótotg 
BobvAopon SioyAeiv, &ti tà kapiótepá oe tfjg KPNYTOEWS Kai dv rethreg ¿ë 
apts ovvedabven: Emel 88 Ex napóðov Dewpdc yevéoOan BeBovAnoa...” (3.1.2) 


Kalasiris said, “O Knemon, I for one don’t want to bother you with external 
details like these, since I am pressing you on to the more relevant parts of the 


15 Tim. 64-65. 
16 Vlachakos 174 n. 20. 
17 Tim. 108-110. 
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narrative which you asked me about at the beginning. But since you intend to 
become a spectator from the side-wings...” 


This precisely echoes Timarion’s description of how he wanted to be a theates of the 
merchants’ fair that was taking place around the church and the liturgical ceremonies 
themselves: 


Eyó dé, Gte Kosuraóókrc èk tijg bmepopiov Kai tod mpdypatos pyro 
TETELPAHÉVOG, GAA’ AKoT] HOVH MapelAn~as, EBovAdp~nv dAov yevéoðar Tov 
Ogátpov KATH TAVTOV Aeaths, WS &v pr] TL TH &pr]v OW Ex—byy &ðéatov (124- 


127) 


Seeing as I’m a Cappadocian from foreign parts and hadn’t yet had any 
experience of the affair, but had only heard about it, I wanted to become a 
spectator of the entire spectacle there, so that nothing could escape my sight 
and go unnoticed. 


We see how Timarion's éBovAdpnv dAov yevéoOat tod Vextpov...Beatr\¢ reproduces all the 
constituent elements of Kalasiris’ ¿k mapddov Bewpòs yevéoOar BeBovAnoa, even picking 
up on and preserving the theatre metaphor of Kalasiris’ ¿xk mapddov. Moreover, it might 
also be the case that one reason Timarion was given a Cappadocian background was 
for external considerations which again can be traced to Heliodoros: just as Knemon’s 
Athenian origins (ob pév Attikdc ðv 3.1.2) are invoked in this same passage as a reason 
for his spectacle-mania, so too Timarion seems to have been provided with a provincial 
identity partly in order to justify his curiosity in wanting to see the entire spectacle of 
the Demetria. Thus for the framing narrative his Cappadocian background serves to 
deepen the set of structural parallels with the dialogue between Kalasiris and Knemon. 
However, as Beaton and Krallis have shown, there are other possible motivations for 
Timarion’s Cappadocian identity, which will take on greater importance during the 
scenes in Hades. '® 

The parallels between the structures of the two narratives continue. Throughout his 
tale, Kalasiris is able to supplement his account of the theoria at Delphi with details he 
learned from Charikles, a character he meets there (who turns out to be the adoptive 
father of the novel’s heroine) and who supplies him with background information 


18 See R. Beaton, ‘Cappadocians at court’, in M. Mullett and D. Smythe (eds), Alexios I Komnenos (Belfast 
1996) 329-339 at 337. Krallis, ‘Harmless satire’, 232-233 shows how Timarion’s Cappadocian 
background plays a prominent role in connecting him with the figure of Romanos IV Diogenes - of a 
prominent Cappadocian family himself - whom Timarion sees in Hades. Krallis examines the set of 
connections between Timarion and Romanos, as well the parallels between the scenes where Timarion 
observes the governor of Thessaloniki and the sufferings of Romanos in Hades. He finds in the governor a 
target of the author's satire: he represents a class that has turned its back on the martial virtue and simple 
lifestyle symbolized by Romanos. Krallis suggests that it was in fact an excess of rage and disgust brought on 
by the sight of the dandified governor and the 'Komnenian establishment’ that he represents that brought on 
Timarion's sickness in the first place (239). 
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regarding the festival participants. Like Kalasiris, Timarion is able to flesh out his story 
with information he learns from his fellow spectators. '” 

After describing at length the merchants’ fair surrounding the festival, Timarion 
again describes himself as an eager theoros, and begins to describe the saint’s service 
itself (165 ff.). Here he refers to the archpriest anachronistically as an &pyiWéwpoc (170). 
Now this term originally meant ‘the chief of a @ewpia or sacred embassy,*° and a TLG 
search reveals that its extremely rare use in Byzantine sources is confined to lexica, scho- 
lia, and this passage in the Timarion. It seems that our author's application of this term 
here in a Christian context was in fact motivated by its prominent use by Heliodoros to 
refer to the leader of the Thessalian festival delegation.*! Moreover, Timarion's frequent 
use of the word Oecpía to refer to the saint's service itself seems to have been inspired by 
the same source.** 

Timarion resumes his description of the ceremony with an epic tag: 'Hpyog 8’ r]puyé- 
veia pávy podsodaKtvAos Hac’, “Opnpos &v eixev (“When Dawn, the rosy-fingered child 
of the morning, appeared," as Homer would say,' 174-175 - Iliad 1.447). As Vlachakos 
notes, this Homeric verse is also quoted by Heliodoros.?? In fact, once again the passage 
in question is from Kalasiris' description of the festive ceremonies at Delphi (3.4.1), and 
the line is used to describe precisely parallel events in the respective liturgies: Timarion 
uses it to hail the grand entrance at the church of the local governor (6 tfj; xópag rjyeucov 
&ri TOV veóv zapayítvevou 175), while in Heliodoros it marks the arrival of the heroine 
Charikleia at the festival as she leaves the temple of Artemis (£xei 58 roð veo tig Aptépt- 
doc e&tjAaoev ý kad ka coqr] XapixkAeia 3.4.1). 

Timarion then continues with the arrival of the local governor and his entourage, 
and his engagement with Heliodoros becomes even clearer. The horses of the governor's 
cavalry escort are said to appreciate their own brilliant spectacle: 


“Inno è tobtoig AppaBucoi yaupidvtec oxtéotpovto, HETHPOLOL TÒ 760€ kai toic 
G&Apoaci Óewvóvreg OG Aépog e*ievtar Kai trjv yiv &mootpégovravr &ÓÓKovv 
cvviévat xoi TIS ztepikeuiévris Aaurpótntos (193-196). 


They rode upon proud Arabian horses, who lifted their feet high in the air and 
who showed through their leaps that they yearned for the sky and to leave the 
earth behind. They seemed even to understand the brilliance they bore. 


Here our author responds with variatio to the corresponding passage in Heliodoros 
which features the arrival of the Thessalian cavalry ahead of their captain Theagenes: 


19 Cf. Tim. 227-8: vaca èv obv rjknkóstv K TOV TOTE TAPdVTOV kai ELSOTOV THY KAT’ AbTOV &pyouoAoyíov: 
(‘I had heard this from those who were present then and who knew the history about him’). 

20 LSJ s.v. &pyiOéopoc. 

21 Heliodoros refers to the leader of the Thessalian delegation as an &pyi0éopoc no fewer than three times 
(2.34.1, 2.34.8, and 3.3.2). 

22 See Tim. 182 and 280. 

23 Vlachakos 187 n. 49. 
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Eines àv Kai tov inmov aótóv ovvléval TÅG ópouótritog tod Seondtov Kai ÒG 
KAAOV KAAALOTOV Q£pew TOV rjvioxov aio0áveoO0o (3.3.7). 


You would have said that the horse itself understood the beauty of its master, 
and that it perceived it was the finest thing in the world to bear its rider. 


Processing together with the governor’s cavalry escort is a mass of folk from the city and 
countryside, who receive short shrift from the narrator compared to the picked men of 
the cavalry themselves: 


TO pév ObV &onpov GAAO zAfj0oc, ócov gE óypouciog Kai ócov £x Tod Órjuov 
TpeUtevo, Ti &v kavaAéyouu; oi SE ye Aoyáðes abtob, otípoc v sUtol TIC 
TeAatav, Savpaotiyv £vemoiovv trjv mpoodov, mé&vteg ókpi&Govrec, MAVTES 
opty avtes (183-187) 

As for the rest - the common crowd that followed alongside from both the 
countryside and the city - why should I describe them in detail? But as for the 
governor’s picked men, one might call them a company of retainers, they made 
a marvelous entrance, all of them in their prime, all of them in swelling vigour. 


Here Timarion has adapted several details from Kalasiris’ description of the hecatomb 
of oxen brought by the Thessalian delegation. 


'Hyeiro pév ékatópßn, vóv teAovpévov àvópóv &ypowotéípov piov te Kai 
otoÀnv égeAkopévov: TO pv CHa éké&oto xwóva Aevkóv eig óOykoAnv 
&véoTeAAe, xelp dé 1 e&t oov OE Kai poo Mapayvpvovupévy néAekvv ótoropov 
eexpadaivev. Oi Boeg péAaves zvteg, TOV abyéíva OPPIYÕVTEŞ Kal zpóc 
KUPT@PA pérpiov Eyeipovtec (3.1.3-4) 

A hecatomb of oxen led the way, and the initiates who followed in their train 
were quite rustic in their life and dress. Each girded himself about the thighs 
with a belt around a white chiton, and his right hand together with his 
shoulder and breast was bare, and he bore a double axe on high. The oxen 
were all black, and lifted their neck with its swelling muscles into a fair bulge. 


Here echoes of the oxen in the fullness of their prime, along with their rustic attendants, 
have found their way into Timarion's description of the governor's procession, with its 
mass of spectators from the countryside and city as well as the governor's lusty cavalry- 
men themselves. 

Before proceeding with a physical description of the governor, Timarion relates a 
history (or &pxotoAoyíav as he calls it) of the governor’s ancestry which he learned, 
characteristically, from one of the bystanders.** This section parallels, in both general 
conception and detail, Kalasiris' description of the heroic ancestry of the Thessalian del- 
egation, which he in turn learned from Charikles, his fellow spectator.” 


24 Tim. 227-8. See n. 19 above. 
25 2.34. 
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This mimesis is extended to the level of individual words: Timarion describes the 
illustrious lineage of the governor's paternal grandfather: 6 te yap èk matpoc nános 
abt TH TPOtA qépov TÕV Ev TH uey&Ar Ppvyia xpotov (‘For his grandfather on his 
father’s side had the first of the first in Great Phrygia’ 212-213). A few lines later he 
uses a similar phrase to describe the woman his father won as ‘the meed of his soldierly 
valour’: tà mp@ta káxetvrjv TOV zpotíotov yevov pepopévyv (‘she too had the best of 
the first families’ 219-220). These phrases themselves as well as their very redundancy 
seem to derive from a similar expression in the account Kalasiris receives of Theagenes’ 
noble ancestry. He boasts to descend not only from Achilles but also from Patroclus: óg 
Kai AxtAAei ovveotpatevoev èv mpatotc exi Dov Kai tfj Tpa@THS TOV Moppióóvov due TO 
ovyyevis ¿čñpye poipac (‘who also fought with Achilles among the first men at Troy and 
who led the first division of the Mymidons on account of his kinship with him’ 2.34.6). 

In his account of the governor’s noble background, Timarion describes how his 
paternal grandfather’s exploits inspired ‘old tales’ (maActoi Aóyoi) which in turn gave 
him his name. Here Timarion hints etymologically at the governor's Palaiologan 
ancestry, which he avoids mentioning explicitly. The author's etymological pun seems 
to be an attempt by the author to ‘cap’ Heliodoros' word play on the ‘properly Hellenic’ 
roots of the Thessalian delegation: at 2.34.2 Charikles describes to Kalasiris the ancestry 
of the Thessalian delegation: 


"oi pév Aivi&veg" &pr] “Oettaructic oti poipacs TO evyevéotatov Kai &xpifóg 
'"EAAnvikóv ag’ “EAAnvos tod AevkoAtovoc" (2.34.2). 


“The Ainians,” he said, “are the most noble of the Thessalian extraction and are 
Hellenic in the proper sense, descending from Hellen the son of Deukalion.” 


The Ainians can be called ‘properly Hellenic’ because they claim descent directly from 
Hellen himself, who gave his name at first to Thessalians and then to the entire Hellenic 
race. That the author of the Timarion is responding to this passage in particular with an 
etymology of his own on the origin of the Palaiologan name is further suggested by the 
fact that he later uses Heliodoros’ very phrase ‘properly Hellenic’ (axpipdc “EAAnv) 
when he sees Aiakos in Hades to refer to his origins in ‘old’ Hellas, which he specifies 
further as Thessaly.*’ 

Finally, I suggest that the Heliodoros connection explains, in Timarion’s history of 
the governor's ancestry, his use at 222-223 of the epithet Aineianes (tv Aivewxvov), as 
in ‘descendants of Aeneas,’ to refer to Italians, a word so rare as to be almost a hapax.*® 
This seems in fact to be a veiled allusion to Theagenes’ delegation, who are Ainianes 
(Aivi&vec) in origin - a point of history which Kalasiris’ informant expands upon at 


26 Tim. 214. For the Palaiologan identity of the governor see n. 4 above. 

27 Tim. 705-706. 

28 The only parallels I can find are Theodoros Gazes Epist. 25.147 and Herodian Epimerismoi 34, as well 
as in a point on inflection in Choeroboscus Prolegomena et scholia in Theodosii Alexandrini canones 
isagogicos de flexione nominum 138.8. 
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some length while repeating the name several times. Though a relatively obscure Thessa- 
lian race, Ainianes appear in surviving texts exponentially more often than Aineianes. 
The author of the Timarion manages to work in a reference to Theagenes’ compatriots, 
albeit obliquely, while seeming to describe the Italian branch of the governor’s family. 

We come then to the description of the governor himself. This is a highly-wrought 
passage with echoes of a variety of different texts, and it has been the focus of sustained 
literary analysis.~” Here we focus on two elements in particular that a) have a Helio- 
doros connection and b) hint indirectly but masterfully at the author’s method of 
composition. 

To begin with, Timarion cites a passage of Genesis to describe the beauty of the 
governor’s eyes and teeth: yapomotoi oi 6pOadpoi abtob, óc dd oivov, Kai Aevkoi oi 
OdSdvtEeg abo, rj y&Xa (‘his eyes were gladdening, as if from wine, as his teeth were 
white as milk’).°° Here with the word yaporowoi, Timarion is giving the falsa lectio of 
Septuagint manuscripts for yoporot.?! However, there seems to be an ulterior motive 
for citing this verse in particular, and that is the prominent use of the adjective yapomdéc 
in the description of Theagenes’ appearance at 2.35.1: óq0o0qi06 oózo pèv xapomdc 
xaporórtepov (‘his eye was not over-fiercely fierce’). The author of the Timarion cer- 
tainly knew this very passage of Heliodoros, as we shall see soon. 

A few lines later Timarion describes the governor's hair: 


Kop dé abT péAatva èv ovdapdc, ExvOr 68 ob xá&vv: THs &kpóTNTOG 68 TOUTWV 
KoAaTopevns kekpapévov GAAO TL Pappa Oavpdotov Trjv tpiya bréBante. TÓ TE 
yàp péAav adbypNnpov Kai avépaotov, TÓ Te ExvOdv yuvaikddes kai &vavdpov-: TO 
dr] Kexpapeévov ¿ë appotépwv £v avdpeia péper TOV Epwta (259-264). 


His hair was hardly black, but not entirely blond either. With the extremities of 
these colours held in check, another, marvelous mixed hue coloured his hair. 
For black is rough and unlovable, while blond is womanish and unmanly. But 


that which is mixed from both shades together in manliness produces desire in 
the beholder. 


Now, there are plenty of passages in ancient literature describing the artful ‘blending’ of 
colours like this, but there is one passage in particular in Heliodoros that, once we estab- 
lish its connection with the governor here, also yields a reading of the Timarion passage 
that comments upon the character of its own composition. At 3.4.4 Kalasiris recounts 
how the heroine Charikleia makes a dramatic entrance at the festival, and in his descrip- 
tion of her appearance he lingers over a device on her girdle, which features a pair of 
serpents: 


29 See Alexiou, ‘Literary subversion’, 36-45 and Krallis, ‘Harmless satire’, 230-239. 
30 Tim. 236-7 = Genesis 49.12, cited by Vlachakos 192 n. 69. 
31 See LSJ s.v. yapomoudc. 
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Oi 8 Yoav trjv pév LAV xpvooi TH xpotv è xvavoi, 6 yap xpvoóc o7 TIS 


1éxvrio EpeAaiveto(1) va TO tTpayd Kai petaBaAAOV týs Poridoc TO EavOG (2) TO 
peravdéc (1b) kpabév(3) émrdelEntan. 





They were made of gold but dark blue in color. For the gold was blackened by 
the art of the craftsmen so that the black colour, blended with the gold, might 
depict the roughness and the shifting quality of the scales. 


Combine this with the description of Theagenes’ eyes from 2.35.1: 


peAatvopevoc (1c) copapóv (4) te &pa Kai obk avépaotov (5) BAénov... 





His eye was black, and his glance severe yet not unlovable. 


The two passages, the one describing Charikleia’s girdle and the other Theagenes’ eyes, 
yield, when ‘blended’ together, the description of the governor’s hair: 


Kop dé abTH péAciva (1) pèv ovdapdc, ExvOr (2) 86 ob M&vv- THs aKpdtNTOS 88 
TOLTWV koAaGogévng kekpapévov (3) GAAO TL Poppa Oavpcotov trv Tpixa 
bréPamte. TO te yàp pédAav (1) adypnpov (4) kai avépaotov (5), TO ve EavOov (2) 








yuvoukóóec Kai c&vavdpov: TO ù Kekpapéevov (3) && cyrpotépwov £v avdpeia pépet 
tóv Epwta (259-264). 


Here I have assigned numbers to the constituent motifs of the two passages. For exam- 
ple, the motifs of ‘blackness’ (1, 1b, 1c), ‘blondness’ (2) and ‘mixing’ (3) all pass from 
the description of the girdle into the description of the governor's hair. Motifs 4 and 5 
comprise a pair of adjectives - ‘severe’ (copapóv/abyynpóv) and ‘unlovable’ (&vépaocov) 
- that pass from the description of Theagenes' eyes (which are severe ‘yet not unlov- 
able’) into the description of the governor's hair. There, the extreme of unleavened 
blackness is characterized as ‘rough and unlovely', and here I think that Heliodoros’ 
copapóv has become the comparable avypynpóv in the Timarion. The mixed colours of 
the hair of the doux are modelled upon the language describing the mixing process used 
to design the girdle. Moreover, our author has ‘imitated’ the craft of the girdle by taking 
select phrases from its description and mixing them together with elements taken from 
the description of Theagenes' eyes at 2.35. The passage demonstrates textually the very 
phenomenon it describes: as the hair colour of the doux is made more beautiful by com- 
bining male and female qualities (the rough, unlovable black and the womanish, 
unmanly blond), so Timarion has rendered his description of the governor all the more 
admirable by selecting and combining features from the descriptions of the hero and 
heroine of Heliodoros. The art of the girdle's craftsman is trumped by the art of the 
Timarion author himself, and the admiration that Timarion reports the spectators felt 
towards the governor gestures towards the admiration that we as readers are meant to 
feel towards his creator. 

Finally, we come to the celebration of the liturgy itself (273-279). Timarion 
describes how the presence in the audience of such distinguished personages as the 
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governor inspired the participants to perform their roles with all the more care.” 
Among those participants are female singers who divide into two choirs to perform an 
antiphonal hymn: 


rjv dé obk &vópóv póvov byvos &vareurópevocs, GAA Sù Kai yovaikes Soro Kal 


HovaGovoal mepi TO mtepbylov evL@vuLa mov Tod iepob, mpdcg úo yYopotc 
&vtupovoug SiorpeGetoat Kai adtaL TO Sotov &neiðovv TH paptupt (276-279). 





The hymn was performed not only by men, but there were women also, 
dedicated to a holy and monastic life, around the left wing of the church, who 
divided into two antiphonal choirs, and these too rendered their sacred 
offering to the martyr. 


As we might now expect, this passage responds to a moment in the celebration of the 
festival at Delphi, when at 3.2.1 the Thessalian maidens ‘divide into two choirs’ who 
carry different types of baskets: 


dujpyvto dé eig S00 yopotc, kai ai pàv &pepov xoAaOtokovc—ó zpótoc xopóc 
&vOÉov te xoi M@paiwv zA/pewg, ai dé Kava meppótov te Kai Ovpapétov 
kavrjpopoboat TOV tÓztov £6oó8íq KATETVEOV. 


[The maidens] divided into two choirs, and the first carried narrow baskets full 
of flowers and fruit, while the second carried reed baskets of pastries and 
incense, and filled the area with perfume. 


After performing a dance - balancing their baskets on their heads and holding hands 
with one another - one of the two choruses 'gives the key to the tune' to the other, who 
in turn sing a hymn of praise to Thetis, Peleus, Achilles and Neoptolemos (3.2.2). 

After the hymn, the service for Saint Demetrios is concluded: émei 8é rj Oewpia koi tà 
TOD évayıopoŭ ovveTeAéoOn oópzavra vópjupo (‘when the service and all the rites of the 
offering were completed’ 279-281). The phrasing here is based on Kalasiris' (unsuccess- 
ful) attempt to round off his narrative of the festival ceremonies prematurely (3.1.1): 
Enei è 1) mon) Kai 6 oúpnrac évaytopoc éteAéoOn (‘when the procession and the entire 








offering was concluded’). The lexical imitation is quite careful, from the opening émei 5é 
and the verbs with the same root to the formulation that combines a similar first element 
(Sewpia and mop) with a reference to the évaytopoc. 

After the service is complete Timarion joins the governor and the demos as they all 
return to their separate lodgings, as in Kalasiris’ narrative the demos of Delphi return to 
their homes after the final ceremonies. ?? 


32 Tim. 273-274. 

33 3.6.1: éhédvto pv Ñ Mop Mpdc eboyxíav TOV Oettak@v cpomévrov, 6 68 &AXoc pos én’ olkov tòv {iov 
Exaotoc arexapnoev (‘the procession had dispersed as the Thessalians turned to their feast, while the rest of 
the populace departed, each to his own home’). Cf. Tim. 282-284: «à 8rjuo navti xoi và SovKi tod iepod 
cvve£rjAOopev: Kai &nhAðopev oð KateAvopev (“we departed from the church together with the entire populace 
and the governor, and we went back to where we were staying’). 
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From then on, to widen our scope, Charikleia falls victim to love sickness which is 
misdiagnosed as a physical ailment (3.19); Kalasiris correctly identifies the true cause of 
her sickness and prepares her elopement with Theagenes. This elopement is arranged to 
make it seem that Theagenes and his Thessalian company have forcibly abducted Chari- 
kleia off into Locris, while in fact Theagenes and Charikleia use the diversion to make 
their escape (4.17-8). Their subsequent travels and misadventures will form the bulk of 
the novel’s plot. In the same way, Timarion will fall victim to a fever that leads to his 
‘misdiagnosis’ at the hands of psychopomps who lead his soul forcibly to Hades, 
thereby beginning the main plot of the novel. 

Looking back to an earlier point in Timarion’s narrative, we can suggest a literary 
motivation for his excursus on the Axios River - where it rises in mountains of Bulgaria, 
its course as it is fed by lesser streams, and its contributions to local agriculture (75-90). 
Timarion gives this excursus as he narrates how he went on a hunting trip to the Axios 
valley while waiting for the Demetria to begin. We can compare this to the long descrip- 
tion of the nature of the Nile - including the eternally perplexing question of its source, 
as well as its idiosyncratic qualities and the benefits it offers mankind - that Kalasiris 
delivered to fellow spectators at Delphi before the beginning of the Thessalian theoria.** 

We have then throughout these sections of the Timarion a thoroughgoing engage- 
ment with the festival described by Heliodoros, an engagement perhaps best character- 
ized, as I mentioned above, by the concept of literary mimesis. Our author plays this 
game at a particularly high level: answering Heliodoros pun for etymological pun, slip- 
ping in a disguised allusion to the Thessalian's obscure homeland, and even managing 
to turn one of his allusive complexes into a meta-poetic nod to his own methods of com- 
position. As described above, in the lines in question (259-264), he takes a passage 
about blended colours in Charikleia's girdle, blends it together with language from the 
description of Theagenes' eyes, and from the mixture produces a description of the gov- 
ernor's hair; this description in turn proclaims the special beauty produced in the hair 
by the blending of different colours to which gender-coded qualities are attributed. 
There are worse metaphors that we could use to characterize our author's method of 
depicting the Demetria by mixing twelfth-century Christian realia together with features 
from Heliodoros' festival. 

There remains, finally, the question I pointed towards at the start. Why was our 
author drawn to this festival description in particular as a model for his Dernetria? 

We can find at least part of the answer in the purpose of the Thessalian delegation 
to Delphi. They have come to honour their kinsmen and local hero Neoptolemos, who 
has been adopted as a figure of cult also by the citizens of Delphi, where he is venerated 
as a hero and defender of the city. The reason that he receives such high honour at Del- 
phi, left ambiguous by Kalasiris himself but alluded to in the hymn he repeats to Kne- 
mon, can be found in Pausanias: 


34 2.28.1. 
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ws dé éc xeipag ovvijecav, éevtadOa Kepavvol Te £pépovto s rob Taratac Kai 
amoppayeioat zérpou TOV Tlapvacood, Seipath te avdpec EPlotavto OMAITaL toic 
BapBapoic: tovtov tobs pév ¿č Ymxepfopécov A€yovow &AOciv, “Yrépoyov Kai 
Apdadoxov, tov è tpitov IIóppov civar tov AyAgwc: £vayitovot ÕÈ &xó cats 
Aeàgoì tis ovppaxiac IIóppo, mpotepov £xovteg ate avdpdc moAepiov Kai TO 
Livia v &cypitq.?? 

When [the Delphians and the Gauls] came to blows, on the spot bolts of 
lightning flew forth against the Gauls, as well as rocks broken off from 
Parnassus, and in front of the barbarians there appeared figures of terror, 
armed men, and they say two of them came from the Hyperboreans, 
Hyperochos and Amadokos, and that the third was Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. And because of this act of alliance the Delphians offer cult to Pyrrhus, 
though they previously held his tomb in dishonour as if it belonged to an 
enemy. 


The shade of the hero Neoptolemos/Pyrrhus - who had been unjustly murdered at Del- 
phi by Orestes - appeared when Delphi was attacked by the Gauls in 279 BCE. As a cul- 
tic hero and defender of the city, Neoptolemos is a parallel to the martyr Demetrios, 
whose cult and fame exploded precisely in response to his role in defending Thessaloniki 
from a different set of barbarian invaders from the North: the Slavs and Avars.?^ It was 
in this guise — as a bulwark of the city against foreign invaders - that Demetrios was 
most well-known throughout Byzantine history, even as he is to the present day. The 
author of the Timarion may have found in the Delphic celebrations honouring that 
city’s heroic patron and defender a fitting analogue to the Demetria. Or perhaps he 
found in the literary depiction of the cult awarded to Neoptolemos a suitable rival 
against which to exercise his ingenuity in describing the Demetria. Or even, to follow- 
up on Krallis’ analysis of Timarion’s shiftiness as a story-teller, our author may have 
found in Kalasiris a model for the talent for narrative deception with which he hoped to 
endow his own character.*” 

Regardless of the author’s specific motivations for choosing the Delphic festival to 
emulate, we can at the very least hold up this passage as a particularly creative moment 
in the history of the Byzantine reception of the ancient novels. More tendentiously, we 
might use the author's methods - a mimetic reconstitution of a thematically related 


35 Pausanias, Pausaniae Graeciae descriptio, ed. F. Spiro (Leipzig 1903) 1.4.4. Pausanias again refers to 
Pyrrhus’ defense of Delphi against the Gauls at 10.23.2. 

36 For Demetrios’ decisive intervention during the Slav-Avar siege of 586, as described in the miracle 
collection of John of Thessaloniki, see J. C. Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki: civic patron and 
protector, 4-7" centuries CE (Harrisburg 1999) 127-131. 

37 Krallis, ‘Harmless satire’, 233 et passim. For what has become the almost proverbial unreliability of 
Kalasiris as a narrator, see J. Winkler, “The mendacity of Kalasiris and the narrative strategy of Heliodorus’ 
Aithiopika’, in G. Williams (ed.), Later Greek Literature (=Yale Classical Studies 27) (Cambridge 1982) 93- 
158. 
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festival - to associate him more closely with the circle of Niketas Eugeneianos and Theo- 
dore Prodromos. Finally, almost every feature of the description of the Demetria - from 
the festival procession to the appearance and ancestry of the doux to the arrangement 
of choirs - can be seen to have an analogue in Heliodoros. We should therefore be more 
hesitant in approaching this section in the Timarion as a source for the social and liturgi- 
cal history of Thessaloniki and the Dernetria without allowing for the literary purpose 
served by the details of the festival description. The reading offered here means that the 
Timarion tells us less about twelfth-century Thessaloniki, but it also means that, as if in 
compensation, we learn something more about the cultural horizons of our author and 
his twelfth-century Constantinopolitan context. 

The author weaves elements from Heliodoros' Delphic festival into his depiction of 
the Demetria and his frame narrative. He seems to entertain the idea that the festival 
and liturgical office for Saint Demetrios as well as the celebrants themselves function 
more or less as cultural equivalents to their Delphic counterparts. If we assume that the 
author expected his audience to respond positively or at least to be entertained by his 
exploration of the overlap between ancient and Christian festival practice, then this 
attests to the Komnenian period's interest in the past as a ‘mirror’ to the present. ^? We 
can go further and see the author's depiction of the Dernetria as a gesture of tolerance 
extended to the culture of antiquity. As such it is of a piece with the favourable charac- 
terization of the two pagan judges of the underworld, Aiakos and Minos, whose toler- 
ance towards other religions is noted by Timarion's guide and former teacher Theodore 
of Smyrna.?? Margaret Alexiou has found in the Timarion ‘an intellectual reassessment 
of the relative merits of antiquity and Byzantium’ in which antiquity wins out on a num- 
ber of scores, including the tolerance it is considered to display to other cultures.*° We 
can see the Timarion itself as an attempt to redress that imbalance, and its lionization of 
the past as a plea for greater tolerance in the present. The author's depiction of the 
Demetria works in two directions. It treats the festivals of antiquity with the same 
cross-confessional sympathy that Timarion himself is glad to receive at the hands of the 
judicial tribunal in the underworld, which consists of two pagans and the emperor The- 
ophilos, an iconoclast. It also suggests an understanding on the part of the author that 
some constants could be identified between contemporary orthodox practice and the 
religious customs of antiquity. In its use of Heliodoros' Delphic festival, the depiction of 
the Demetria presents not only an interpretive challenge to the religious and social histo- 
rian, but also a new point of inquiry to the student of Byzantine humanism. 


38 See Alexiou, After Antiquity, 98 on how Eustathios Homer commentaries ‘not only provide an 
unprecedented wealth of scholarly detail but draw constant comparisons between past and present, holding 
one as mirror to the other.' 

39 Cf. Tim. 725-729. Alexiou, After Antiquity 109 suggests that it was passages such as this that drove 
Constantine Akropolites to declare the text fit for burning thanks to its anti-Christian message. 

40 Alexiou, After Antiquity, 110. 
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My subject is the relatively small body of literary texts written on the islands of Crete 
and Cyprus, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, under the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance. As a matter of fact, the two articles I published in BMGS during 
the first ten years of its existence had nothing to do with Renaissance literature. My 
delayed appearance in my chosen field offers me a personal angle to comment on one of 
the ways the subject has changed since the mid-1970s. 

From my undergraduate days I was strongly attracted to this period and in par- 
ticular to the works of Vitsentzos Kornaros, Georgios Chortatsis and the other Cretan 
playwrights. Although I was deflected by my doctoral supervisor into a slightly earlier 
period and to a rather different kind of text, I never lost my fascination for the Cretan 
works, which I taught to students, but at that time - the mid-1970s - I did not venture 
to engage in research on them. The field was widely regarded as the fiefdom of a small 
number of mainly Greek scholars, who were primarily (even exclusively) interested in 
traditional philological issues - authorship, dating, sources, textual problems - with a 
few very distinguished exceptions. There were also a few non-Greek scholars of the 
post-war generation who had ventured into this field; notable among them was Gareth 
Morgan, whose pioneering Oxford DPhil (‘The sources and inspiration of Cretan 
poetry under the Venetians’) had been serialized in Kpgrik& Xpoviká in 1960, and who 
had also published an article on ‘French and Italian elements in the Erotokritos’ in the 
same journal in 1953. And in the 1970s two young British scholars, Alfred Vincent 
and Rosemary Bancroft-Marcus, completed doctoral theses on the Cretan playwrights 
Foskolos and Chortatsis respectively, and started to publish their own major contribu- 
tions to research on Cretan drama. They were the brave exceptions, who had probably 
also benefited from the encouragement of an enlightened supervisor, and who tackled 
texts on which previous research was dominated by the likes of Stefanos Xanthoudidis 
and Emmanouil Kriaras, not to mention august 19th-century figures like Konstantinos 
Sathas and Émile Legrand. 
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At precisely the time BMGS was getting underway, the University of Birmingham 
had become an important focus of research on the Cretan Renaissance, thanks to the 
inspired leadership of Margaret Alexiou and Alfred Vincent and the committed support 
of Anthony Bryer. The University Library had acquired the best extant manuscript of 
the tragedy Erofili in 1970. Postgraduate research on the text of the manuscript was 
initiated, Cretan literature figured prominently in one of the annual symposia of Byzan- 
tine Studies held at Birmingham, and there was even an abridged performance of the 
Cretan comedy Fortounatos. When Vincent left for Australia in 1974, to take up a lec- 
tureship at the University of Sydney, it was difficult to sustain the momentum and there 
was, inevitably, some reduction in activity, though scholars such as Margaret Alexiou, 
Christos Alexiou and Raphaelle Collins continued to research and teach Cretan texts. 

There was, perhaps surprisingly (or perhaps not), nothing comparable happening at 
Greek universities. It is remarkable that the Greek academics in post in the 1950s, '60s 
and ’70s produced very few graduates who went on to specialize in Cretan (or Cypriot) 
literary studies of the Renaissance period. Apart from Kriaras’s student Komnini Pido- 
nia, the only case that comes to mind is the great Nikos Panagiotakis (1935-97), who 
supervised the theses of two scholars, Stefanos Kaklamanis and Yannis Mavromatis, 
who have since become leading figures in Cretan literary studies in Greece and beyond. 
Perhaps it’s unfair to depict the Greek scene in the 1970s as moribund, presided over by 
a small number of ageing academics, some of whom had indeed given much of value in 
their own research, but who were not handing the torch on to a new generation. But 
that’s the way it appeared to a young foreign researcher who was passionately interested 
in Cretan literature but saw it as forbidden territory for the likes of him. So it was not 
until 1986 that I plucked up the courage to give a paper in Greece on a Cretan topic, at 
the 6th International Congress of Cretan Studies, which took place that year in Chania. 
I need not have worried. The ‘old guard’ responded favourably to my contribution and 
I published the paper in the first issue of the new journal Cretan Studies in 1988 - rather 
than wait the customary five years for it to appear in the official conference proceedings. 

The contrast between the '70s and the present is considerable, then, firstly in terms 
of the opportunities for younger scholars to present their work and to have novel 
approaches taken seriously by the ‘establishment’: we have become more democratic 
and more open to new ideas. At the same time - and perhaps not unrelatedly - the 
volume of research, measured in terms of published books, articles and conference 
papers, has increased hugely. Some illustrative numbers, based just on Erotokritos, can 
be culled from a bibliography compiled by Stefanos Kaklamanis which goes up to 
2005. In the ten years 1950-9, some twenty-seven items appeared (editions and transla- 
tions are not included); the figure for the 1960s was not dissimilar: twenty-six. The 
1970s saw an increase to thirty-seven publications, which then doubled to seventy-four 
in the 1980s. A further rise to ninety-three is observed in the 1990s, and in the six years 
to 2005 (when the bibliography was compiled) there were already fifty-two publications 
in print. Admittedly, Erotokritos has become a particular growth industry, but I have no 
doubt that a significant expansion of research on other Cretan texts and literary topics 
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has also taken place, in part due to the increasing number of conferences and to the 
establishment of new academic journals, such as ITapáfaoig. 

Research on Cretan drama has been matched by an increase in theatrical pro- 
ductions, with which we can also link adaptations of Erotokritos for the stage, as well 
as a great variety of musical settings. All this indicates a greater public awareness of 
these works and their literary significance in Greece and Cyprus, which is a further 
factor leading to the greater prominence of Renaissance literature in research and 
publication. Of course there has been a general growth in academic research, including 
Modern Greek studies, over the past four decades, for reasons that it is not necessary to 
discuss here. My impression, however, is that the expansion has been more marked in 
the field Pm focusing on than in, say, late-medieval or even twentieth-century Greek 
literary studies, though it is true that the nineteenth century, and particularly literature 
written in katharevousa, has also emerged from neglect in recent decades. But quantity 
is only one aspect, and we need more qualitative assessments to give a clearer picture of 
how the field has changed. 

The analysis, critical evaluation and interpretation of works of literature depends 
on the availability of reliable critical editions of the texts. Forty years ago it was neces- 
sary to go back to the editions of Xanthoudidis for Erotokritos (1915), Fortounatos 
(1922) and Erofili (1928), all of which had various shortcomings. Even where a more 
recent edition existed, for example The Sacrifice of Abraham by Megas (1954), it needed 
to be used with caution. Things started to change in the 1960s and 1970s with the publi- 
cation of several new or improved editions: The Shepherdess (Stylianos Alexiou 1963), 
Katzourbos (Linos Politis 1964), Panoria (Kriaras 1975), Statbis (Martini 1976), and 
then in 1980 two editions of great significance: Vincent's Fortounatos and the landmark 
Erotokritos by Stylianos Alexiou. In the course of the next fifteen years there followed a 
number of so-called ypnotıkés exddoeic, without critical apparatus but accompanied by 
authoritative introductions and intended to appeal to a wider readership. We owe these 
editions, which include the lengthy historical poem of Bounialis as well as works of 
Cretan and Heptanesian drama, to Stylianos Alexiou and Martha Aposkiti. There is no 
doubt that this editorial activity provided a vital stimulus to research, as well as theat- 
rical performances, and to the inclusion of several of these works in school and univer- 
sity curricula. This is not to say that the task of producing critical editions is now done. 
Far from it. We still lack modern scholarly editions, based on all extant witnesses, for a 
number of texts, of which the most important is the tragedy Erofili. However, there is 
now an awareness that different kinds of edition may be appropriate for different 
purposes and different audiences, but perhaps not yet an acceptance that editions made 
thirty or forty years ago may need to be updated or replaced - something which is the 
norm in other literatures. 

Related to the issue of editions is the development and use of technological aids. 
The academic world has yet to benefit fully from the application of new technologies to 
the analysis and study of Cretan Renaissance literature, but some useful advances have 
been made. Concordances and rhyme-tables in particular have been utilized for stylistic 
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analysis (thanks to the enlightened initiative of Dia Philippides), while other appli- 
cations (e.g. as research tools for critical editions or linguistic analyses) are still quite 
rare. One of the pioneers in this area, Rosemary Bancroft-Marcus, was already produc- 
ing machine-readable texts for her research on Chortatsis in the 1970s. There are indi- 
cations that quite a few editors and critics are now making use of digitized texts, or even 
producing their own texts, but remarkably little has been placed in the public domain. 

It is not, then, the application of technology that radically distinguishes the schol- 
arly output of the present decade from that of the 1970s, nor even the adoption of ‘the- 
ory’ (though that has left its imprint and we will come to it shortly). In my view, the 
way in which Cretan and Cypriot Renaissance studies have changed most noticeably 
over four decades can be summed up in one word: contextualization. In place of the old 
preoccupation with tracking down ‘sources’, whether of whole plots or story lines, or 
smaller elements such as imagery and motifs, the key words are now intertextuality and 
poetics. We have become much more interested in situating the Greek texts in relation 
to wider cultural phenomena, particularly of course the Italian Renaissance. This has 
taken various forms. One springs from the realization that Cretan authors were not 
merely adapting specific models but were actually well versed in the literary theory of 
their day and indeed current controversies. It is now possible, for example, not just to 
compare the styles of Kornaros and Chortatsis but to relate them to opposing sides in 
the ongoing debate between the Ancients and the Moderns. The concept of decorum 
has been used to analyse the Cretan comedies, and tragedy has been situated in relation 
to manneristic and baroque tendencies of the time. The pervading influence of Petrarch 
and his followers on imagery, particularly in relation to love themes, has been explored 
in relation to Cretan and Cypriot texts, most notably by the late Michalis Lassithiotakis. 
Furthermore, we have discovered the relevance of works such as The Courtier of Bal- 
dassar Castiglione and The Prince of Niccolo Machiavelli to the depiction of social 
mores, courtly behaviour and political power in the Cretan texts, while Massimo Peri 
has shown how contemporary medical knowledge underlies the representation of physi- 
cal and emotional states in Erotokritos. 

Systematic research on the historical background and the social, political and cul- 
tural institutions of Crete in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has been of enor- 
mous benefit to literary scholars who seek to situate Cretan literature in the context of 
contemporary society (something which - it must be acknowledged - Alexiou was 
already attempting in his seminal studies from the 1950s onwards). Forty years ago 
there was considerable uncertainty about the dating of several of the Cretan texts (Erot- 
okritos, The Sacrifice of Abrabam, the plays of Chortatsis). Now, thanks to the 
researches of Panagiotakis, Mavromatis and others, we can be more confident about 
when the texts were composed (though not all the issues have been satisfactorily 
resolved), and as a consequence contextual approaches can be more fruitfully pursued. 

The relatively new field of Comparative Literature has encouraged fertile compara- 
tive research on Cretan texts together with works written in French, Spanish, Italian 
and English (especially Shakespeare) in roughly the same period. Comparison of plots 
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or characterization is not a new thing, but now the focus is much more on the social and 
political context in which the texts were composed, with an emphasis on issues such as 
gender, race, social class and power. Such theoretically informed comparative work, 
often undertaken for Masters and PhD dissertations (particularly but not exclusively in 
Britain and the USA), has served to introduce Cretan literature to a wider audience, and 
it is to be hoped that this trend will continue. Particular mention should be made of 
comparisons between Cretan and other South-East European literatures, particularly 
theatrical works in the Dalmatian coastal area, which have been pioneered by Walter 
Puchner. Forty years ago it is unlikely that anyone would have thought of making such 
comparisons, or considered them relevant. Since we are now much more aware of 
‘reception’ aspects of the field, it makes sense to compare how different regions that 
came into contact with Italian Renaissance literature and culture, particularly those 
regions that shared a Venetian connection, assimilated and reacted to those contacts. 

The other side of the coin is the investigation of how Cretan works have been 
received, interpreted and revamped in later centuries. Again, the main case study tends 
to be Erotokritos, largely because of its wide circulation as a printed text from 1713 
onwards. Bibliographical research remains important, but reception studies have vastly 
enlarged the scope of research to include areas that would scarcely have been thought 
appropriate for an academic philologist to study in the 1970s, for example, in relation 
to the visual arts and the comic book. Oddly, the much-vaunted oral tradition of Erot- 
okritos has not been the subject of specific investigation, as far as I am aware. Nonethe- 
less, a more sophisticated engagement with the reception of this and other Cretan texts 
is one of the more striking changes in the field over the past four decades. 

A preoccupation with theory per se has not, however, marked this field of research 
to the same extent as other periods of Greek literature, but this does not mean that 
theoretical approaches developed since the 1970s have passed it by - far from it. In fact 
there is a good deal of work that makes use of, for example, narratological, feminist, 
post-structuralist and other approaches, sensitively and with illuminating results; 
indeed, this is another way in which younger scholars, with a sound training in theory 
and methodology, have been able to make their mark. 

Comparative and contextual studies have also led to a clearer understanding of the 
place these ‘early modern’ texts occupy in the history of post-medieval Greek literature. 
One very welcome development is the explicit connection of the Cretan Renaissance 
texts with the Cypriot lyric poems found in the unique Venice manuscript, edited by 
Themis Siapkaras-Pitsillides (1952 and 1975). The edition and its introduction provided 
a sound basis for further research, which, however, was slow to take off. The Petrarchan 
character of (many though not all of) these poems was well established, and specific 
models had been identified. Work on their metrics, and later their style, appeared from 
time to time. But it was the analytical studies of Elsie Mathiopoulou-Tornaritou that 
cast doubt on the editor’s assumption that the poems were all the work of a single Cyp- 
riot poet. She has argued for multiple authorship across a time-span of perhaps seven 
decades, up to ca. 1571. Her use of the term canzoniere for the collection has been 
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widely accepted. The Petrarchistic imagery has been fruitfully studied by other scholars 
in comparison with various Cretan works and, in general, there has been an upsurge of 
interest in this extremely varied collection of poems, over the past two decades. At the 
same time a more positive picture of the period of Venetian rule in Cyprus has emerged 
from the work of political, economic and social historians. 

If the Cypriot canzoniere has now been brought into a closer relationship with 
study of the Cretan Renaissance (not least because this kind of lyric poetry has, tantaliz- 
ingly, not survived from Crete - though it must have existed), something similar has 
also happened with literary works written in Crete, or by Cretans, in Italian. Recent edi- 
tions of such Italo-Cretan plays and narrative poems, but also historical works and 
memoirs, have considerably enhanced our knowledge of Cretan society and cultural 
activity. It was, after all, a bilingual society, at least in the urban areas, and it is a fact 
that some Cretans, for all their pride in their place of birth, chose to write in Italian. 
This is not so different, perhaps, from the adoption of Renaissance styles in painting or 
music by other native-born Cretans. 

The corpus of Cretan literature, in terms of the number of surviving texts, remains 
virtually unchanged from forty years ago, but I would argue that the way it is viewed, 
by both scholars and the ‘general public’, has undergone far-reaching change. Partly, as 
suggested earlier, this is due to the sheer quantity of research and publication. The ‘Neo- 
graeca Medii Aevi' conference series, for example, has since its establishment in 1986 
provided an international forum for research and scholarly interaction, attested by the 
seven substantial volumes of proceedings from six conferences (held in Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Cyprus, the United Kingdom and Greece). Four other conferences have focused 
on a single text, Erotokritos, beginning with the ground-breaking conference on the 
poem's poetics, held in Heraklion in 2003. In 2015 alone two smaller events devoted to 
Erotokritos have taken place: one in Thessaloniki, one in Siteia. Conferences and collec- 
tive volumes covering the broader field of Cretan Renaissance studies add to the picture. 
Translation of Cretan literary works into the main European languages has made pro- 
gress, though many gaps still exist. As far as English is concerned, we have recently 
acquired excellent translations of all the known works of Chortatsis by Rosemary 
Bancroft-Marcus, accompanied by new editions of the texts (2013), and a reliable prose 
rendering of Erotokritos, published in Australia (Betts, Gauntlett and Spilias, 2004). 
This is a far cry from the situation in 1975, when the only available translations of 
major Cretan works were done, in stilted English, in the 1920s. 

Much has changed, then, over the past four decades. It's not just the amount of 
research on Cretan literature, measured crudely in terms of publications, theses and con- 
ferences, that marks the difference, but the actual questions that are asked of the texts 
and the contextual information that is brought into the analysis and interpretation. The 
questions have certainly changed, though naturally there are still thorny issues that 
come in for repeated debate. We have largely got beyond the wearying and repetitive 
arguments about authorship, dating and sources. Instead, we debate questions such as 
how appropriate the label ‘Renaissance’ is to Cretan literature of the late sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries, and whether vernacular Greek played any part in the activities of 
the Cretan academies. The field has grown (and grown up), it has an impressive inter- 
national outreach, and it continues to recruit young researchers who recognize not only 
the intrinsic merits of the texts, but also their lasting impact on modern Greek literature 


and culture. 
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Periodically reviewing developments in a subject area and reflecting on the past and 
future directions of a discipline can be useful and instructive. In the case of Modern 
Greek Studies, this has rarely been done, and most of the reviews of the field come from 
USA.' So I take this opportunity to offer some thoughts on what has propelled changes 
in the field over the last forty years, on the fruitful (and occasionally trenchant) dialogue 
between Neohellenists inside and outside Greece and on the future of modern Greek stud- 
ies as an academic discipline. During this period modern Greek studies have flourished 
with a number of new trends, debates and scholarly preoccupations emerging. At the 
same time many research students received their doctorates from departments of Modern 
Greek Studies, particularly in the United Kingdom, and were subsequently appointed to 
teaching posts at Greek, Cypriot or other European, American and Australian universi- 
ties. Modern Greek departments in the UK have often been the driving force behind the 
discipline since the early 1980s. New approaches were introduced, challenging ideas were 
debated and influential publications emerged from those departments, which shaped the 
agenda for the study of modern Greek language, literature and culture. It should be noted 
that the influence of those departments in shaping the direction of modern Greek Studies 
has been out of all proportion to the number of staff teaching in them. 

Modern Greek associations and societies outside Greece have contributed substan- 
tially to the promotion of the discipline by organizing conferences, publishing journals 
and launching websites. The American Modern Greek Studies Association (MGSA) was 
founded in 1968 and its Journal of Modern Greek Studies first appeared in 1983; the 
Modern Greek Studies Association of Australia and New Zealand was set up in 1990 
and the European Society of Modern Greek Studies in 1995. These associations testify to 
the growth of Modern Greek Studies at the end of the twentieth century and have con- 
tributed to a transnational dialogue and the interdisciplinary exchange of ideas. During 
this period more resources for scholars and students became available. Greek language 


1 See the relevant sections of the special issues of the Journal of Modern Greek Studies 15.2 (1997), 24.1 
(2006), 29.1 (2011), 33.1 (2015). 
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dictionaries, grammars, new editions of texts, introductions to modern Greek literature 
and history, literary dictionaries, bibliographies (both general and more specialized) were 
published inside and outside Greece. Rare periodicals, old editions of books and other 
archival material were digitized and this has facilitated research enormously. 

At the same time the field faced disciplinary and institutional challenges with the 
rise of critical theory and the changing relationship with emerging fields such as Euro- 
pean Studies or with other cognate disciplines (e.g. Classics and Byzantine Studies) with 
which they had coexisted institutionally for a number of years. Though the two 
endowed chairs in the UK (the Koraes Chair of Modern Greek and Byzantine history, 
language and literature at King’s College London and the Bywater and Sotheby Profes- 
sorship of Byzantine and Modern Greek language and literature at Oxford) combined 
Byzantine and Modern Greek language and literature, this symbiosis became increas- 
ingly strained as the two subjects developed in different directions and Modern Greek 
Studies acquired scholarly identity and intellectual confidence. 

The conceptualization of Modern Greek Studies as part of a broader field called 
‘Hellenic Studies’ continued at both institutional and scholarly levels. A number of pro- 
grammes in the USA have taken the name Hellenic Studies while past university depart- 
ments (e.g. Birmingham’s Hellenic and Roman Studies Department) or current centres 
and institutes (e.g. Centres for Hellenic Studies at King’s College London and University 
of Reading, the Hellenic Institute at Royal Holloway, or the Hellenic Observatory at 
the London School of Economics) have followed a similar pattern. In 1991 David Ricks 
proposed a syllabus of Greek poetry from Homer to Patrikios for students of ‘Greek’ 
tout court? while books and anthologies promoted a similar ‘Hellenic’ approach. In the 
past it was the language which provided the Hellenic link but this has gradually been 
weakened as fewer language courses, covering different periods of the language, are 
now offered by university departments and terms such as ‘Byzantine Greek’, used for 
summer language courses, seem to undermine notions of linguistic continuity. So has a 
new vision of the subject and its institutional position been developed since the 1970s? 

As Greece became more integrated into Europe (joining the EEC in 1981 and the 
eurozone in 2001 notwithstanding the current economic crisis), some tried to set Mod- 
ern Greek Studies within the context of European Studies (the Eleftherios Venizelos 
Chair of Contemporary Greek Studies at the Hellenic Observatory, which is part of the 
European Institute, was established at the LSE in 1996) and to follow the trend observed 
in the teaching of other modern European languages to expand beyond the narrow con- 
fines of language and literature to the fields of film, politics, gender and cultural studies.? 


2 D. Ricks, ‘Greek tout court?’, Arion 1.3 (Fall 1991) 29-44. 

3 Following this trend a number of departments were renamed during the early 1990s (e.g. from 
Departments of French to Departments of French Studies). In this respect, it should be noted that my chair is 
the first and only such chair in the UK in Modern Greek Studies and not just in Modern Greek or Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Language and Literature, notwithstanding the fact that the most recently updated 
subject benchmark statement for the subject by the Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education 
(December 2014) refers to ‘Modern Greek’, not Modern Greek Studies. 
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In the meantime scholars teaching and researching in various non-Modern Greek Stud- 
ies Departments or Centres across the UK contributed influential books and articles on 
Greece to the enrichment of the field, thus further expanding the horizons of Modern 
Greek Studies. 

In the 1980s and 1990s the proliferation of studies by Anglophone anthropologists 
working on Greece, most of whom had been students of John Campbell at St Antony’s 
College, Oxford, raised the profile of Modern Greek Studies and had a significant 
impact on the understanding of Greek society and culture outside Greece. They mark 
the transition of the field from the aesthetic, driven by artistic appreciation, to the ethno- 
graphic era, driven by the ‘counter-politics of cultural minorities’.* Now that some of 
these anthropologists have started moving away from Greece to new fields of research, 
the current economic crisis seems to offer new opportunities for anthropologies of crisis 
and ethnographic perspectives on public spaces and cityscapes. By comparison with 
anthropologists the number of historians in the UK universities doing research on mod- 
ern Greece was and still is relatively small and the numbers have gone down even fur- 
ther in the last few years, despite the fact that in Greece proper the number of history 
departments has increased and historical studies have flourished.? The three histories of 
modern Greece in English by Richard Clogg (1979, 1992, 2002), Thomas W. Gallant 
(2001, 2015) and John Koliopoulos and Thanos Veremis (2002, 2010), which have 
appeared or been reprinted in the last few decades together with some other influential 
studies (notably the work of Mark Mazower), have meant that there are now sufficient 
bibliographic resources available in English for teaching modern Greek history courses 
without recourse to Greek sources. Though the lack of books on the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence and the period of Ottoman Rule after the Fall of Constantinople was remedied 
by a retired English schoolteacher,° the range and impact of historical research con- 
ducted outside Greece can be compared favourably with that in the area of literary stud- 
ies or linguistics. 

Given the scarcity of Modern Greek historians in the Anglophone world, it was left 
to a broad-ranging Byzantinist, Anthony Bryer, to offer an alternative vision in his his- 
torical overview of Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies published in this journal in 
1988. There he argued that ‘it was history and the Tourkokratia, rather than language 
and laograpbia, which would most effectively bring Byzantine and Modern Greek Stud- 
ies together’.’ Institutionally, Bryer implemented this vision with a ‘new blood’ post in 


4  V.Lambropoulos, ‘Modern Greek Studies in the age of ethnography’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 
15.2 (1997) 199. 

5 Compared to the scarcity of historians in the UK and the rest of Europe (with the exception of Greece 
and Cyprus) there is a slight increase in the number of historians dealing with modern Greece in US and 
Canadian universities. 

6 D. Brewer, The Flame of Freedom: The Greek War of Independence, 1821-1833 (London 2001) and 
Greece, the Hidden Centuries: Turkish Rule from the Fall of Constantinople to Greek Independence 
(London 2010). 

7 A. Bryer, ‘Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies: a partial view’, BMGS 12 (1988) 22. 
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Ottoman Studies in 1984 and the expansion of the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and 
Modern Greek Studies. Though Bryer’s suggestion was not widely endorsed, there was 
a convergence between the study of history and literature in the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century due to the fact that the ‘nation’ and the ‘past’ were topics widely debated 
in both areas and historical fiction in Greece and elsewhere was also revived following 
postmodernist trends. Fictional invention and authentic archival or oral material have 
often gone hand in hand in Greek novels since the 1980s, blending literary writing with 
historiography in various versatile ways. 

The increasing interest in constructions of the past and representations of the nation 
is related to the foregrounding of questions of identity and Greekness and the re-assess- 
ment of the Ottoman and Balkan legacies as repressed sites of national trauma. The dip- 
lomatic isolation of Greece during the controversy over ‘owernership’ of the name 
Macedonia fostered the sense of a ‘brotherless’ nation and the perception that outsiders 
do not understand the Greek position. This, in turn, intensified the nation’s introversion 
and promoted Greek exceptionalism. Difference and exclusion emerged as the domi- 
nant tropes of scholarly investigation and framed discussions inside and outside Greece. 
Under the impact of post-colonial studies, Greece has been seen as a semi-colonial site - 
a case of colonialism without actually having been a colony - and has occasionally been 
compared with Ireland, one of the few European countries regarded as postcolonial. 
Since the 1990s the discussion as to whether the discourse of Balkanism is a subspecies 
of Orientalism has also contributed to a postocolonial take on the region and its transi- 
tion from empires to nation-states. 

The formation of the Greek nation has been related to an imaginary process or 
dream work and it has been claimed that ‘to study Greece as a nation is to study a par- 
ticular historical form or expression of the national fantasy, for the national essence of 
Greece as such, as “Being”, “does not exist”. Such claims have engendered a good deal 
of discussion and placed constructions of the nation, cultural memory and the re-imagi- 
nation of the past at the heart of historical and cultural investigation. Nation-state 
building has been seen as a dynamic field of scholarship, while Greece has served as a 
reference point in all major studies on nationalism (e.g. the work of Elie Kedourie, Eric 
Hobsbawm and Benedict Anderson). Some Greek historians focus on the history of the 
Greek state (George Dertilis, Kostas Kostis?) while others, particularly non-Greek his- 
torians (Thomas W. Gallant, Molly Greene!?), argue that the focus should be on the 


8 S. Gourgouris, Dream Nation: Enlightenment, Colonization and the Institution of Modern Greece 
(Stanford 1996) 38. 

9 G. V. Dertilis, Ioropía rov eAAnvixov kpárovc, 1830-1920 (Herakleion 2014, earlier editions Athens 2004 
and 2005) and K. Kostis, ‘Ta kaxopaOnpéva maudic qc Iotopiac’: H diapdppwon rov veoeAAnvixot kpárovc, 180¢ 
-210¢ atdvac (Athens 2013). 

10 See the Edinburgh History of the Greeks, the 10-volume series covering the history of Greece and the 
Greeks from antiquity to the present day, edited by Thomas W. Gallant. Molly Greene has written the 
volume covering the period from 1453 to 1774. 
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Greeks as a broader, diasporic category, susceptible of comparative and transcultural 
research. 

Migration, an emphasis on forgotten communities (e.g. the Greek-speakers of the 
Caucasus) and the growing awareness of minorities in Greece has led to studies explor- 
ing different definitions of what it is to be Greek in recent centuries, the history of the 
Greek diaspora, and representations of otherness in Greek literature and culture. 
Issues of identity and the reconsideration of otherness offered new opportunities for 
social scientists, historians and literary scholars to work together. For example, the 
growing interest in the Greek diaspora and the rethinking of Greek modernism has con- 
tributed to a re-assessment of the work of Nicolas Calas (1907-88) while diaspora com- 
munities, particularly in the USA, has provided a lifeline for some Modern Greek 
programmes. 

Moreover, studies on Greek women, youth, gender and sexuality proliferated, 
bringing scholars from various disciplines closer. While the women’s movement in 
Greece in the 1980s was more politically oriented and concerned with changes to family 
law, researchers outside Greece published some important studies on women and gen- 
der.'* These studies are not an isolated academic phenomenon and their publication 
can be paralleled in the explosion of fiction (both popular and literary) written by 
women. In the last thirty years most of the best-selling writers of Greece have been 
women, whereas in the past the limelight was reserved for their male counterparts. 

A further demonstration of the impact of Anglophone Neohellenists is their role in 
introducing the term ‘modernism’ to modern Greek literary studies, replacing earlier, by 
now dated or simply rather vague, terms used by Greek critics. Two edited volumes 
published in the 1990s were instrumental in this respect while in this journal the ques- 
tion had been raised even earlier as to whether postmodernism was possible in Greece.'* 
Similarly it has also been claimed that the absence of a significant avant-garde or an 
indigenous modernist tradition make postmodernism the 'impossible paradox of con- 
temporary Greek literature’.'* Since the late 1980s, when these views were first 


11 P. Mackridge and E. Yannakakis (eds), Ourselves and Others: The Development of a Greek Macedonian 
Cultural Identity Since 1912 (Oxford 1997), E. Politou-Marmarinou and S. Denissi, Taurétyta kou erepórra 
ot Aoyoreyvía, 180¢-206¢ a. (Athens 2000), R. Clogg, Minorities in Greece: Aspects of Plural Society 
(London 2002), D. Tziovas (ed.), Greek Diaspora and Migration since 1700 (Farnham 2009), D. 
Christopoulos, IIoiog eivai EAAnvac; to kabeoróç Wayéveras and tyv iSpvon tov eAAnvixov kpárovc dg ric apyés 
tov 210v aróva (Athens 2012). 

12 J. Dubisch (ed.), Gender & Power in Rural Greece (Princeton 1986), E. Varika, H etéyepon twv kvpióv: n 
yéveon jua peuviotikys ovvetdnons otnv EAAdSa, 1833-1907 (Athens 1987), P. Loizos and E. Papataxiarchis 
eds), Contested Identities: Gender and Kinship in Modern Greece (Princeton 1991), Karen Van Dyck, 
Kassandra and the Censors: Greek poetry since 1967 (Ithaca, NY 1998). 

13 M. N. Layoun (ed.), Modernisms in Greece? Essays on the Critical and Literary Margins of a Movement 
New York 1990), Dimitris Tziovas (ed.), Greek Modernism and Beyond (Lanham, MD 1997) and G. 
Jusdanis, ‘Is postmodernism possible outside the “West”? The case of Greece’, BMGS 11 (1987) 69-92. 

14 V. Lambropoulos, Literature as National Institution: Studies in the Politics of Modern Greek Criticism 
Princeton 1988) 156. 
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expressed, explorations of modernist and postmodernist trends in Greek literature and 
culture have proliferated." 

It was not simply the introduction of the term ‘modernism’ which made the 
difference, but also the attempt to define the features, the representatives and the 
boundaries of Greek modernism. This coincided with a re-assessment of Ritsos’ 
poetry and its relationship to ancient myth and a revisiting of the work of the Sur- 
realists. In the 1980s linguistic prejudice towards katharevousa receded and this 
facilitated the reassessment of surrealism, which led to the wider dissemination of 
the Greek Surrealists’ work. 

The increasing self-reflexivity of this period, when the field displayed an eagerness 
to examine its critical practices and guiding principles, led to a desire to study the his- 
tory of Greek criticism, the reception of texts and writers or the way literary trends had 
been developed in Greek literature. The transition from the concept of an all-embracing 
tradition to the eclecticism of the canon in the study of literature was due partly to a 
familiarity with developments in critical theory and partly to the rehabilitation of some 
writers who had emerged from obscurity, thus challenging existing literary hierarchies. 

Attention turned to idiosyncratically experimental writers such as Melpo Axioti, 
Yannis Skarimbas and Nikos Gavriil Pentzikis who had been considered representatives 
of an alternative but overlooked version of Greek modernism. New editions of their 
work appeared and made them more widely accessible. The re-evaluation of these writ- 
ers and the explosion in the production of fiction at the end of the twentieth century 
shifted the focus of scholarly interest from poetry to prose. Since the 1980s growing 
attention has also been paid to nineteenth-century prose fiction. A number of forgotten 
novels have been reprinted and the fictional production of the period has been re- 
assessed. Earlier views about the quality of these narratives have been reconsidered and 
this has led to a growing number of studies on nineteenth-century fiction. It might even 
be that the exploration of nineteenth-century popular fiction is related to the explosion 
of fiction at the end of the twentieth century and the emergence of new categories of fic- 
tion addressed to a wide range of readers. 

The study of Greek fiction took off during this period and the attention paid to 
experimental narratives rocketed. While writers of fiction became increasingly interested 
in narrative techniques and metafictional practices, in poetry there was a return to tradi- 
tional forms (e.g. the sonnet) and rhyming patterns, accompanied by studies on the ver- 
sification used by Greek poets.'® Interaction in the arts also continued unabated, 
leading to new synergies. In the past it was poetry being set to music; in recent years we 
have seen a number of prose texts adapted for the stage as well as for the screen. 


15 See Y. Kallinis, O povrepviopóç evóç KooponodAitn (Thessaloniki 2001), M. Pourgouris, Mediterranean 
Modernisms: The Poetic Metaphysics of Odysseus Elytis (Farnham 2011), G. Katsan, History and National 
Ideology in Greek Postmodernist Fiction (Madison 2013). 

16 N. Vayenas (ed.), NeoeAAgviká petpixé (Herakleion 1991) and H eAev0£poor rov popqóv: n eAAmnvikii noinon 
and ov éuperpo oTov EdevOepo otixo (1880-1940) (Herakleion 1996). 
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The international reputations of C. P. Cavafy and Nikos Kazantzakis were consoli- 
dated over the same period. English translations of Cavafy proliferated, while his unfin- 
ished poems (published in Greece in 1994) were published for the first time in English 
by Daniel Mendelsohn.'’ More than any other poet Cavafy has continued to attract 
international interest and it is a matter of urgency that the vast amount of secondary 
material generated by his work (studies, translations, performances, exhibitions, events) 
be collected and archived in one place for future research.!? Kazantzakis has also con- 
tinued to be popular; he has attracted the attention of theologians and been read as a 
modernist and postmodernist.” This coincided with a period of extroversion for mod- 
ern Greek literature in the 1990s and early 2000s. A number of Greek novels were pub- 
lished in English translation (the most inaccessible market for writers not writing in 
English) and Greek literature was actively promoted at book fairs (e.g. Frankfurt 2001), 
literary festivals or other events in Europe and in the USA.?? Younger writers have also 
displayed a confident cosmopolitanism by setting their stories outside Greece and mak- 
ing an effort to compete on the international scene. Greece's entry into the eurozone 
and the staging of the Olympic Games in 2004 translated into a kind of cultural self- 
confidence which was soon to be shattered by the crisis. 

Thanks primarily to Anglophone scholarship, two rather neglected genres, travel 
writing and biography, have attracted scholarly attention. Travel writing has been seen 
as reflecting the ambivalent position of Greece between Europe and the Orient, the ide- 
alized image of the country informed by antiquity and its harsh, modern reality. The 
study of travel writing offered the opportunity for a re-examination of the discourses of 
Hellenism and orientalism and challenged old stereotypes by bringing together women's 
writing, post-colonialism and classical reception. It also led to questioning earlier Greek 
approaches to travel writing defined in narrow literary terms. Topographies of Helle- 
nism, imaginary geographies and studies on travellers to Greece opened up new avenues 


17 C. P. Cavafy, Complete Poems, trans., with introduction and commentary, by D. Mendelsohn (New 
York 2009). 

18 Perhaps the purchase of Cavafy's archive by the Onassis Foundation offers an opportunity for the 
collection and the archiving of new material related to Cavafy's oeuvre. The Kazantzakis Museum in Myrtia 
(Crete) could also take a similar initiative for the work of Kazantzakis. 

19 D. J. N. Middleton, Novel Theology: Nikos Kazantzakis’s Encounter with Whiteheadian Process Theism 
(Mason GA 2000), Broken Hallelujah: Nikos Kazantzakis and Christian Theology (Lanham, MD 2007) and 
R. Beaton, O Katavriákmg povrepviotýç Kou perapovrépvoç (Athens 2009). A new English translation of Zorba 
the Greek: The Saint’s Life of Alexis Zorba by Peter Bien has recently been published (New York etc. 2014). 
Special mention should be made of Peter Bien's edition of Selected Letters of Nikos Kazantzakis (Princeton 
2011) because there is no equivalent edition in Greek. 

20 Translation studies also developed during this period in Greece, and the translations of Greek literary 
texts in other languages have been collected and studied. See E. Stavropoulou, BiffAtoypoqía: uero ppáceov 
veoeAAmnvikijc Aoyoteyviac (Athens 1986), D. M. L. Philippides, Census of Modern Greek Literature: Check- 
list of English-language Sources Useful In The Study Of Modern Greek Literature (1824-1987) (New 
Haven, CT 1990) and V. Vasileiadis (ed.), '... yvópipog kou Eévoc...’ H veoeAAgviij Aoyotexvia oe áAAeg yAdooes 
(Thessaloniki 2012). 
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in Modern Greek scholarship for interdisciplinary connections and for participating in 
wider cultural and theoretical explorations.*! 

A growing interest in biography, a genre that had never flourished or been much 
appreciated in Greece, is indeed a notable feature of the period. The demand for biogra- 
phies (including translations of biographies) and biographical novels increased consider- 
ably in Greece. Although Greek scholars have not honed their skills in writing fully- 
fledged biographies and prefer biographical outlines of major poets (e.g. Kalvos, Cavafy 
and Karyotakis), the publication in English of biographies of Seferis and Kazantzakis 
and the reprinting of an earlier biography of Cavafy had considerable scholarly impact, 
while their Greek translations attracted wide readership.” 

During the crisis films such as Dogtooth (2009) by Yorgos Lanthimos received 
more international attention than any Greek novel had done in the last forty years, thus 
suggesting that Greek cinema and the study thereof rose to prominence after 2009. 
Though the films of Theo Angelopoulos had previously received international scholarly 
attention, it has been argued that 2009 was a turning point ‘because it marks the begin- 
ning of both the crisis and the new international visibility of Greek cinema'.^? This 
growing academic interest in Greek cinema and visual culture?" is attested in the first 


26 an interna- 


history of Greek cinema in English,” an edited volume on Greek cinema, 
tional conference on contemporary Greek Film Cultures in London (July 2013) and the 
new Journal of Greek Media & Culture launched in 2015. 

The decline in language learning in the UK and other Anglophone universities raises 
the question whether the study of Modern Greek will remain central to unlocking the 
riches of culture.2” Modern Greek Studies might follow the example of Classics, where 


knowledge of Greek and Latin is no longer regarded as indispensable and the emphasis 


21 A. Leontis, Topographies of Hellenism (Ithaca 1995), D. Wills, The Mirror of Antiquity: 20th Century 
British Travellers In Greece (Newcastle 2007), V. Kolocotroni and E. Mitsi (eds), Women Writing Greece: 
Essays on Hellenism, Orientalism and Travel (Amsterdam 2008) and D. Tziovas, 'Indigenous foreigners: 
The Greek diaspora and travel writing (1880-1930), in Tziovas (ed.), Greek Diaspora and Migration since 
1700, 157-75, C. Mahn, British Women's Travel to Greece, 1840-1914: Travels in tbe Palimpsest 
(Farnham 2012). 

22 R. Beaton, George Seferis: Waiting for the Angel - A Biography (New Haven 2003), P. Bien, 
Kazantzakis: Politics of the Spirit, 2 vols (Princeton 1989-2007) and R. Liddell, Cavafy: A Critical 
Biography (London 1974, repr. 2000). 

23 L. Papadimitriou, ‘Locating contemporary Greek film cultures: Past, present, future and the crisis’, 
Filmicon: Journal of Greek Film Studies 2 (September 2014) 4. 

24 P. Carabott, Y. Hamilakis & E. Papargyriou (eds), Camera Graeca: Photographs, Narratives, 
Materialities (Farnham 2015). 

25 V.Karalis, A History of Greek Cinema (London 2012). 

26 L.Papadimitriou and Y. Tzioumakis (eds), Greek Cinema: Texts, Histories, Identities (Bristol 2012). 

27 D. Holton, ‘Can Modern Greek survive in UK universities? , Tbe Anglo-Hellenic Review 50 (Autumn 
2014) 32-3. 
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has shifted to history, culture and classical reception.?? Is it possible to envisage Modern 
Greek Studies without language as its core component, relying instead on translated 
texts, studies in English and the diversification of modules by including a wide range of 
interdisciplinary material? The discipline seems likely to move from Modern Greek 
Studies as we know it today to a range of diversified discourses and studies on Greece 
emerging from different areas of academia. Archaeologists, historians, political scien- 
tists, film, media and drama scholars have built up a corpus of studies on Greece which 
could help researchers to study the country or to include it in comparative studies with- 
out knowing Greek. 

This in turn raises another question: what makes a subject ‘trendy’ and brings a 
country to scholarly attention? In the past it was its alluring traditionalism or ‘orien- 
talism’ that made Greece a charming country in the eyes of foreign visitors and schol- 
ars, or else the image of a nation fighting against conquerors, invaders or oppressive 
regimes. Exoticism and resistance gave way to conflicts and crises, which helped to 
maintain Greece at the forefront of scholarly attention. For example, the disintegra- 
tion of Yugoslavia brought the Balkans to the fore, the turbulent decade of the 
1940s and the challenge of Europeanization produced a decent scholarly output, 
while the economic crisis in Greece has also generated a good deal of debate and 
numerous publications. The growth of studies on Greek-Turkish relations and 
Cyprus reinforce the view that areas of conflict foster academic scholarship and 
attract international interest. 

Are conflicts and crises sufficient to make Modern Greek Studies attractive in the 
twentieth-first century? It seems that we are moving towards post-national and trans- 
cultural studies covering wider areas or themes across several countries rather than 
focusing on national cultures or histories. Broader themes or questions are given priority 
while secondary importance is assigned to case studies or paradigms in illustrating these 
themes and tackling the questions. Many Greek writers, publishers and officials have 
become increasingly aware of this when attending international book fairs, where it 
seems that international audiences are no longer interested in national literatures but 
rather in individual authors or genres (e.g. detective novels). Developments in the field 
of Classical Studies have been pointing in this direction for some time now, as separate 
Departments of Greek and Latin have merged under the title Classics or joined Ancient 
History and Archaeology. The transculturalism in Classical Studies has long questioned 


28 Quoting Gilbert Murray’s injunction that it is the Greeks, not Greek, who are the true object of the 
humanist curriculum, Edith Hall in her Gaisford Lecture at the University of Oxford argues that Oxford and 
Cambridge should ‘lead by example and offer challenging classics courses that do not fetishise grammar and 
consequently repel state-sector students who have been excited by reading classics in English’. Classical 
knowledge, she claims, should not be limited to reading competence in Latin and Greek, nor should classical 
civilization modules be treated as ‘intellectual baby food’ (E. Hall, ‘Classics for the people - why we should 
learn from the ancient Greeks’, The Guardian, 20 June 2015, http://www.theguardian.com/books/2015/jun/ 
20/classics-for-the-people-ancient-greeks (accessed 1 July 2015)). 
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the earlier exclusive focus on Greece and Rome, and Egyptology is now considered a 
desirable addition to any Classics and Ancient History Department in the UK.’ 

Recently Paschalis Kitromilides attempted a comparison between the study of 
Greece inside and outside the country, pointing to an asymmetry in academic synchroni- 
zation. He argued that in Greece, especially since 1974, the field had made significant 
progress but that in international terms it remained marginal and ‘uncanonized’.*° By 
'canonization' he meant the attainment of authority among academics and escaping the 
syndrome of ethnic scholarship. Kitromilides tends to criticize Neohellenists outside 
Greece for being too preoccupied with theory and not engaging sufficiently with pri- 
mary source materials. Though such criticism is not broadly applicable, it could be 
argued that canonization cannot be achieved simply by demonstrating the use of pri- 
mary sources but must entail developing insights, tools and theoretical frameworks that 
are capable of attracting the attention of other scholars. Greece can become a ‘serious 
paradigmatic case', not so much by displaying the scholarly use of archives and sources 
in Greek as by showing its relevance to other fields. Aspiring to place Modern Greek 
research within a wider framework and engage with wider issues often involves tenta- 
tive generalizations, bold comparisons and risky abstractions. 

As an example I would cite the influential study on the ideological function of 
Greek ethographia by the leading Italian Neohellenist Mario Vitti, which has been 
reprinted a number of times since its first publication in 1974.?! This study might now 
be considered dated and its findings problematic, partly because it did not carry out 
exhaustive research in the primary sources, yet it had a tremendous impact on the study 
of Greek fiction because it encouraged students and scholars to see the phenomenon of 
ethographia in broader terms and raise important questions. Though Vitti cannot be 
ranked among the supporters of literary theory, he was able to offer a perspective on a 
literary phenomenon and articulate a comprehensive approach that eluded his Greek 
colleagues at that time. The same could be said about his book on the literary Genera- 
tion of the 1930s.** Thus a scholar from a different academic context was able to make 
us think differently and more broadly or comparatively about our field. 

In the past a number of bright students and promising young scholars took their 
chances by studying Greek language, culture or history. Nowadays it is difficult to find 
such students who are prepared to risk their academic future and do research on mar- 
ginal subject areas. As a result Modern Greek Studies is once again becoming the pre- 
serve of scholars originating from Greece or with a Greek background. What is 
gradually being lost is the perspective of those who approach Greece from a non-Greek 


29 The future of Classics has also been debated over the same period. In this respect see P. Culham and L. 
Edmunds (eds), Classics: A Discipline and Profession in Crisis? (Lanham 1989) and M. Beard, ‘Do the 
Classics have a future’, The New York Review of Books, 12 January 2012. 

30 P. M. Kitromilides, ‘Paradigm nation: the study of nationalism and the ‘canonization’ of Greece’, in R. 
Beaton and D. Ricks (eds) Tbe Making of Modern Greece (Farnham 2009) 21-31. 

31 M. Vitti, IóeoAoyucij Aeirovpyío: tng eAAmvixiíc nOoypagiac (Athens 1974; 24 edn 1980, 3'* edn. 1991). 

32 M. Vitti, H l'eviá rov Tpi&vza: ideodoyla kai piopori (Athens 1977; 2™ edn 1997). 
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academic or ethnic background and offer alternative, refreshing and often challenging 
views on Greek culture. Modern Greek Studies could end up being taught and 
researched by Greeks writing in English for an almost exclusively Greek audience. 
Research on Greece might now emanate from diverse disciplines or academic depart- 
ments, but fewer non-Greeks, particularly in the Anglophone world, choose to carry 
out research on Greek topics. Though this may reflect a wider academic trend and the 
general malaise affecting many small subjects, it could nevertheless lead to the gradual 
decline of Modern Greek Studies as an independent discipline outside Greece and its 
transformation into a niche heritage subject. 

The field of classical reception might provide new opportunities (though of course 
not the only ones) for bringing together Classical, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies. 
Neohellenists could look for new ways of making Greece a paradigmatic case for the 
reception of antiquity, not simply as a source of Eurocentric values or cultural excep- 
tionalism, but for the provision of a range of modern material or ideological uses of the 
classical past in conjunction with attitudes to other periods of the country’s cultural his- 
tory. Combined with the study of the perceptions of Byzantium and the Ottoman past, 
classical reception could be seen as a future opportunity and one way for Modern Greek 
Studies to take advantage of a growing field of research.*? It could also reconcile the 
older European pattern of housing Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies in the same 
academic unit with the American trend for Hellenic Studies programmes. 

With the academic landscape rapidly changing, the main challenge for Modern 
Greek Studies is to demonstrate its relevance to areas of interdisciplinary research and 
secure its position within a broader academic context. However, the mantra of interdis- 
ciplinarity on its own will not bring salvation unless academic institutions, funding bod- 
ies and larger subject areas offer support and allow space for smaller fields or 
specialized areas of research. Historians, linguists, anthropologists and film specialists 
researching into Greece tend to affiliate primarily with their respective disciplines rather 
than with Modern Greek Studies. Historians working on Greece will describe them- 
selves primarily as historians, while those working on Byzantium are likely to be identi- 
fied first as Byzantinists and then as historians. Who then represents Modern Greek 
Studies? It is often left to literature experts and language teachers to represent the sub- 
ject, while the move towards cultural studies cannot be easily negotiated due to shortage 
of staff or institutional constraints. Seminar series, colloquia and conferences in Modern 
Greek Studies at UK universities tend to have cross-disciplinary range while research 
projects on Greece seem to be proliferating, dispersed across academic fields and depart- 
ments. Yet one gets the sense that Modern Greek Studies are shrinking for lack of inter- 
disciplinary connections and an inability to integrate into a larger academic cohort. 
Perhaps the discipline is too small and insignificant to play the role of a scholarly 


33 For a comparative understanding of what is going on in other disciplines a recent review of Ottoman 
Studies by V. H. Aksan (‘What’s up in Ottoman Studies’, Journal of the Ottoman and Turkish Studies 
Association 1.1-2 (2014) 3-21) could be helpful. 
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partner. In short, Modern Greek Studies lacks status and is not listed in the subject cate- 
gories of research councils. Compared to Byzantine Studies, which can connect more 
easily with Medieval Studies, Modern Greek Studies faces a more challenging task 
because its potential partner(s) are neither obvious nor immediately forthcoming. It 
remains to be seen just what these partners are likely to be: will it be European Studies, 
Classical Reception Studies, Mediterranean or Cultural Studies or indeed some other 
category altogether? 
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It is with great pleasure that we join in saluting BMGS on the fortieth anniversary of its 
inception: it is a stalwart, valued presence in the international academic arena. Long 
may it continue! 

A paper we published together in BMGS in 1979! marks our shared fascination 
with the literature in Greek which arose after the Fourth Crusade, particularly that 
which broke with Byzantine tradition and allowed the use of elements of the spoken lan- 
guage previously treated as inappropriate for writing. Beside these ‘popular’ forms, the 
poems include a surprisingly similar number of ‘learned’ details. They are also more rep- 
etitious than is normally bearable in writing, and their texts vary substantially from one 
manuscript to the other. Both of us were trained as classicists at Cambridge, neither hav- 
ing much education in Modern Greek. The ‘mixed’ and unstable language of these texts 
probably impressed us more than it did others more used to the morphological variation 
found in medieval texts using spoken registers of Greek. 

But other reasons gave us some confidence in approaching the material. EMJ had 
written an Oxford thesis on two of its traditional motifs, wondering whether the tradi- 
tion was purely Greek or due to western literary influences in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth centuries. She then rashly started a project to edit the largest (and virtually 


1 E. M. Jeffreys and M. J Jeffreys, ‘The traditional style of early demotic Greek verse’, BMGS 5 (1979) 
115-39. We have (as asked) summarized the chief changes occurring in this field since 1975, taking the 
opportunity offered by the editors to ‘write from a personal point of view rather than produce an objective 
and systematic "literature review'. The choice of one century and the phrase 'politikos stichos poetry' mark 
the two most significant changes, as will be seen at the end of this piece. 
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unedited) work in this genre, the War of Troy,” a fairly accurate translation into Greek 
of the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Ste Maure. Thanks to the good offices of Robert 
Browning, she teamed up with Manolis Papathomopoulos of Ioannina University, at 
that point a refugee in London from the Greek Colonels. Methodological discussions 
around this project showed that there were still many open questions to be solved in 
editing and interpreting these texts. 

MJJ too was briefly involved in the project, and family discussions centred on a 
shared undergraduate experience. They had both attended a lecture course on Homer by 
Geoffrey Kirk, based on the proofs of his forthcoming Songs of Homer.’ This was heady 
stuff: Homer’s hypnotically grandiloquent repetitions had a function! They were metri- 
cally convenient, they were the lines’ building blocks - an intriguing new world opened 
up involving poets whose poems were recomposed as they were sung before an audience. 
The Homeric language was an amalgam of at least three dialects, usually chronologically 
distinct, but in Homer often combined in the same lines; these, like the formulas, were 
useful for flexible oral composition. For Kirk, as for most Homerists of the time, the liv- 
ing oral traditions studied were from various areas of Yugolsavia in the 1930s. Kirk had 
begun to face the problem of the transfer of fluid recomposition to the massive textuality 
of the Homeric poems, but interest and excitement were all at the oral end of the theory. 
We recognized in narrative poems like the Chronicle of the Morea and romances like the 
War of Troy many symptoms used by Kirk to diagnose the oral background of Homer. 

These discussions in the Jeffreys family became the subject of MJJ’s London PhD 
thesis, written under the guidance of Robert Browning.“ By this time, oral-formulaic 
studies had spread like wildfire from Homer through the European Middle Ages, partic- 
ularly in Old French, Old and Middle English, Spanish and German, with a bibliogra- 
phy running into many hundreds of items.” Most masterpieces of medieval literature 
were judged to be affected to a greater or lesser extent. Basic research methodology was 
similar in each language: a definition of formula was established, depending on repeti- 
tion within certain linguistic and metrical conditions, and a poem or part of a poem was 
tested statistically for its ‘formulaic density’.° The functional definition possible for 
Homeric formulas through the complexities of the hexameter was not found in any 


2 It eventually appeared in 1996: M. Papathomopoulos and E. Jeffreys (eds), O I1óAguog tng Tpwáðoç (The 
War of Troy) (Athens 1996). 

3 G.S. Kirk, The Songs of Homer (Cambridge 1962). Kirk's book came hard on the heels of A. B. Lord's 
Singer of Tales (Cambridge, MA 1960), which formed a breakthrough in the reception of Milman Parry's 
theories, which were largely published in the late 1920s and 1930s. The parcel of approaches involved 
became known as the Parry-Lord theory. 

4 M. J. Jeffreys, ‘Studies in the language and style of the mediaeval Greek Chronicle of the Morea’, 
unpublished PhD thesis, University of London, 1972. 

5 See K. Reichl (ed.), Medieval Oral Literature (Berlin 2012), for up-to-date surveys giving a sense of the 
scope of the field. 

6 This method is explicit in the work of J. J. Duggan, especially The Song of Roland: Formulaic Style and 
Poetic Craft (Berkeley 1973), and The Cantar de mio Cid: Poetic Creation in its Economic and Social 
Contexts (Cambridge 1989), especially at 108-48. 
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medieval tradition. Statistics were compared from language to language, and definitions 
carefully checked to maximize the validity of the comparisons. For comparative pur- 
poses it was useful to find other parallel poems with very few repetitions. 

However, this straightforward methodology broke down when it came to analysing 
its results. At first, only two states were recognized, the oral and the written. A. B. Lord 
insisted that statistics of formulaic density could prove whether or not a poem was 
orally composed. Above a certain level, composition must have occurred by an oral 
poet before an audience. Various mechanisms were proposed to suggest how oral crea- 
tion became text and survived. The most common was the ‘oral dictated text’: an oral 
poet preserved his poems in writing by singing to a scribe slowly, or else learning letters 
and dictating to himself.’ Below a certain formulaic density the poem was pronounced 
a literary imitation of oral style. Transitional forms between these extremes were 
declared impossible." This binary opposition broke down later, but not before vitiating 
the results of many early studies. In the last two or three decades it has been established 
that all texts from the past showing oral influence through formulas will also have been 
affected by writing, to a greater or lesser extent, in the process of preservation.” Homer’s 
style may suggest an illiterate improviser, but the monumentality of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, in organization as well as sheer bulk, in an environment where text was prob- 
ably rare, makes it hard to deny that a proficient writer was somehow involved in the 
composition. The transitional text that Lord thought impossible is now taken to be 
almost a universal rule.'? 

In all the linguistic traditions where formulas were identified, some scholars denied 
their existence; these objections were generally countered by precise definitions and 
careful statistics. Other scholars were reluctant to accept that Homer, say, was illiterate, 
a view that has been vindicated, as mentioned above. There was also an insidious 
assumption that formulaic influence in a text meant serious downgrading of its poetic 
quality. Poets would not use formulas, some assumed, if they were good enough to com- 
pose without them. This is strange: one would expect that placing a text in the same cat- 
egory as Homer, Beowulf, the Chanson de Roland, the Nibelungenlied and the Cid was 
a positive evaluation. Of course there were bad formulaic poets as well as good ones. 
But no poem confirmed as formulaic, by statistical rules sympathetically derived from 
its genre, has been shown to have been written from scratch, without the influence of 
oral poetry somewhere in its background. The oral influence might be very distant, 
involving a huge remove in time and nature from orally composed original to formulaic 
descendant. Quintus Smyrnaeus, for example, followed the style of Homer and other 


7 A.B. Lord, ‘Homer’s originality: oral dictated texts’, Transactions of the American Philological Society 
84 (1983) 124-34. 

8 Lord, The Singer of Tales, 124-38, especially 129-30. 

9 As discussed in Karl Reichl, ‘Plotting the map of oral literature’, in Reichl, Medieval Oral Literature, 3- 
70. 

10 See e.g. J. Coleman, Public Reading and the Reading Public in Late Medieval England and France 
(Cambridge 1996). 
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strands of the epic cycle centuries after they were written down, and even longer after 
the generally accepted dates of Homer’s lifetime and the forging of his style. 

Our writing on these issues in Medieval Greek (MJJ's thesis, an article in Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Papers!! and the 1979 BMGS article under discussion) came late in the use of 
the theory in the medieval period, and so had benefited from several stages in the inter- 
national debate. MJJ, when invited by Lord to speak at a Harvard colloquium, experi- 
enced first-hand Lord's firm support for the oral/literary dichotomy. Our results were 
clearly stated: the Chronicle of the Morea was adjudged, by statistical arguments, to be 
an orally-influenced poem, and in the 1979 article this conclusion was extended to the 
War of Troy. As we read these studies now, they seem cautious in claiming conclusions 
which by then in most western European language traditions would have seemed self- 
evident. We had fought through initial assumptions of binary opposition (primary oral 
vs. oral imitation), and reached the later belief in the transitional status of all such mate- 
rial. It was in this framework we tried to place the two written poems under analysis. 
The Chronicle of the Morea seemed to be the written remains of a kind of oral epic on 
the foundation of the Principate of the Morea, but so far morphed into literate form 
that it refers more often to legal struggles than the knightly exploits which surface in 
passages suggesting earlier oral strata of the poem. Even other literary paraphernalia 
like cross-references took on a formulaic structure. Study by MJJ of the ‘politikos sti- 
chos', the oral metre of Modern Greece, deepened understanding of the cultural context 
of this oral poetry.'? 

The 1979 joint article in BMGS was personally important for MJJ, a first attempt 
to survive as a researcher in a new and difficult environment. "°? EMJ's research chipped 
away at the huge task of editing the War of Troy with constant methodological prob- 
lems and difficulties over linguistic minutiae. Later she would organize in 1981 (with 
the American musicologist Leo Treitler) a large international conference at the Humani- 
ties Research Centre in Canberra, entitled "Transmission in Oral and Written Tradi- 
tions’, with a stellar guest-list.'* While the 1979 BMGS article showed the narrow work 
of the editorial process, the broader context of our methodology appeared in the Can- 
berra conference. 

The War of Troy posed the problems of medieval orality in a very challenging form. 
Its five near-complete manuscripts and other fragments for a poem of more than 14,000 
lines make up a very large proportion of surviving manuscript evidence for poetry in the 


11 M. Jeffreys, ‘Formulas in the Chronicle of the Morea’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 27 (1973) 165-95. 

12 M. Jeffreys, “The nature and origins of the political verse’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 28 (1974) 143-95. 
13 MJJ, as lecturer at the University of Sydney, supported Alfred Vincent, founder of Modern Greek there, 
in meeting as many as possible of the challenges of teaching Greek in Sydney, defying the limitations of our 
tiny teaching staff. Challenges included a flood of students, the demands of a substantial Greek population, 
and the need for political action to reorganize the teaching and assessment of the languages of all Southern 
European migrants. Time and energy for research were very limited until a departmental review almost 
doubled staff numbers. 

14 Including Joseph Duggan, Ruth Finnegan and Jack Goody. 
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non-learned registers of Greek from this period. The War of Troy is a translation of a 
widely-disseminated French original, itself lightly touched by residual orality and show- 
ing a number of repetitions resembling formulas which were not statistically significant. 
The main characters are heroes from both sides of the Trojan War; but the forms of 
their names are often severely distorted by passage via Late Antique Greek and Latin 
into Old French, now rendered back into Greek by a translator largely ignorant of 
Homer. These often bizarre Greek translated names are repeated with a statistical fre- 
quency suggesting strong oral influence: they operate in some way as formulas. The 
result sometimes suggests a parody of Homer. By contrast, repeated phrases which (sta- 
tistics suggest) were formulas of action have a more convincing form and were more 
often found in other similar Greek poems. If, as the theory suggests, the existence of sta- 
tistically proven formulas demonstrates the existence of oral-formulaic material some- 
where in the background, what may be suggested about that material in this case? 
Might the limited formulas of the French original play a role? More likely, were the 
name formulas invented by the Greek translator because repetitions were a necessary 
part of the poetic discourse of the genre, while suitable verbal formulas, as suggested, 
were already available in other poems? Having put the BMGS article in context, we will 
not repeat its arguments. 


* 


The primary issue in the field of Late Byzantine/Early Modern Greek verse in 1979 was 
the contrasting pressure of ‘oben’ vs. ‘unten’, as in H.-G. Beck’s plenary paper at the Byz- 
antine Congress in Bucharest (1971). Did the new impetus to use the vernacular in liter- 
ature come from elite and educated strata of Byzantine society, or from attempts by the 
underprivileged and uneducated to write in their own language? Was this really a peo- 
ples’ movement? Nearly fifty years later one may suggest that insufficient allowance was 
made for the dominance of the elite over the means of recording and preserving text, 
which inevitably prejudiced evidence in their favour. At other levels there was still a ten- 
dency to castigate scribes (and writers) of the texts for appalling orthography, copying, 
ignorance and general incompetence, particularly over suspicions that a ‘barbarous’ form 
was not part of the ‘true’ progression from Ancient to Modern Greek. This mind-set 
derived from the comments of Byzantine grammarians, often reinforced by a traditional 
education in the classics. The situation was polarized by attempts to read the violent 
antagonisms of Greece’s modern language question back into the different circumstances 
of the medieval period.' We hoped that our articles on oral formulas would add one 
wider perspective via comparative, Europe-wide analysis of the period’s poetry. 


15 H. G. Beck, ‘Die griechische volkstümliche Literatur des 14. Jahrhunderts’, in B. Berza and E. Stanescu 
(eds), Actes du XIVe congrés international des études byzantines, Y (Bucharest 1974) 125-38. 

16 For the complexities surrounding the Greek Language Question, see the excellent discussion in the 
opening chapters of P. Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 1766-1976 (Oxford 2010), 
especially 66-74. 
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We were disappointed. Few commentators seemed to have read any of the research 
we adduced on other oral-formulaic traditions, or even our own words. It was even 
assumed that we claimed all medieval poetry as orally composed, a view rejected in 
everything we wrote. Some repeated arguments that had been laughed to scorn decades 
earlier in other linguistic situations. One reviewer, for example, asked if the words 
"Marks and Spencer’, repeated often in a poem, qualified it as orally influenced. The 
answer, of course, is ‘yes’, provided that such phrases filled at least 25-30% of the whole 
poem, the statistical limit we proposed in the genre for secure evidence of oral influence. 

Other reactions were dominated by the feeling that no poet would use a repetitious 
language if able to compose without it — a thought rejected above because of the list of 
masterpieces where formulas have been found. This feeling operated in different ways. 
The many articles of Giuseppe Spadaro, who knew this genre of poetry well, described 
its poets as only able to compensate for their lack of talent by repeating their own lines 
and plagiarizing each other's work." When Roderick Beaton later wrote a study of the 
whole genre of Byzantine romance, he asked many useful questions not previously posed. 
But on this issue, he felt that we seriously undervalued the poets by claiming that their 
style (especially formulas and mixed language) was not a personal creation but adopted 
as part of the genre in which they worked. He proposed an alternative, improved 
approach, which puzzled us. The main difference from our own line seems to be his 
determination to give the poets full credit for the conscious creation of their styles.'? We 
find his assertion that a large number of poets over some centuries consciously each cre- 
ated a very similar style for their works rather unlikely. The idea of conscious creation 
seems not to tally with the imitation which Beaton uses elsewhere to explain the similarity 
of their stylistic choices.'? We prefer to believe that — like the best formulaic poets all 
over Europe — they chose to put in writing a style already widely used at an oral level. 

The only support for our proposals came within the amorphous body known as 
Neograeca Medii Aevi, brain-child of Hans Eideneier and vigorously supported in its early 
stages by the late Nikos Panagiotakis. Eideneier favoured a different ‘flavour’ of oral anal- 
ysis from ours, which started from different premises, but ended with similar conclusions. 
We became energetic supporters of Neograeca Medii Aevi, where we tried out some 
experimental linguistic extensions to our basic theories, not always meeting agreement.” 


17 The overall effect of Spadaro’s many articles is best examined in the attempts of others to sum them up: 
see E. M. Jeffreys and M. J. Jeffreys, "The style of Byzantine popular poetry: recent work’, in Okeanos 
(Essays Presented to Ibor Sevcenko on his Sixtieth Birthday) [Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 7], 1983, esp. 
319-33; R. Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance (2nd ed., London 1996), 166-76. 

18 Beaton, Medieval Greek Romance, 164-88. 

19 Op.cit., 183-4, 187. 

20 See MJJ's paper and discussion in H. Eideneier (ed.), Neograeca Medii Aevi: Text und Ausgabe (Cologne 
1987) 139-63. MJJ suggested that, given the dominance of the 15-syllable verse in written texts in the mixed 
language appearing in the thirteenth century, the structure of the verse might have had some influence over 
the development of the language. Perhaps this mixed language had a structural similarity to the Homeric 
mixture of dialects? Nobody agreed. 
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The most irritating reaction came from a colloquium, held in Oxford in 1989, by 
SCOMGIU, the Standing Committee on Modern Greek in Universities," and partially 
published in BMGS.” The topic was ‘Orality in medieval and modern Greek poetry’. 
The articles used a variety of subjects and approaches: among those relevant to this 
paper, the offerings of Peter Mackridge on metre and David Holton on oral residues in 
Cretan literature are particularly useful. An article by Roderick Beaton is subject to the 
same points made above about his book.” The keynote paper was given by Ruth Finne- 
gan, entitled "What is orality — if anything?’ Despite the discouraging title, its first half 
praises positive results of the Parry-Lord theories which had extended the canon of liter- 
ature to include fleeting and marginal items, whilst unlocking access to orally-based 
forms lying behind much written literature. Finnegan's second half offers balancing neg- 
ative points — assumptions that the Parry-Lord theories covered all orally performed 
material everywhere, careless use of the noun ‘orality’ to imply that all oral material 
belongs to one easily defined category, and the establishment of 'orality' as a stage of 
development preceding ‘literacy’ since this practice, even when praising those compos- 
ing and performing orally, condemned them as inferior to the writers who followed. 
The chief figures included in this last criticism were Eric Havelock, Walter Ong and 
Jack Goody.”* 

The first half of the 1990s brought several studies which, in effect if not intention, 
pitted the strongly formulaic genre we examined against the dominant oral tradition of 
Modern Greece, the dimotika tragoudia. Beaton used computer techniques to investi- 
gate formulas in manuscript E of Digenis Akritis, publishing a key-word concordance 
to that text, demonstrating its limited repetitions and connection to the tragoudia.”° Gri- 
goris Sifakis questioned the formulaic status of the repetitions we found in the Chronicle 


21 From being a closed shop of academics in post teaching Modern Greek at tertiary level, this has now 
morphed into a subscription-based society open to all interested in Greek culture: the Society for Modern 
Greek Studies (www.moderngreek.org.uk). 

22 BMGS 14 (1990) 123-239. 

23 With a typically Australian reaction to exclusion from metropolitan British structures, we were 
disappointed that Beaton's was the only article to mention our decade and a half of scholarly endeavour on 
subjects central to the title of the colloquium. EMJ happened to be in England at the time, with a family- 
based agenda, but heard too late about the colloquium; fares from Sydney are expensive, but it might have 
been polite to ask us to submit a paper. Worse still, in the only footnote to Peter Mackridge's introduction to 
the selected papers (p. 124), MJJ’s work was summarily dismissed. The repetitions it found seemed to 
Mackridge more like clichés than formulas, ‘more characteristic of poorly written verse than of oral poetry’ 
— a reaction which obliterated three decades of international discussion of the cliché-like formulas of the 
western Middle Ages. 

24 We had heard some of this when EMJ invited Finnegan to the Canberra conference of 1981 (see note 14 
above); there she made similar points to a sadly jet-lagged Jack Goody. On that occasion, we had the 
impression that Finnegan classed our own early work in the positive category of the first half of her paper 
rather than in the second. However she had already lost interest in formulaic analysis, which in most 
European medieval traditions (though not Greek) was a project already completed. 

25 R. Beaton, J. Kelly and T. Lendari, Concordance to Digenes Akrites, Version E (Iraklio 1995). 
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of the Morea and the War of Troy.^* Bernard Fenik charted the importance of formulas 
of the Parry-Lord type in Digenis Ms E.” We had early tested our methods on the 
manuscripts of Digenis, finding that repetitions were statistically insignificant in E and 
negligible in G. We began to suspect that within a broad framework of formulaic poetry 
in Medieval Greek, there were two major patterns (at least): an ‘epic’ form on which we 
were concentrating, and the ballad tradition of tragoudia which would come to domi- 
nate the field. This doublet of oral traditions should be no surprise: most of the lan- 
guages of Europe have something similar.?? We return to this later. 

With the exception of the reactions listed here, our proposals were ignored. In our 
disappointment, we consciously turned our backs on the specifics of this controversy, 
where we seemed to be talking to the deaf. After a couple of attempts by MJJ to set 
frameworks and rules for discussing this issue, should anyone be interested, we 
focussed on other subjects, including Ioannes Malalas and the twelfth-century texts 
associated with the sevastokratorissa Eirene. 

Having invested much time in introducing oral formulaic research into Medieval 
Greek studies, we continued to observe developments in the field, even though we were 
no longer contributing to it. In fact, developments were few. Lines of research from an 
oral perspective had appeared in many poetic genres in different languages, and initially 
seemed very promising. But, after the first dramatic changes of perspective (which 
remained valid), the methodology proved somewhat blocked. We remember two per- 
sonal surprises in our area, showing that some scholars had listened: first, that Ulrich 
Moennig hunted for formulas in his edition of the late romance Alexander and Semira- 
mis, following the Jeffreys’ flavour of oral research as well as that of Eideneier.?? A little 
later, listening to the sessions of the Neograeca Medii Aevi conference in Ioannina in 
2005,?! it struck us that the oral background to the Byzantine vernacular material was 
being assumed by most speakers, even in cases never formally discussed. Private 
exchanges of views were equally positive. 


26 G. Sifakis, ‘To mpoPAnpa tns mpopopiKdtntas otn pecoroviký 6npóór] ypoppateia: mpoPArpata xoa 
zpot&otic , in N. M. Panayotakis (ed.), Origini della letteratura neogreca, I (Venice 1993) 267-84. 

27 B. Fenik, Digenis: Epic and Popular Style in the Escorial Version (Iraklio 1991). 

28 The long surveys of Reichl, Medieval Oral Literature, include contrasting studies of epic and ballad in 
general and studies of individual language traditions which stress the existence of the two (or more) forms 
and their complex relationships. The chapters on German (pp. 295-334) and Hispanic (pp. 411-28) are 
particularly useful in this regard. 

29 ‘Early Modern Greek verse: parallels and frameworks’, Modern Greek Studies (Australia and New 
Zealand) 1 (1993) 49-78, and ‘Proposals for the debate on the question of oral influence in early Modern 
Greek Poetry’, in Panayotakis (ed.), Origini della letteratura neogreca, I, 251-66. These articles both contain 
firm methodological challenges to those who deny the relevance of formulaic repetitions to explanations of 
the genesis of poems they contain. 

30 U. Moennig, Die Erzählung von Alexander und Semiramis: kritische Ausgabe mit einer Einleitung, 
Übersetzung un einer Wérterverzeichnis (Berlin 2004). 

31 G. K. Mavromatis and N. Agiotis (eds), payin veoeAAqvucij ónucóng ypoppateia: L'Àciooo, mopáóoor Kat 
rountixy (Iralklio 2012). 
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We were attracted back to research in the subject by three major impulses, two 
operating mainly on EMJ. The first came from Teresa Shawcross, an excellent and chal- 
lenging student who chose as the basis for two Oxford theses the Chronicle of the 
Morea, in all language versions.” Shawcross approached the subject with much greater 
sophistication than that of MJJ's thesis in the early 1970s, especially over the literary 
context of the French and other non-Greek versions. In particular, she put flesh on the 
bones of the conclusion we reached about the nature of the Chronicle, that it derived 
from a foundation epic for the Principality of the Morea. We had approached the 
Chronicle as a text from the second half of the fourteenth century (the date of the earli- 
est manuscript), and had not rethought old assumptions of conflict between Greek- and 
French-speaking elements of the crusader society where it arose. Shawcross demon- 
strated that this was a Moreot work, showing an almost proto-nationalistic discourse, 
supporting both French and Greek Moreots against external enemies. She dated the 
Chronicle in the first half of the fourteenth century, but suggested that any terminus 
post quem should be fixed well back in the thirteenth century. This work had probably 
been subjected to rolling updates, reflecting historical events that affected the principal- 
ity and its mixed populations. Irrespective of the different languages used, the project 
was an attempt by French rulers to enthuse the entire population, French and Greek, to 
support the progress of the Morea as a whole. 

The second spur to resume research on oral-formulaic poetry was an invitation 
received by EMJ to a Princeton conference in 2009 on ‘Renaissance encounters, Greek 
East and Latin West’.*? In searching for a subject for her communication in the back- 
ground to the War of Troy, she discovered that a new element had been added to the 
history of the ideological reception of the Roman de Troie, the poem's French original. 
It had long been clear that one motive for its composition was to write the Anglo-Nor- 
man Plantagenet dynasty of Henry II of England into the legendary Trojan descent of 
European rulers.?^ Recent research has established that this experiment was repeated in 
the 1260s onwards, at the courts of Louis IX of France and his brother Charles of Anjou 
in Naples, in relation to the Capetian dynasty. The evidence lies in illustrated manu- 
scripts of Benoit's poem, first made in Capetian court circles, which stress a Trojan gene- 
alogy.?? Trojan material similar to the Roman de Troie was also used in the first sections 


32 The conclusions appeared as T. Shawcross, The Chronicle of Morea: Historiography in Crusader Greece 
(Oxford 2009). EMJ supervised the theses in the first five years of this century. 

33 See E. Jeffreys, ‘Byzantine romances: eastern or western?, in M. Brownlee and D. Gondicas (eds), 
Renaissance Encounters: Greek East and Latin West (Leiden 2013) 221-37. 

34 See, e.g., H. M. Thomas, The English and the Normans: Ethnic Hostility, Assimilation and Identity 
1066-c.1220 (Oxford 2005) and E. Albu, The Normans in their Histories: Propaganda, Myth and 
Subversion (Woodbrige 2001) 215-39. 

35 The earliest manuscript, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale fr. 1610, has a date of 1264. See A. D. Dedeman, 
‘Gothic manuscript illustrations’, in C. Rudolph (ed.), A Companion to Medieval Art: Romanesque and 
Gothic in Northern Europe (Oxford 2006) 423-42. 
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of the Grandes chroniques de France, which also attracted illustrations.?? This new 
research gave EMJ answers to two unsolved problems connected with the War of Troy: 
firstly, why the Greek translator had chosen Benoit's old-fashioned verse text rather 
than one of the prose rewritings in circulation from the mid-thirteenth century; sec- 
ondly, why most manuscripts of the Greek War of Troy had unfilled spaces for a cycle 
of illustrations, which seems to have gone back to the original translation. This set her 
searching for further arguments to redate the translation of the War of Troy, which in 
the 1996 edition was placed in the mid-fourteenth century, for no very good reason: it 
was around the time when similar romances were written, and in Catherine de Valois 
there was a rich patron available who might have invested the money needed for this 
large translation project. 

There was a much more likely sponsor in the 1270s. Leonardo da Veroli was 
Charles of Anjou's chancellor in the Morea, having arranged the marriage in 1267 by 
which William II Villehardouin transferred the principality to the Angevins. He was a 
close confidant of both Charles and William, and married into the prominent Moreot 
Toucy family, known for their command of Greek. He was a cultivated man, who spon- 
sored the copying of manuscripts: his will lists many books, one in Greek.** Though the 
evidence is circumstantial, it is very likely that the movement to link the Capetian 
dynasty to the Trojans was understood in Angevin Naples. If this came to Leonardo's 
notice, he would surely have realized the interesting light it threw on his own position 
as representative of a ruler of Trojan descent in a land of Greek-speakers."? Nowhere in 
the world was more appropriate than the Morea for the dynastic politics represented by 
Benoit's poem: the remaining need was to extend dynastic propaganda to the Morea's 
Greek inhabitants. 

A translation was needed: but in what form? Moreot society was cultured, ^? but its 
cultural languages were Latin, Old French and Italian. Some people of Greek back- 
ground will have known at least one of these languages well, but too few to bridge the 
linguistic divide. Many of the ruling westerners (like the family of Leonardo's wife) 
would have known some Greek, 170 years after the conquest. But this will have been 


36 A. D. Hedeman, The Royal Image: Illustrations of the Grandes chroniques de France, 1274-1433 
(Berkeley 1991), 12-13; H. Stahl, Picturing Kingship: A Study of the Psalter of Saint Louis (University Park 
2008). 

37 M.-R. Jung, La légende de Troie en France au Moyen Age: analyse des versions françaises et 
bibliographie raisonée des manuscrits (Basel 1996) 440-562. 

38 On Leonardo and his intellectual interests, see J. Dunbabin, Charles I of Anjou: Power, Kingship and 
State-Making in Thirteenth-Century Europe (London 1998), passim. 

39 The ramifications of this legendary background are well discussed in T. Shawcross, 'Re-inventing the 
homeland in the historiography of Frankish Greece: the Fourth Crusade and the legend of the Trojan War', 
BMGS 27 (2003) 129-52. 

40 As argued in Shawcross, Chronicle of Morea, 82-111; see also S. Gerstel (ed.), Viewing the Morea: Land 
and People in the Late Medieval Peloponnese (Cambridge, MA 2013), and in particular J. Haines, “The 
Songbook for William of Villehardouin, Prince of Morea (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, fonds 
frangais 844): a crucial case in the history of vernacular song collections’, op.cit., 57-109. 
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more the Greek of daily conversation then the learned or semi-learned written language, 
which will also have been unattractive or even inaccessible to most Greek Moreots. 
What was required was a means of oral communication, which could be read aloud to 
Greek or mixed audiences. Some westerners could understand enough, while the 
Greeks, if the medium was well chosen, might be informed and entertained in a very 
attractive way. We believe that this was “The traditional style of early demotic Greek 
verse’ discussed in our BMGS article. Leonardo and his officials probably invested con- 
siderable sums in sponsoring the huge translation and several copies, leading to the 
many manuscripts provable from later centuries. Thus the War of Troy would have 
been produced some time after the Treaty of Viterbo of 1267, which brought the Morea 
under Angevin authority, and Leonardo’s death in 1281. 

This redating of the War of Troy has been accepted by all those expressing an opin- 
ion — provisional acceptance, however, for those able to test the new date without 
extensive research are few. A second, more tentative, proposal, made by EMJ at the 
same time, has been received with caution. The first step is to consider together the War 
of Troy and an early form of the Chronicle of the Morea (as it might have been in the 
1270s and 1280s), two texts with similar stylistic features and comparable ideological 
goals: the cementing of unity between western rulers and Greek subjects in a mixed 
community — arguably the Morea in both cases. The second step follows the War of 
Troy, with or without the Chronicle, to Constantinople where they would have posed a 
literary challenge. The War of Troy would have seemed to highjack Greek cultural his- 
tory (Homer) while the Chronicle rewrote recent Greek history (glorification of the 
Fourth Crusade and the conquest of the Morea), all expressed in an appropriated 
medium (an attractive written Greek style referencing oral poetry), making effective 
Frankish propaganda. Furthermore the War of Troy offered attractive romantic sub- 
plots - Jason and Medea, Paris and Helen, Briseis with Troilus and Diomedes, Achilles 
and Polyxene. It is tempting to see in this combination of elements the impetus for the 
Palaeologan romances in the politikos stichos, with their formulas, mixed language 
close to the vernacular and anonymity - a Byzantine riposte to intrusive Frankish 
texts.*! 

MJJ has not returned to searching for formulas. He has been inspired by another 
Jeffreys family project, the edition of the huge twelfth-century collection of poems 
attributed to ‘Manganeios Prodromos’, the third of our three impulses to revisit this 
area of study. Manganeios was a colleague of the well-known litterateur Theodore Pro- 
dromos. But his work is much less scholarly than Theodore’s; his expertise is in the 
rhythmical patterns of the politikos stichos, reinforced by alliteration, rhyme, and syn- 
tactical parallelism. We have the impression that his work will have been attractive 
lower down the educational scale than any other surviving twelfth-century text which 
demoticists would class as ‘learned’. Manganeios claims to be influenced by traditional 
Byzantine rhetoric. But the politikos stichos had appeared too late to have a place in the 


41 E. Jeffreys, ‘Byzantine romances’, 237. 
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rhetorical handbooks. We find the templates of Modern Greek folk-song, as revealed in 
the structural study of Grigoris Sifakis,** more useful than the old Byzantine handbooks 
in revealing the generative processes behind Manganeios’ poetry. We wish to make this 
nexus of problems a central feature of our edition of Manganeios.^^ The challenge spe- 
cially presents itself in two different forms: what terminology should we use in the edi- 
tion — that of Byzantine rhetoric or of Sifakis’ work? And how can one discuss the 
continuity of folk-song patterns over several centuries, when evidence is largely found 
at the beginning and the end, and surviving texts from the period between are so few? 
The problem has been well posed by Sifakis himself.** Perhaps our analysis of Manga- 
neios will help in the quest he has described. It may be that such research will help clar- 
ify the link between the two kinds of Greek formulaic poetry, epic and ballad, which 
seem to have coexisted for much of the last millennium. 

We must finally mention Jorie Soltic's recent studies,“ not yet properly digested, 
but offering interesting ways forward. She demonstrates, using more subtle linguistic 
arguments than are usually found in this area, that the politikos stichos poetry of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries employs a real language, fit for use by linguistic his- 
torians just like the limited prose texts of the time. The evidence derives from a corpus 
of seven romances (including the War of Troy) and the Chronicle of the Morea. The 
investigation uses eclectic linguistic methodologies from the spectrum known as Infor- 
mation Structure, based on examination of oral discourse in modern languages (see pp. 
39-64). She starts from the premiss that some features of the language of her corpus, 
notably traditional formulas, have been linked with oral language." Usage of object 
clitic pronouns also seems to show close parallels with the likely development of daily 
speech (pp. 91-124). This is one of several examples of the extreme expressiveness and 


42. G. Sifakis, Ma jua nointixy tov eAAnvixov ógporikoó tpayovduov (Irakleio 1988). 

43 Some first steps are in M. Jeffreys, "Written dekapendasyllables and their oral provenance: a skeleton 
history, in P. Roilos (ed. Medieval Greek Storytelling: Fictionality and Narrative in Byzantium 
(Wiesdbaden 2014) 203-30. 

44 ‘Looking for the tracks of oral tradition in medieval and early modern Greek poetic works’, Journal of 
the Hellenic Diaspora 27 (2001) 61-86. 

45 See J. Soltic, "The Late Medieval Greek zoAwtwóg otíyog poetry: language, metre and discourse’, 
unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Ghent, 2015. The bibliography includes several articles by the 
same author, divided between journals relating to linguistics and Byzantine studies. 

46 This point is frequently made or implied in her work, most explicitly in “The late medieval Greek 
vernacular moAitikdc otiyoç poetry: a modern linguistic analysis into intonation units’, Journal of Greek 
Linguistics 14 (2014) 84-116, esp. 86-91. Paradoxically, despite this agreement with our views, MJJ is 
criticized in the thesis more than anyone else. The criticism concentrates on experimental linguistic theories 
presented at the first meeting of Neograeca Medii Aevi (see n. 20 above), especially the use of the word 
Kunstspracbe (following Homeric terminology) for the mixed language of our texts (esp. pp. 20-7, 36-7). 
Maybe the first syllable of the German noun suggests artificiality, threatening Soltic's basic proposal that 
this is a real language? We used it (with no certainty that native Germans would sympathize) to refer to the 
language's effective but rather eccentric functionality in making politikos stichos verses. Since the word 
aroused opposition, we have largely withdrawn it. 
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flexibility of the politikos stichos, and the ways in which the mixed language fits its 
demands (pp. 81-124). Her main analysis shows that several features of the poems’ 
style reveal the hasty processing strategies of speech rather than the more considered 
rhythms of writing. Information is presented in paratactically connected metrical 
chunks rather than sentences (pp. 125-45), the relations of topic and focus (which we 
do not understand) are those of oral speech (pp. 146-90), and above all a huge number 
of different words and phrases are bleached of their regular meanings and have become 
mere discourse markers (pp. 191-298). Several other syntactical awkwardnesses may 
be resolved as signs of oral processing (pp. 36-7, 304-5). The evidence for all this is 
extensive and well presented. 
Soltic's conclusions lead to a corollary (pp. 303-4), including the following: 


Hence, the adoption of an oral-formulaic style goes beyond mere stylistics, i.e. 
beyond the 'simple' insertion of formulas: the whole underlying conception of 
the LMG modttikdc otíyoc poetry is based on spoken discourse. Reading the 
LMG oAwiwógG otíyog poetry with this in mind is truly revealing. This 
approach does justice to its language, which is orally conceived (rather than 
barbarically!), and frees us from the preconceptions of written discourse. 


The following questions suggest themselves: 


1. Greek daily speech at this time did not use politikos stichos with statistically signifi- 
cant formulas. Where then was the 'real language' to which Soltic refers? 

2. Some features she lists (especially the ‘bleaching’ of discourse markers) demand long 
periods of usage. Did bleaching happen in daily speech, being then applied as a sty- 
listic feature to the poetry? Or did it somehow occur within the poetry itself? 

3. Nearly all the mixed morphological features of the poems were current parts of daily 
speech at this time somewhere in the Greek-speaking world. But how did they come 
to be used so effectively, in so similar a way in so many poems? 

4. Is it possible that the real language to which Soltic's work points was developed by 
one class of Greek oral poets (those producing narrative), over many decades, for 
effective composition and communication with their audiences? Might it then have 
been transposed into a written style, demanding the use of many features of the Byz- 
antine Volksliteratur, including Soltic's discoveries, to be read on other occasions 
and with other purposes, but with equal effectiveness, to the same audiences? 

5. Will these new linguistic tools, together with the impending Holton-Horrocks Cam- 
bridge Grammar of Medieval Greek, remain effective for longer than the Parry-Lord 
theories in working out the complexities of Late Byzantine language? Or will they 
even, as Soltic speculates at the end of the thesis (p. 310), show a very long tradition 
of oral poetry? 
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